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PREFACE 


TO 


THE TRAGEDIES. 


1 am desirous to anticipate a censure which the critical reader 
will be ready to bring forward on the apparent inconsistency be- 
tween the contents of this volume, composed of dramatic pieces, 
and several sentiments not unfrequently introduced in some of the 
other volumes, respecting the dangerous tendency of certain pub- 
lic amusements, in which dramatic entertainments will be natural- 
Jy ineluded. The candid reader will be able to solve the paradox, 
when it is intimated at what different periods of life these differ- 
ent pieces were written. The dates, if they were regularly pre- 
served, would explain that the seeming disagreement does not in- 
volve a contradiction, as it proceeds not from an inconsistency, but 
from a revolution in the sentiments of the author. 

From my youthful course of reading, and early habits of society 
and conversation, aided, perhaps, by that natural but secret bias 
which the inclination gives to the judgment, I had been led to en- 
tertain that common, but, as I must now think, delusive and 
groundless hope, that the stage, under certain regulations, might 
be conyerted into a school of virtue; and thus, like many others. 
inferred, by a seemingly reasonable conclusion, that though a bad 
play would always be a bad thing, yet the representation of a good 
one might become not only harmless, but useful; and that it re- 
quired nothing more than a correct judgment and a critical selec- 
tion, to transform a pernicious pleasure into a pzofitable entertain 


2 ment, 


On these grounds (while, perhaps, as was intimated above, it 
was nothing more than the indulgence of a propensity), I was led 
to flatter myself it might be rendering that inferior service to soci 
ety which the fabricator of safe and innocent amusements may 


5 reasonably be supposed to confer, to attempt some theatrical com 


_ positions, which, whatever other defects might be justly imputable 


to them, should at least be found to have been written on the side 
of virtue and modesty; and which should neither hold out any 


corrupt image to the mind, nor any impure description to the 
“fancy. 


As the following pieces were written and performed at an early 
period of my life, under the above impressions, I feel it a kind of 


_ duty (imploring pardon for the unavoidable egotism to which it 
leads), not tosend them afresh into the world in this collection, 
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without prefixing to them a candid declaration. of my altered view. 
In so doing; I am fully aware that I equally subject myself to the 
opposite censures of two different classes of readers, one of which 
will think that the best evidence of my sincerity would have been 
the suppression of the tragedies themselves, while the other will 
reprobate the change of sentiment which gives birth to the qualify- 
ing preface. 

I should, perhaps, have been inclined to adopt the first of these 
two opinions, had it not occurred to me that the suppression would 
be thought disingenuous; and had I not been also desirous of 
grounding on the publication, though in a very cursory manner, 
my sentiments on the general tendency of the drama ; for it ap- 
peared but fair and candid to include in this view my own com- 
positions ; and thus, in some measure, though without adverting to 
them, to involve myself in the general object of my own animad- 
versions. 

I am not even now about to controvert the assertion of some of 
the ablest critics, that a well-written tragedy is, perhaps, one of the 
noblest efforts of the human mind—I am not even now about to 
deny, that of all public amusements, it is the most interesting, the 
most intellectual, and the most accommodated to the tastes and ca- 
pacities of a rational being ; nay, that it is almost the only one which 
has mind for its object ; which has the combined advantage of ad- 
dressing itself to the imagination, the judgment, and the heart; 
that it is the only public diversion which calls out the higher ener- 
gies of the understanding in the composition, and awakens the 
most lively and natural feelings of the heart in the representation. 

With all this decided superiority in point of mental pleasure 
which the stage possesses over every other species of public enter- 
tainment, it is not to be wondered at that its admirers and advo- 
cates, even the most respectable, should cherish a hope, that, under 
vertain restrictions, and under an improved form, it might be made 
to contribute to instruction as well as to pleasure; and it is on this 
plausible ground that we have heard so many ingenious defences 
of this species of amusement. 

What the stage might be under another and an imaginary state 
of things, it is not very easy for us to know, and therefore not 
very important to inquire. Nor is it indeed the soundest logic to 
argue on the possible goodness of a thing, which, in the present 
circumstances of society, is doing positive evil, from the imagined 
good that thing might be conjectured to produce in a supposed 
state of unattamable improvement. Would it not be more safe 
and simple to determine our judgment as to the character of the 
thing in question, on the more visible, and therefore more rationa 
grounds of its actual state, and from the effects which it is known 
to produce in that state ? 

For, unfortunately, this utopian good cannot be produced, until 
not only the stage itself has undergone a complete purification 
but until the audience shall be purified also. For we must first 
suppose a state of society in which the spectators will be disposed 
to relish all that is pure, and to reprobate all that is corrupt, before 
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the system of a pure and uncorrupt theatre can be adopted with 
any reasonable hope of success. There must always be a con- 


' gruity between the taste of the spectator and the nature of the 


spectacle, in order to effect that point of union which can pro- 
duce pleasure ; for it must be remembered that people go to a 
play, not to be instructed, but to be pleased. As we do not send 
the blind to an exhibition of pictures, nor the deaf to a concert, 
so it would be leaving the projected plan of a pure stage in a 
state of imperfection, unless the general corruption of human 
nature itself were so reformed as to render the amusements of a 
perfectly purified stage palatable. If the sentiments and _pas- 
sions exhibited were no longer accommodated to the sentiments 
and passions of the audience, corrupt nature would soon with- 
draw itself from the vapid and inappropriate amusement; and 
thin, I will not say empty, benches would too probably be the 
reward of the conscientious reformer. 

Far be it from me to wish to restore that obsolete rubbish of 
ignorance and folly with which the monkish legends furnished out 
the rude materials of our early drama: I mean those uncouth pieces 
in which, under the titles of mysteries and moralities, the most sacred 
persons were introduced as interlocutors; in which, events too 
solemn for exhibition, and subjects too awful for detail, were 
brougut before the audience with a formal gravity more offensive 
than levity itself The superstitions of the cloister were consider- 
ed as suitable topics for the diversions of the stage; and celestial 
intelligences, uttering the sentiments and language, and blended 
with the buffooneries of Bartholomew fair, were regarded as ap- 
propriate subjects of merry-making for a holiday audience. But 
from this holy mummery, at which piety, taste, and common 
sense would be equally revolted, I return to the existing state of 
things.* 

I have never perused any of those treatises, excellent as some of 
them are said to be, which pious divines have written against the 
pernicious tendency of theatrical entertamments. The convic- 
tions of my mind haye arisen solely from experience and observa- 
tion. I shall not, therefore, go over the well-trodden ground of 
those who have inveighed, with too much justice, against the im- 
moral lives of too many stage professors, allowing always for some 
very honorable exceptions. Ishall not remark on the gross and 
palpable corruptions of those plays which are obviously written 
with an open disregard to all purity and virtue ; nor shall I attempt 
to show whether any very material advantage would arise to the 
vain and the dissipated, were they to exclude the theatre from its 


* An enthusiast to the literature of my own country, and so jealous of its fame 
as grudgingly to allow ils comparative inferiority in any one instance, I am yet 
compelled to acknowledge, that, as far as my slender reading enables me to 
form a judgment, the English dramatic poets are in general more licentrous than 
those of most other countries. In that profligate reign, 

When all the Muses were debauched at court, 


the stage attained its highest degree of dissoluteness. Mr. Garrick uid a great 


deal towards its purification IJtis said not to have since kept the greund u 


then gained. 
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turn in their undiscriminated round of promiscuous pleasure. But 
1 would coolly and respectfully address a few words to those many 
worthy and conscientious persons, who would not, perhaps, se 
early and incautiously expose their youthful offspring to the temp- 
tations of an amusement, of which they themselves could be 
brought to see and to feel the existence. 

The-question, then, which with great deference I would pro- 
pose, is not whether those who risk every thing may not risk this 
also ; but whether the more correct and considerate Christian might 
not find it worth while to consider if the amusement in question 
be entirely compatible with his avowed character; whether it be 
entirely consistent with the clearer views of one who professes to 
live in the sure and certain hope of that immortality which is 
brought to light by the Gospel. 

For, however weighty the arguments in favor of the superior 
rationality of plays may be found in the scale, when a rational be- 
ing puts one amusement in the balance against another; however 
fairly he may exalt the stage against other diversions, as being 
more adapted to a man of sense; yet this, perhaps, will not quite 
vindicate it in the opinion of the more scrupulous Christian, who 
will not allow himself to think that of two evils either may be 
chosen. His amusements must be blameless, as well as ingenious ; 
safe, as well as rational ; moral, as well as intellectual. They must 
have nothing in them which may be likely to excite any of the 
tempers which it is his daily task to subdue; any of the passions 
which it is his constant business to keep in order. His chosen 
amusements must not deliberately add to the “ weight ” which he 
is commanded “to lay aside ;” they should not irritate the “ beset- 
ting sm” against which he is struggling; they should not obstruct 
that “spiritual mindedness” which he is told “is life and peace ;” 
they should not inflame that “lust of the flesh, that lust of the eye, 
and that pride of life,” which he is forbidden to gratify. A reli- 
gious person, who occasionally indulges in an amusement not conso- 
nant to his general views and pursuits, inconceivably increases his 
own. difficulties, by whetting tastes, and exciting appetites, which 
it will cut him out so much work to counteract, as will greatly 
overbalance, in a conscientious mind, the short and trivial enjoy- 
ment. J speak now on the mere question of pleasure. Nay, the 
more keen his relish for the amusement, the more exquisite his 
discernment of the beauties of composition or the graces of action 
may be, the more prudent he may perhaps find it to deny himself 
the gratification which is enjoyed at the slightest hazard of his 
higher interests ; a gratification which to him will be the more 
dangerous, in proportion as it is more poignantly felt. 

A Christian in our days is seldom called, in his ordinary course, 
to great and signal sacrifices, to very striking and very ostensible 
renunciations ; but he is daily called to a quiet, uniform, constant 
series of self-denial in small things. A dangerous and bewitch- 
ing, especially if it be not a disreputable pleasure, may perhaps 
have a just place among those sacrifices ; and, if he be really in 
earnest, he will not think it too much to renounce such petty en- 
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joyments, were it only from the single consideration that it is well 
to seize every little occasion which occurs of evidencing to him- 
self that he is constantly on the watch; and of proving to the 
world, that in small things, as well as in great, he is a follower of 
Him who “pleased not himself.” 

_ Little, unobserved, and unostentatious abstinences are among the 
silent deeds of his daily warfare. And whoever brings himself 
to exercise this habitual self-denial, even in doubtful cases, will 
soon learn from happy experience, that in many instances absti- 
nence is much more easily practised than temperance. There is 
in this case no excited sensibility to allay ; there is no occasional re- 
morse to be quieted; there is no lost ground to be recovered, no 
difficult backing out, only to get again to the same place where we 
were before. ‘This observation adopted into practice might, it is 
presumed, effectually abolish the qualifying language of many of 
the more sober frequenters of the theatre, “that they go but seldom, 
and never but to a good play.” We give these moderate and dis- 
creet persons all due praise for comparative sobriety. But while 
they go at all, the principle is the same; for they sanction, by going 
sometimes, a diversion which is not to be defended on strict Chris- 
tian principles. Indeed, their acknowledging that it should be 
but sparingly frequented, probably arises from a conviction that it 
is not quite right. 

I have already remarked, that it is not the object of this address 
to pursue the usual track of attacking bad plays, of which the 
more prudent and virtuous seldom vindicate the principle, though 
they do not always scrupulously avoid attending the exhibition. I 
impose rather on myself the unpopular task of animadverting on 
the dangerous effects of those which come under the description 
of good plays; for from those chiefly arises the danger (if danger 
there be) to good people. 

Now, with all the allowed.superiority justly ascribed to pieces of 
a better cast, it does not seem to be a complete justification of the 
amusement, that the play in question is more chaste in the senti- 


_ ment, more pure in the expression, and more moral in the ten- 


dency, than those which are avowedly objectionable; though I 
readily concede all the degrees of distinction—and very important 
they are—between such compositions and those of the opposite 
character. But the point for which I am contending is of another 
and of a distinct nature ; namely, that there will, generally speaking, 
still remain, even in tragedies, otherwise the most unexceptionable, 
provided they are sufficiently impassioned to produce a powerful 
effect on the feelings, and have spirit enough to deserve to become 

pular ;—there will still remain an essential radical defect. What 

insist on is, that there, almost inevitably, runs through the whole 
web of the tragic drama (for to this least blamable half of stage 
composition I confine my remarks, as against comedy still stronger 
objections may be urged), a prominent thread of false prin- 
ciple. It is generally the leading object of the poet to erect a 
standard of honor jin direct opposition to the standard of Chris- 
tianity ; and this is not done subordinately, incidentally, occasion- 
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ally ;-but worldly honor is the very soul, and spirit, and life-giv 
ing principle of the drama. Honor is the religion of tragedy 
It is her moral and political law. Her dictates form its institutes 
Fear and shame are the capital crimes in her code. Against-these, 
all the eloquence of her most powerful pleaders, against these her 

enal statutes, pistol, sword, and poison, are in full force. Injured 
foo can only be vindicated at the point of the sword ; the stains 
of injured reputation can only be washed out in blood. Love, 
jealousy, hatred, ambition, pride, revenge, are too often elevated 
into the rank of splendid virtues, and form a dazzling system of 
worldly morality, in direct contradiction to the spirit of that re- 
ligion whose characteristics are “ charity, meekness, peaceableness, 
long-suffering, gentleness, forgiveness.” “The fruits of the Spirit,” 
and the fruits of the stage, if the parallel were followed up, as it 
might easily be, would perhaps exhibit as pointed a contrast as 
human imagination could conceive. 

I by no means pretend to assert that religion is excluded from 
tragedies; it is often incidentally introduced; and many a periot 
is beautifully turned, and many a moral is exquisitely pointed, with 
the finest sentiments of piety. But the single grains of this coun- 
teracting principle, scattered up and down the piece, do not ex- 
tend their antiseptic property in a sufficient degree to preserve from 
corruption the body of a work, the general spirit and leading tem- 
pers of which, as -was said above, are evidently not drawn from 
that meek religion, the very essence of which consists in “ casting 
down high imaginations;” while, on the other hand, the leaven 
of the predominating evil secretly works and insinuates itself, till 
the whole mass becomes impregnated by the pervading principle. 
Now, if the directing principle be unsound, the virtues growing 
out of it will be unsound also; and no subordinate merit, no collat- 
eral excellences, can operate with effectual potency against an 
evil which is of prime and fundamental force and energy, and 
which forms the very essence of the work. 

A learned and witty friend, who thought differently on this sub- 
lect, once asked me if I went so far as to think it necessary to try 
the merit of a song ora play by the ten commandments. ‘To this 
may we not venture to answer, that neither a song nor a play 
should at least contain any thing hostile to the ten commandments ? 
that, if harmless merriment be not expected to advance religion, 
we must take care that it do not oppose it? that if we concede 
that our amusements are not expected to make us better than we 
are, ought we not to condition that they do not make us worse 
shan they find us? Ifso, then, whatever pleasantry of idea, what- 
ever gayety of sentiment, whatever airiness of expression we inno- 
cently admit, should we not jealously watch against any unsound 
ness in the genera] principle, any mischief in the prevailing 
tendency ? 

We cannot be too often reminded, that we are to an inconceiv 
able degree the creatures of habit. Our tempers are not princi- 
pally governed, nor our characters formed, by single marked 
actions ; nor is the color of our lives often determined by promi- 
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nent detached circumstances: but the character is gradually mould- 
ed by a series of seemingly insignificant, but constantly recurring 
_ practices, which, incorporated into our habits, become part of 
ourselves. 

Now, as these lesser habits, if they take a wrong direction, 
silently and imperceptibly eat out the very heart and life of vigor- 
ous virtue, they will be almost more sedulously watched by those 
who are careful to keep their consciences tenderly alive to the 
perception of sin (however they may elude the attention of ordi- 
nary Christians), than actions which deter by bold and decided 
evil. 

When it is recollected how many young men pick up their habits 
of thinking and their notions of morality from the playhouse, it is 
not, perhaps, going too far to suspect, that the principles and exam- 
ples exhibited on the stage may contribute, in their full measure 
and proportion, towards supplying a sort of regular aliment to the 
appetite (how dreadfully increased !) for duelling, and even suicide. 
For, if religion teaches, and experience proves, the immense im- 
portance to our tempers and morals of a regular attendance on 
public worship, which attendance is only required of us one day 
im a week; and if it be considered how much the heart and mind 
of the attentive hearer become gradually imbued with the princi- 
ples infused by this stated, though unfrequent attendance; who, 
that knows any thing of the nature of the human heart, will deny 
how much more deep and lasting will be the impression likely to 
be made by a far more frequent attendance at those places, where 
sentiments of a direct contrary tendency are exhibited; exhibited, 
too, with every addition which can charm the imagination and cap- 
tivate the senses? Once in a week, it may be, the young minds are 
braced by the invigorating principles of a strict and self-denying re- 
ligion: on the intermediate nights, their good resolutions (if such 
they have made) are melted down with all that can relax the soul, 
and dispose it to yield to the temptations against which it was the 
object of the Sunday’s lecture to guard and fortify it. In the one 
case, there is every thing held out which can inflame or soothe 
corrupt nature, in opposition to those precepts which, in the other 
case, were directed to subdue it. And this one grand and impor- 
tant difference between the two cases should never be overlooked, 
that religious instruction, applied to the human heart, is seed sown 
in an uncultivated soil, where much is to be cleared, to be broken 
up, and to be rooted out, before good fruit will be produced ; 
whereas the theatrical seed, by lighting on the fertile soil prepared 
by nature for the congenial implantation, is likely to shoot deep, 
spread wide, and bring forth fruit in abundance. 

But, to drop all metaphor. ‘They are told—and from whose 
mouth do they hear it ?—that “blessed are the poor in spirit, the 
meek, and the peace-makers.” Will not these, and such like 
humbling propositions, delivered one day in seven only, in all the 
sober and beautiful simplicity of our church, with all the force of 
truth indeed, but with all its plainness also, be more than counter- 
balanced by the speedy and much more frequent recurrence of the 
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nightly exhibition, whose precise object it too often is, not only to 
preach, but to personify doctrines in diametrical and studied oppo- 
sition to poverty of spirit, to purity, to meekness, forbearance, and 
forgiveness? Doctrines, not simply expressed, as those of the 
Sunday are, in the naked form of axioms, principles, and precepts, 
but realized, imbodied, made alive, furnished with organs, cloth- 
ed, decorated, brought into lively discourse, into interesting action ; 
enforced with all the energy of passion, adorned with all the 
graces of language, and exhibited with every aid_of emphatical 
delivery, every attraction of appropriate gesture. To such a com- 
plicated temptation is it wise, voluntarily, studiously, unnecessari- 
ly, to expose frail and erring creatures? Is not the conflict too 
severe? Is not the competition too unequal ? 

It is pleaded by the advocates for church music, that the organ and 
its vocal accompaniments assist devotion, by enlisting the senses 
on the side of religion; and it is justly pleaded as an argument 
in favor of both, because the affections may fairly and properly 
derive every honest aid from any thing which helps to draw them 
off from the world to God. But is it not equally true, that the 
same species of assistance, in a wrong direction, will produce an 
equally forcible effect in its way, and at least equally contribute in 
drawing off the soul from God to the world? I do not presume 
to say that the injury will be inevitable, much less that it will be 
irretrievable ; but I dare repeat, that it is exposing feeble virtue to 
a powerful temptation ; and to a hazard so great, that were the 
same reason applied to any worldly subject, it would be thought a 
folly to venture on any undertaking where the chances against our 
coming off unhurt were so obviously against us. Besides, if we 
may pursue the doctrine of chances a little farther, that is at best 
playing a most unprofitable game, where, if we even could be sure 
that nothing would be lost, it is clear to demonstration that nothing 
can be gained ; so that the certain risk is not even counterbalanced 
by the possible success. 

It is not in point to the present design to allude to the multitude 
of theatrical sentiments which seem to be written as if in avowed 
opposition to such precepts as “Swear not at all;” “He that 
looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath already committed 
adultery in his heart,” &c. &c. We are willing to allow that this 
jast offence, at least, is generally—I would it were invariably—con- 
fined to those more incorrect dramas which we do not now pro- 
fess to consider. Yet it is to be feared we should not find many 
pieces (are we sure we can find one?) entirely exempt from the 
first heavy charge. And it is perhaps one of the most invincible 
objections to many tragedies, otherwise not very exceptionable, 
that the awful and tremendous name of the infinitely-glorious God 
is shamefully, and almost incessantly, introduced in various scenes 
both in the way of asseveration and of invocation. ; 

_ Besides, the terms good and bad play are relative ; for we are so 
little exact in our general definitions, that the character given to the 
niece often takes its color from the character of him who gives it. 

assages which would escape censure from the decent moral mar 
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(him I mean who is decent and moral on mere worldly principles), 
are, to the “purged eye” ofa Christian, disgusting by their vanity, 
and oftensive by their levity, to speak in the gentlest terms. 

But more especially the prime animating spirit of many of our 
more decorous dramas seems to furnish a strong contrast to the 
improved and enlarged comment of our Savior in the New Tes- 
tament, on the divine prohibition against murder in the Old, in 
the wo denounced against anger, as containing in itself the seed 
and principle of murder; anger, and its too usual concomitant, re- 
venge, being the main spring on which some of our best trage- 
dies turn. 

The eloquent apologies, and the elaborate vindication of the 
crimes resulting from the point of honor and the dread of shame,— 
and with such apologies and vindications some of our most ap- 
proved pieces abound,—too temptingly invite the high, unbroken 
spirit of a warm youth, fiom admiring such sentiments to adopt 
them; and he is liable to be stimulated first to the commission of 
the crime, and, after he has committed it, to the hope of having 
his reputation cleafed, by the perpetual eulogies these flattering 
scenes bestow on rash and intemperate bravery ; on the dignity of 
that spirit which cannot brook an insult; and on that generous 
sense of wounded honor ~vhich is ever on the watch to revenge 
itself, And when he hears the bursts of applause with which 
these sallies of resentment these vows of revenge, these determi- 
nations to destroy or ke destroyed, this solemn obtesting the great 
Judge of hearts to witness the innocence of—perhaps a very crim- 
inal action or intention; —when, I say, a hot-headed young man 
witnesses the enthusiasm of admiration which such expressions 
excite in a transported audience, will it not operate as a kind of 
stimulus to him to adopt a similar conduct, should he ever be 
placed in similar circumstances? and will it not furnish him with 
a sort of criterion how such maxims would be received, .and such 
conduct approved, in real life? For the danger does not lie mere- 
ly in his hearing such sentiments delivered from the stage, but also 
in seeing how favorably they are received by the audience ; re- 
ceived, too, by those persons who, should he realize these senti- 
ments, would probably be the arbiters of his conduct. These are 
to him a kind of anticipated jury. The scene is as it were the re- 
hearsal of an acquittal at the bar of that world whose tribunal is 
perhaps, unhappily for him, considered as his last appeal ; for it 
is not probably hazarding too much to conclude, that by the sort 
of character we are considering, human opinion will be looked 
upon as the highest motive of action, human praise as the highest 
reward, and human censure as an evil to be deprecated, even by 
the loss of his soul. 

If one of the most virtuous of poets and of men, by the cool, 
deliberate, argumentative manner in which he makes his Roman 
hero destroy himself; this hero too a pagan, consistently illustra- 
ting by this action an historical fact, and acting in a natural con- 
formity to his own stoical principles ;—if, I say, under all these 
palliating Creumistances: the ingenious sophistry by which the poet 
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was driven to mitigate the crime of suicide, in order to accommo- 
date the sentiment to the real character of his hero ;—if this Chris- 
tian poet, even to his own private friend and literary associate, 
could appear, by the specious reasoning of his famous soliloquy, to 
vindicate self-murder, so that the unhappy Budgell exclaimed, 
when falling by his own hand, 


What Cato did, and Addison approved, 
Must sure be right -—— 


if, I say, under all the extenuating circumstances here detailed, 
such a dreadful effect could be produced from a cause so little ex- 
pected or intended by its author to produce it, how much more 
probably are similar ill consequences likely to arise from similar 
causes in the hands of a poet less guarded and worse principled ; 
and whose heroes have, perhaps, neither the apology of acknowl- 
edged paganism, nor the sanction of historic truth! For Addison, 
who in general has made his piece a vehicle of the noblest and 
most patriotic sentiments, could not avoid making his catastrophe 
just what he has made it, without violating @ notorious fact, and 
falsifying the character he exhibits. ie; 
Even in those plays in which the principles which false honor 
teaches are neither professedly inculcated nor vindicated ; nay, 
where, moreover, the practices above alluded to, and especially the 
practice of duelling, are even reprobated in the progress of the 
piece ; yet the hero who has been reprieved from sin during four 
acts by the sage remonstrance of some interfering friend, or the 
imperious power of beauty ; beauty, which is to a stage hero that 
restraining or impelling power which law, or conscience, or Scrip- 
ture, are to other men; still, in the conclusion, when the intrigue 
is dexterously completed, when the passion is worked up to its 
acme, and the valedictory scene is so near at hand that it becomes 
inconvenient to the poet that the impetuosity of his hero should 
be any longer restrained; when his own patience and the expos- 
tulating powers of his friend are both exhausted together, and he 
seasonably winds up the drama by stabbing either his worst ene- 
my or his best benefactor, or, as it still more frequently happens, 
himself; still, notwithstanding his criminal catastrophe, the hero 
has been exhibited through all the preceding scenes as such a 
combination of perfections; his behavior has been so brave and 
so generous (and bravery and generosity are two qualities which 
the world boldly stakes against both tables of the decalogue),—that 
the youthful spectator, especially if he have that amiable warmth 
and sensibility of soul which lay him so peculiarly open to seduc- 
tion, is too much tempted to consider as venial the sudden and un- 
premeditated crime to which the unresisted impulse of the mo- 
ment may have driven so accomplished a character. And a little 
tame tag of morality, set to a few musical periods by the unimpas- 
sioned friend, is borne down, absorbed, lost, in the impetuous but 
too engaging character of the feeling, fiery hero; a character, the 
errors of which are now consummated by an act of murder, so 
affectingly managed, that censure is swallowed up in pity: the 
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murderer is absolved by the weeping auditory, who are ready, if 
not to justify the crime, yet to vindicate the criminal. The drow- 
sy moral at the close slowly attempts to creep after the poison of 
the piece; but it creeps in vain ; it can never expel that which it 
can never reach; for one stroke of feeling, one natural expression 
of the passions, be the principle right or wrong, carries away the 
affections of the auditor beyond any of the poet’s force of reason- 
ing to control. And they know little of the power of the dramatic 
art, or of the conformation of the human mind, who do not know 
that the heart of the feeling spectator is always at the command 
of the passions in the hand of a true poet ; who snatches him with 
uncontrojled dominion 


To Thebes and Athens when he will, and where. 


Now, to counteract the bias given by the passions, all the flowers 
of rhetoric, all the flights of mere poetry, and all the blunted 
weapons of logic united, are ineffectual. Of course, the conclu- 
ding antidote never defeats the mischief of the piece; the effect of 
the smooth moral is instantly obliterated, while that of the indent- 
ed passion is perhaps indelible. 

Let me now for a moment turn to the younger part of that sex, 
to whose service I have generally devoted my principal attention. 
A virtuous young woman, it will be said, who has been correctly 
educated, will turn with abhorrence from the unchaste scenes of a 
loose play. It is indeed so to be hoped ; and yet many plays 
which really deserve that character, escape that denomination. 
But I concede this point, and proceed to the more immediate ob- 
ject of my animadversions. The remark may be thought pre- 
posterous, should I observe, that, to a chaste and delicate young 
mind, there is in good plays one danger, which, I will venture to 
assert, is almost more formidable than that which is often attached 
to pieces more obviously censurable. The more refined and deli- 
cate the passion of love is made to appear, the more insinuating, 
and, of course, the more dangerous will the exquisite and reitera- 
ted representation of that passion be found. Now, love being the 
grand business of plays, those young ladies who are frequently at- 
tending them, will be liable to nourish a feeling which is often 
strong enough of itself, without this constant supply of foreign 
fuel, namely, that love is the grand business of life also. If the 
passion be avowedly illicit, her well-instructed conscience will 
arm her with scruples, and her sense of decorum will set her on 
her guard. While, on the other hand, the greater the purity with 
which the passion is exhibited, provided the exhibition be very 
touching and warm, the more deep and irresistible will be its ef- 
fect on a tender and inexperienced heart; nay, the more likely 
will the passion acted on the stage be to excite a corresponding 
passion in the heart of the young spectatress. Ifshe have not yet 
felt the passion she sees so finely portrayed, she will wish to feel 
it; and the not having felt it she wil] consider as something want- 
ing to the perfection of her nature. She will ascribe the absence 
of it to a defect in her own heart which must be supplied, or to 
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some untowardness in her own circumstances which must be re- 
moved. Thus her imagination will do the work of the passions, 
and the fancy will anticipate the feelings of the heart; the source 
this, of some of the most fatal disorders in the female character ! 

Now, to captivate such a tender and affectionate heart as_that 
we are considering, the semblance of virtue is necessary; for, 
while-she will conceive of criminal passion as censurable, she will 
be equally apt to consider even the most imprudent passion as 
justifiable, so long as the idea of absolute crime is kept ata dis- 
tance. If the love be represented as avowedly vicious, instead of 
lending herself to the illusion, she will allow it ought to be sacrific- 
ed to duty ; but if she thinks it innocent, she persuades herself 
that every duty should be sacrificed to it. Nay, she will value 
herself in proportion as she thinks she could imitate the herome 
who is able to love with so much violence and so much purity at 
the same time. By frequent repetition, especially if there be a 
taste for romance and poetry in the imnocent young mind, the 
feelings are easily transplanted from the theatre to the closet; 
they are made to become a standard of action, and are brought 
home asthe regulators of life and manners. The heart being thus 
filled with the pleasures of love, a new era takes place in her 
mind, and she carries about with her an aptitude to receive any 
impression herself, and a constantly waking and active desire to 
make this impression in return. The plain and sober duties of 
life begin to be uninteresting ; she wishes them to be diversified 
with events, and enlivened by heroes. ‘Though she retains her 
virtue, her sober-mindedness is impaired; for she longs to be 
realizmg those pains and pleasures, and to be acting over those 
scenes and sacrifices, which she so often sees represented. If the 
evils arising from frequent scenic representations to a young woman 
were limited to this single inconvenience, that it makes her sigh to 
be a heroine, it would be a strong reason why a discreet and pious 
mother should be slow in introducing her to them. 

I purposely forbear, in this place, repeating any of those higher 
arguments drawn from the utter irreconcilableness of this indul- 
gence of the fancy, of this gratification of the senses, this unbound- 
ed roving of the thoughts, with the divine injunction of bringing 
“every thought into the obedience of Christ.” 

But it will be said, perhaps, all this rigor may be very suitable 
to enthusiasts and fanatics, to the vulgar, the retired, and the ob- 
scure; but would you exclude the more liberal and polished part 
of society from the delight and instruction which may be derived 
from the great masters of the human heart, from Shakspeare 
particularly ? 

On this subject I think myself called upon to offer my opinion 
(such as it is) as unreservedly as I have taken the liberty of doing 
on the points considered in the former part of this preface. 1 
think, then, that there isa substantial difference between seeing 
and reading a dramatic composition ; and that the objections which 
lie so strongly against the one, are not, at least in the same degree, 
applicable to the other. Or, rather, while there is an essentia’ and 
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inseparable danger attendant on dramatic exhibitions, let the mat- 
ter of the drama be ever so innocent, the danger in reading a play 
arises solely from the sentiments contained in it. 

To read a moral play is little different from reading any other 
innocent poem; the dialogue form being a mere accident, and no 
way affecting the moral tendency of the piece. Nay, some ex- 
cellent poets have chosen that form, on account of its peculiar ad- 
vantages, even when the nature of their subjects precluded the 
idea of theatrical exhibition. Thus Buchanan wrote his fine 
tragedies of “The Baptist,’ and “Jephthath;” Grotius that of 
“Christ Suffering,” and Milton that of “Samson Agonistes ;” not 
to name the “ Joseph,” the “ Bethulia Delivered,” and some other 
pieces of the amiable Metastasio. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more unreasonable than to proscribe from the study or the closet 
well-selected dramatic poetry. It may be read with safety, be- 
cause it can there be read with soberness. The most animated 
speeches subside into comparative tameness, and, provided they 
are perfectly pure, produce no ruffle of the passions, no agitation 
of the senses, but merely afford a pleasant, and, it may be, a not 
unsalutary exercise to the imagination. 

In all the different kinds of poetry, there will be a necessity for 
selection; and where could safer poetical amusement be found 
than in the works of Racine, whose Athalia, in particular (as we 
have had occasion elsewhere to observe), most happily illustrates 
an interesting piece of Scripture history, at the same ‘time that, 
considered as a composition, it is itself a model of poetical per- 
fection. I may mention, as an exquisite piece, the Masque of 
Comus, and, as interesting poems in the dramatic form also, the 
Caractacus and Elfrida of Mason; the passing over which pieces 
in the volumes of that virtuous poet, merely because they are ina 
dramatic form, would be an instance of scrupulosity which one 
might venture to say no well-informed conscience could suggest. 

Let neither, then, the devout and scrupulous on the one hand, nor 
the captious caviller on the other, object to this distinction; I 
mean between reading a dramatic composition, and seeing a theat- 
rical exhibition, as if it were fanciful or arbitrary. In the latter, 
is it the mere repetition of the speeches which implies danger ? is 
it this which attracts the audience? No: were even the best 
reader, if he did not bring in aid the novelty of a foreign language, 
to read the whole play himself, without scenic decorations, with- 
out dress, without gesticulation, would such an exhibition be nu- 
merously, or for any length of time, attended? What then chief- 
ly draws the multitude? _ It is the semblance of real action which 
is given to the piece, by different persons supporting the different 
parts, and by their dress, their tones, their gestures, heightening 
the representation into a kind of enchantment. It is the concom- 
itant pageantry, it is the splendor of the spectacle, and even the 
show of the spectators:—these are the circumstances which alto- 
gether fill the theatre—which altogether produce the effect—which 

altogether create the danger. These give a pernicious force to 
sentiments which, when read, merely explain the mysterious 
* a 
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action of the human heart, but which, when thus uttered, thus ac- 
companied, become contagious and destructive. These, in short, 
make up a scene of temptation and seduction, of over-wrought 
voluptuousness, and unnerving pleasure, which surely ill accords 
with “ working out our salvation with fear and trembling,” or with 
that frame of mind which implies that “the world is crucified to 
us, and we to the world.” ; 

I trust I have sufficiently guarded against the charge of incon 
sistency, even though I venture to hazard an opinion that, in 
company with a judicious friend or parent, many scenes of Shak- 
speare may be read not only without danger, but with improve- 
ment. Far be it from me to wish to abridge the innocent delights 
of life, where they may be enjoyed with benefit tothe understand- 
ing, and without injury to the principles. Women, especially, 
whose walk in life is so circumscribed, and whose avenues of in- 
formation are so few, may, I conceive, learn to know the world 
with less danger, and to study human nature with more advantage, 
from the perusal of selected parts of this incomparable genius, than 
from most other attainable sources. I would in this view consid- 
er Shakspeare as a philosopher as well as poet; and I have been 
surprised to hear many pious people universally confound and 
reprobate this poet with the common herd of dramatists and nov- 
elists. To his acute and sagacious mind every varied position of 
the human heart, every shade of discrimination in the human 
character, all the minuter delicacies, all the exquisite touches, all 
the distinct affections, all the contending interests, all the compli- 
cated passions of the heart of man, seem, as far as is allowed to 
human inspection to discern them, to be laid open. Though des- 
titute himself of the aids of literature, and of the polish of society, 
he seems to have possessed by intuition all the advantages that va- 
rious learning and elegant society can bestow; and to have com- 
bined the warmest energies of passion, and the boldest strokes of 
imagination, with the justest proprieties of reasoning, and the ex- 
actest niceties of conduct. He makes every description a picture, 
and every sentiment an axiom. He seems to have known how 
every being which did exist would speak and act under every sup- 
posed circumstance and every possible situation; and how every 
being which did not exist must speak and act, if ever he were to 
be cailed into actual existence. 

From the discriminated, the guarded, the qualified perusal of 
such an author, it would be impossible, nor does it appear to be 
necessary, to debar accomplished and elegantly-educated young 
persons. Let not the above eulogium be censured: as too strong 
or too bold. In almost every library they will find his writings ; 
in almost every work of taste and criticism, the young reader will 
not fail to meet the panegyric of Shakspeare. The frequent allu- 
sions to him and the beautiful quotations from him, will, if they 
light upon a corresponding taste, inflame it with a curiosity to pe- 
ruse all his works. Now, would it not be safer to anticipate the 
danger which might result from a private and unqualified perusal 
for the parent to select such pieces as have in them the fewest o 
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those corruptions, which truth must allow that Shakspeare pos- 
sesses In common with other dramatic poets? For who will deny 
that all the excellences we have ascribed to him are debased by 
passages of offensive grossness? are tarnished with indelicacy, 
false taste, and vulgarity? This is not the place for a discussion 
of those faults, too obvious to be overlooked, too numerous to be 
detailed, too strong to be palliated. Let me, however, be permit- 
ted to observe, that though Shakspeare often disgusts by single 
passages and expressions (which I will not vindicate by ascribing 
them to the false taste of the age in which he wrote; for though 
that may extenuate the fault of the poet, it does not diminish the 
danger of the reader), yet, perhaps the general tendency of his 
pieces is less corrupt than that of the pieces of almost any drama- 
tist ; and the reader rises from the perusal of Shakspeare without 
those distinct images of evil on his mind, without having his heart 
so dissolved by amatory scenes, or his mind so warped by corrupt 
reasoning, or his heart so inflamed with seducing principles, as he 
will have experienced from other writers of the same description, 
however exempt their works may be from the more broad and cen- 
surable vices of composition which disfigure many parts of Shak- 
speare. Lest I be misrepresented, let it be observed, that lam now 
distinguishing the general result arismg from the tendency of his 
pieces, from the effect of particular passages ; and this is the rea- 
son why a discriminated perusal is so important. For, after all, 
the general disposition of mind with which we rise from the read- 
ing of a work, is the best criterion of its utility or mischief. To 
the tragedies of Shakspeare, too, belongs this superiority, that his 
pieces being faithful histories of the human heart, and portraits of 
the human character, love is only introduced as one passion among 
many whica enslave mankind ; whereas, by most other play wri- 
ters, it is treated as the monopolizing tyrant of the heart. 

It is not because I consider Shakspeare as a correct moralist 
and an unerring guide, that I suggest the advantage of having the 
youthful curiosity allayed by a partial perusal, and under prudent 
inspection : but it is for this very different reason, lest, by having 
that curiosity stimulated by the incessant commendation of this au 
thor, with which both books and conversation abound, young per 
sons should be excited to devour in secret an author who, if devour- 
ed in the gross, will not fail, by many detached passages, to puta 


delicate reader in the situation of his own ancient Pistol when eat- 


ing the leek; that is, to swallow and execrate at the same time. 
But to conclude,—which I will do with a recapitulation of the 


: principal objects already touched upon. That I may not be misun- 
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derstood, let me repeat that this preface is not addressed to the gay 
and dissolute ; to such as profess themselves to be “ lovers of pleas- 
ure more than lovers of God ;”—but it is addressed to the more so- 
ber-minded ; to those who believe the Gospel of Jesus Christ; whe 
wish to be enlightened by its doctrines, to be governed by its pre- 
cepts, and who profess to be “seeking a better country, even an 
heavenly one.” The question then which we have been asking is, 
whether the-stage, in ils present state, be a proper amusement for 
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such a character. What it would be, if perfectly reformed, and 
cast into the Christian mould, we have considered as another ques- 
tion, which it will be time enough to answer when the reforma- 
tion itself takes place. ’ 

Neither (as has been observed) is it to the present purpose to n- 
sist that theatrical amusements are the most rational ; for the ques- 
tion we have undertaken to agitate is, whether they are blameless. 
In this view, the circumstance of going but seldom cannot satisfy a 
conscientious mind; forif the amusement be right, we may par- 
take of it with moderation, as of other lawful pleasures ; if wrong, 
we should never partake of it. 

Some individuals may urge that the amusements of the theatre 
never had the bad effects on their minds which they are said to 
have on the minds of others; but supposing this to be really the 
case (which however may admit of doubt), ought not such persons 
to reflect, that by their presence they sanction that which 1s obvi- 
ously hurtful to others, and which must, if so, be displeasing 
to God? 

The stage is, by universal concurrence, allowed to be no indiffer- 
ent thmg. ‘The impressions it makes on the mind are deep and 
strong ; deeper and stronger, perhaps, than are made by any other 
amusement. If; then, such impressions be in the general hostile to 


Christianity, the whole resolves itself into this short question— 
Should a Christian frequent it? 


THE 


INFLEXIBLE CAPTIVE: 


A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 


The man resolved, and steady to his trust, 
Inflexible to ul, and obstinate y just. 


To 


THE HON. MRS. BOSCAWEN. 


DEAR MADAM, 
It seems somewhat extraordinary, that although, with per- 


sons of great merit and delicacy, no virtue stands in higher estimation 
than truth, yet, in such an address as the present, there would be some 
danger of offending them, by a strict adherence to it: I mean, by utter- 
ing truths so generally acknowledged, that every one, except the per- 
son addressed, would acquit the writer of flattery. And it will bea 
singular circumstance to see a Dedication without praise, to a lady 
possessed of every quality and accomplishment which can justly en- 


title her to it. 
i am, dear madam, with great respect, your most Bigs and very 


obliged, humble servant, 
: THE AUTHOR. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Amoneé the great names which have done honor to antiquity in gen 
eral, and to the Roman republic in particular, that of Marcus Attilius 
Regulus has, by the general consent of all ages, been considered as one 
of the most splendid, since he not only sacrificed his labors, his liberty, 
and his life, for the good of his country, but, by a greatness of soul al- 
most peculiar to himself, contrived to make his very misfortunes con 
tribute to that glorious end. 

After the Romans had met with various successes in the first Punic 
war, under the command of Regulus, victory at length declared for the 
opposite party—the Roman army was totally overthrown, and Regulus 
himself taken prisoner by Xantippus, a Lacedemonian general in the 
service of the Carthaginians: the victorious enemy, exulting in so im- 
portant a conquest, kept him many years in close imprisonment, and 
loaded him with the most cruelindignities. They thought it was now in 
their power to make their own terms with Rome, and determined to send 
Regulus thither, with their ambassador, to negotiate a peace, or at least 
an exchange of captives, thinking he would gladly persuade his coun- 
trymen to discontinue a war which necessarily prolonged his captivi- 
ty. They previously exacted from him an oath to return, should his 
embassy prove unsuccessful; at the same time giving him to under- 
stand, that he must expect to suffer a cruel death if he failed in it: this 
they artfully intimated, as the strongest motive for him to leave no 
means unattempted to accomplish their purpose. 

At the unexpected arrival of this venerable hero, the Romans ex- 
pressed the wildest transports of joy, and would have submitted to al- 
most any conditions, to procure his enlargement; but Regulus, so far 
from availing himself of his influence with the senate to obtain any 
personal advantages, employed it to induce them to reject proposals so 


evidently tending to dishonor their country, declaring his fixed resolu- © 


tion to return to bondage and death, rather than violate his oath. 

He at last extorted from them their consent; and departed amidst 
the tears of his family, the importunities of his friends, the applauses 
of the senate, and the tumultuous opposition of the people; and, asa 
ies poet of his own nation beautifully observes, “he embarked for 

arthage as calm and unconcerned, as if, on finishing the tedious law- 
suits of his clients, he was retiring to Venafrian fields, or the sweet 
country of Tarentum.” 


* “ This piece is a pretty close imitation of the Attilio Recolo of 
Metastasio, but enlarged and extended into a tragedy of five acts. His- 
torical truth has in general been followed, except in some less essential 
instances, particularly that of placing the return of Regulus to Rome 
posterior to the death of his wife. The writer herself never considered 
the plot as sufficiently bustling and dramatic for representation. _ 


PROLOGUE. 


WRITTEN BY THE REV. DR. LANGHORNE. 


Deep in the bosom of departed days, 
Where the first gems of human glory blaze ; 
Where, crowned with flowers, in wreaths immortal dressed, 
The sacred shades of ancient virtue rest; 
With joy they search, who joy can feel, to find 
Some honest reason still to love mankind. 
There the fair foundress of the scene to-night, 
Explores the paths that dignify delight; 
The regions of the mighty dead pervades; 
The siby] she that leads us to the shades. 
O may each blast of ruder breath forbear 
To waft her light leaves on the ruthless air ; 
Since she, as heedless, strives not to maintain 
This tender offspring of her teeming brain! 
For this poor birth was no provision made, 
A flower that sprung and languished in the shade. 
On Avon’s banks, forsaken and forlorn, 
This careless mother left her elder born ; 
And though unlike what Avon hailed of yore, 
Those giant sons that Shakspeare’s banners bore, 
Yet may we yield this little offspring grace, 
And love the last and least of such a race. 
Shall the strong scenes, where senatorial Rome 
Mourned o’er the rigor of her patriot’s doom; 
Where melting Nature, awed by Virtue’s eye, 
Hid the big drop, and held the bursting sigh ; 
Where all that majesty of soul can give, ~ 
Truth, Honor, Pity, fair Affection live— 
Shall scenes like these, the glory of an age, 
Gleam from the press, nor triumph on the stage? 
Forbid it, Britons! and, as Romans brave, 
Like Romans boast one citizen to save. 


DRAMATIS PERSON ©. 


ReGuLvus. 

Pustivs, his son. 
Manuuvs, the Consul. 
Licrntus, a Tribune. 


Hamitcar, the Carthaginian Ambassadoz. 


Artitia, daughter of Regulus. 


Barce, a Carthaginian captive. 
Guards, Lictors, People, &c. 


Screnr—Vear the Gates of Rome. 


THE 


INFLEXIBLE CAPTIVE. 


ACT I. 
SceneE—A Hail in the Consul’s Palace. 


Enter Licinius, Arritia, Lictors, and People. 


Lic. Arriiia waiting here? Is’t possible ? 
[s this a place for Regulus’s daughter ? 

Just gods! must that incomparable maid 
Associate here with lictors and plebeians ? 

Att. Yes; on this threshold patiently I wait 
The consul’s coming ; I would make him blush 
To see me here his suitor. O, Licinius, 

This is no time for form and cold decorum ; 

Five lagging years have crept their tedious round, 
And Regulus, alas! is still a slave; 

A wretched slave, unpitied and forgotten ; 

No other tribute paid his memory 

Than the sad tears of his unhappy child ; 

If she be silent, who will speak for Regulus? 

Lic. Let not her sorrows make my fair unjust. 
Is there in Rome a heart so dead to virtue 
That does not beat in Regulus’s cause ? 

That wearies not the gods for his return? 
That does not think all subjugated Afric 

A slender, unimportant acquisition, 

If, in return for this extended empire, 

The freedom of thy father be the purchase ? 
These are the feelings of imperial Rome ; 
My own, it were superfluous to declare ; 
For if Licinius were to weigh his merit, 
That he’s thy father were sufficient glory. 


He was my leader, trained me up to arms ; 


And, if I boast a spark of Roman honor, 
{ owe it to his precepts and his virtues. 
Att. And yet I have not seen Licinius stir. 
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Lic. Ah! spare me thy reproaches—what, when late 
A private citizen, could I attempt? 
’T was not the lust of power, or pride of rank, 
Which made me seek the dignity of tribune ; 
No, my Attilia, but I fomdly hoped 
T would strengthen and enforce the just request, — 
Which, as a private man, I vainly urged ; 
But now, the people’s representative, 
IT shall demand, Attilia, to be heard. 

Att. Ah! let us not too hastily apply 
This dangerous remedy; I would not rouse 
Fresh tumults ’twixt the people and the senate : 
Each views with jealousy the idol, power, 
Which, each possessing, would alike abuse. 
What one demands, the other still denies. 
Might J advise you, try a gentler method ; 
I know that every moment Rome expects 
The ambassador of Carthage ; nay, ’tis said 
The conscript fathers are already met 
To give him audience in Bellona’s temple. 
There might the consul, at my suit, Licinius, 
Propose the ransom of my captive father. 

Lic. Ah! think, Attilia, who that consul is, 
Manlius, thy father’s rival, and his foe ; 
His ancient rival, and his foe professed : 
To hope in him, my fair, were fond delusion. 

Att. Yet, though his rival, Manlius is a Roman; 
Nor will he think of private enmities, 
Weighed in the balance with the good of Rome. 
Let me at least make trial of his honor. 

Lic, Be it so, my fair! but elsewhere make thy suit; 
Let not the consul meet Attilia here, 
Confounded with the refuse of the people. 

Ait. Yes, I will see him here, e’en here, Licinius. 
Let Manlius blush, not me: here will I speak, 
Here shall he answer me. 


Lic. Behold, he comes. 

Att. Do thou retire. 

Lic. O, bless me with a look, 
One parting look, at least. 

Att. Know, my Licinius, 


That at this moment I am all the daughter ; 
The filial feelings now possess my soul, 
And other passions find no entrance there. 
Lic. O sweet, yet powerful influence of virtue, 
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That charms though cruel, though unkind subdues, 

And what was love exalts to admiration! 

Yes, ’tis the privilege of souls like thine 

To conquer most when least they aim at conquest. 

Yet, ah! vouchsafe to think upon Licinius, 

Nor fear to rob thy father of his due; 

For surely virtue and the gods approve 

Unwearied constancy and spotless love. [ Ext. 


Enter Manutus. 


Att. Ah! Manlius, stay, a moment stay, and hear me. 
Man. I did not think to meet thee here, Attilia ; 
The place so little worthy of the guest. 
Att. It would, indeed, have ill become Attilia, 
While still her father was a Roman citizen; 
But for the daughter of a slave to Carthage, 
It surely is most fitting. 
Man. Say, Attilia, 
What is the purpose of thy coming hither ? 
Att. What is the purpose? patience, pitying Heaven! 
Tell me, how long, to Rome’s eternal shame, 
To fill with horror all the wondering world, 
My father still must groan in Punic chains, 
And waste the tedious hours in cruel bondage? 
Days follow days, and years to years succeed, 
And Rome forgets her hero, is content 
That Regulus be a forgotten slave. 
What is his crime? Is it that he preferred 
His country’s profit to his children’s good? 
Ts it the unshaken firmness of his soul, 
Just, uncorrupt, and, boasting, let me speak it, 
Poor in the highest dignities of Rome? 


- Illustrious crime! O glorious poverty! 


Man. But know, Attilia— 

Att. O, have patience with me. 
And can ungrateful Rome so soon forget? 
Can those who breathe the air he breathed forget 


_ The great, the godlike virtues of my father? 


There’s not a part of Rome but speaks his praise. 
The streets—through them the hero passed triumphant ; 


{ The forum—there the legislator planned 


_ The wisest, purest laws; the senate house— 


_ There spoke the patriot Roman—there his voice 


by 


' Secured the public safety: Manlius, yes; 


> 
4 The wisdom of his counsels matched his valor. 


Z 
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Enter the gemples—mount the capitol— 
And tell me, Manlius, to what hand but hes 
They owe their trophies, and their ornaments, 
Their foreign banners, and their boasted ensigns, 
Tarentine, Punic, and Sicilian spoils? 
Nay,-e’en those lictors who precede thy steps, 
This consul’s purple which invests thy limbs, 
All, all were Regulus’s, were my father’s. 
And yet this hero, this exalted patriot, 
This man of virtue, this immortal Roman, 
In base requital for his services, 
Is left to linger out a life in chains, 
No honors paid him but a daughter’s tears. 
O Rome! O Regulus! O thankless citizens! 
Man. Just are thy tears :—thy father well deserves them , 
But know thy censure is unjust, Attilia. 
The fate of Regulus is felt by all: 
We know and mourn the cruel woes he suffers 
From barbarous Carthage. 
Att. Manlius, you mistake , 
Alas! it is not Carthage which is barbarous ; 
Tis Rome, ungrateful Rome, is the barbarian ; 
Carthage but punishes a foe professed, 
But Rome betrays her hero and her father : 
Carthage remembers how he slew her sons, 
But Rome forgets the blood he shed for her: 
Carthage revenges an acknowledged foe, 
But Rome with basest perfidy rewards 
The glorious hand that bound her brow with laurels. 
Which now is the barbarian, Rome or Carthage? 
Man. What can be done ? 
Att. A woman shall inform you 
Convene the senate ; let them straight propose 
A ransom, or exchange for Regulus, 
To Africa’s ambassador. Do this, 
And Heaven’s best blessings crown your days with peace 
Man. Thou speakest like a daughter ; I, Attilia, 
Must as a consul act ; I must consult 
The good of Rome, and with her good, her glory. 
Would it not tarnish her unspotted fame 
To sue to Carthage on the terms thou wishest ? 
Att. Ah! rather own thou’rt still‘*my father’s foe. 
Man. Ungenerous maid! no fault of mine concurred 
To his destruction. ’Twas the chance of war. 
Farewell! ere this the senate is assembled— 
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My presence is required. Speak to the fathers, 
And try to soften their austerity ; 
My rigor they may render vain, for know, 
I am Rome’s consul, not her king, Attilia. 
[Exit Manus, with the lictors, &e. 
Ait. (alone.) This flattering hope, alas! has proved 
abortive. 
One consul is our foe, the other absent. 
What shall the sad Attilia next attempt? 
Suppose I crave assistance from the people ! 
Ah! my unhappy father, on what hazards, 
~~ What strange vicissitudes, what various turns, 
Thy life, thy liberty, thy all depends! 


Enter Banrce (in haste). 


Bar. Ah, my Attilia! 

Att. Whence this eager haste? 

Bar. The ambassador of Carthage is arrived. 

Att. And why does that excite such wondrous transport ? 
Bar. I bring another cause of greater still. 

Att. Name it, my Barce. 


Bar. Regulus eomes with him. 
Att. My father! can it be? 
Bar. Thy father—Regulus. 


Att. Thou art deceived, or thou deceivest thy friend. 
Bar. Indeed I saw him not, but every tongue 
Speaks the glad tidings. 


Enter Pusutivs. . 


_ Att. See where Publius comes. 
Pub. My sister, ’m transported! Oh Attilia, 
He’s here, our father—Kegulus is come! ; 
Att. I thank you, gods: O my full heart! where is he ? 
Hasten, my brother, lead, O lead me to him. 
Pub. It is too soon: restrain thy fond impatience. 
With Africa’s ambassador he waits, 
Until th’ assembled senate give him audience. 
Att. Where was he, Publius, when thou saw’st him first ? 
Pub. You know, in quality of Roman questor, 
My duty ’tis to find a fit abode 
For all ambassadors of foreign states. 
Hearing the Carthaginian was arrived, 
J hastened to the port, when, O just gods! = 
_ No foreigner, no foe, no African 
_ Salutes my eye, but Regulus—my father! 
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Att. O mighty joy! too exquisite delight ! 
What said the hero? tell me, tell me all, 
And ease my anxious breast. 
Pub. Ere I arrived, 
My father stood already on the shore, 
Fixing his eyes with anxious eagerness, 
As straining to descry the capitol. 
I saw, and flew with transport to embrace him, 
Pronounced with wildest joy the name of father— 
With reverence seized this venerable hand, 
And would have kissed it; when the awful hero, 
With that stern grandeur which made Carthage tremble, 
Drew back—stood all collected in himself, 
And said austerely, ‘‘ Know, thou rash young man, 
That slaves in Rome have not the rights of fathers ;” 
Then asked, if yet the senate was assembled, 
And where; which having heard, without indulging 
The fond effusions of his soul, or mine, 
He suddenly retired. I flew with speed 
To find the consul; but as yet, success 
Attends not my pursuit. Direct me to him. 
Bar. Publius, you'll find him in Bellona’s temple. 
Ait. Then Regulus returns to Rome a slave! 
Pub. Yes, but be comforted: I know he brings 
Proposals for a peace; his will ’s his fate. 
Att. Rome may, perhaps, refuse to treat of peace. 
Pub. Didst thou behold the universal joy 
At his return, thou wouldst not doubt success. 
There’s not a,tongue in Rome but, wild with transport, 
Proclaims aloud that Regulus is come! 
The streets are filled with thronging multitudes, 
Pressing with eager gaze to catch a look. 
The happy man who can descry him first 
Points him to his next neighbor ; he to his; 
Then what a thunder of applause goes round! 
What music to the ear of filial love! 
Attilia! not a Roman eye was seen, 
But shed pure tears of exquisite delight. 
Judge of my feelings by thy own, my sister. 
By the large measure of thy fond affection, 
Judge mine. 
Att. Where is Licinius? find him out; 
My joy is incomplete till he partakes it. 
When doubts and fears have rent my anxious heart, 
{n all my woes he kindly bore a part; 
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Felt all my sorrows with a soul sincere, 
Sighed as I sighed, and numbered tear for tear: 
Now favoring Heaven my ardent vows has blessed ; 


He shall divide the transports of my breast. [ Exit. 
Pub. Barce, adieu! 
Bar. Publius, a moment hear me. 


Know’st thou the name of Africa’s ambassador? 
Pub. Hamilcar. 


Bar. Son of Hanno? 
Pub. Yes! the same. 
Bar. Ah me! Hamilcar!—How shall I support it! 


[ aside. 
Pub. Ah, charming maid! the blood forsakes thy cheek : 
Is he the rival of thy Publius? speak, 
And tell me all the rigor of my fate. 
Bar. Hear me, my lord. Since I have been thy slave, 
Thy goodness, and the friendship of Attilia, 
Have softened all the horrors of my fate. 
. Till now I have not felt the weight of bondage. 
Till now—ah, Publius !—think me not ungrateful, 
I would not wrong thee—I will be sincere— 
I will expose the weakness of my soul. 
Know then, my lord—how shall I tell thee all? 
Pub. Stop, cruel maid, nor wound thy Publius more ; 
I dread the fatal frankness of thy words: 
Spare me the pain of knowing I am scorned; 
And if thy heart’s devoted to another, 
Yet do not tell it me; in tender pity 
Do not, my fair, dissolve the fond illusion, 
The dear delightful visions I have formed 
Of future joy, and fond, exhaustless love. [ Exit. 
Bar. (alone.) And shall I see him then, see my Hamilcar, 
Pride of my soul, and lord of all my wishes ? 
The only man in all our burning Afric 
Who ever taught my bosom how to love! 
Down, foolish heart! be calm, my busy thoughts! 
_ If at his name I feel these strange emotions, 
How shall I see, how meet my conqueror ? 
O let not those presume to judge of joy ; 
Who ne’er have felt the pangs which absence gives. 
_ Such tender transport those alone can prove, 
~ Who long, like me, have known disastrous love ; 
_ The tears that fell, the sighs that once were paid, 
_ Like grateful incense on his altar laid; 
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The lambent flame rekindle, not destroy, ¢ 
And woes remembered heighten present Joy. [ Exit. 


ACT II. 


Scene—The inside of the Temple of Bellona—Seats for 
the Senators and Ambassadors—Lictors guarding the 
Entrance. 


Manutvus, Pustius, and Senators. 


Man. Let Regulus be sent for to our presence; 
And with him the ambassador of Carthage. 
Ts it then true the foe would treat of peace? 
Pub. They wish at least our captives were exchanged, 
And send my father to declare their wish : 
If he obtain it, well: if not, then Regulus 
Returns to meet the vengeance of the foe, 
And pay for your refusal with his blood: 
He ratified this treaty with his oath, 
And, ’ere he quitted Carthage, heard, unmoved, 
The dreadful preparations for his death, 
Should he return. O Romans! O my countrymen! 
Can you resign your hero to your foe? 
Say, can you give up Regulus to Carthage? 
Man. Peace, Publius, peace, for see thy father comes. 


Enter Hamitcar and Rreuuus. 


Ham. Why dost thou stop? dost thou forget this temple? 
I thought these walls had been well known to Regulus. 
Reg. Hamilcar! I was thinking what I was 
When last I saw them, and what now I am. 
Ham. (to the consul.) Carthage by me to Rome this 
greeting sends ; 
That, wearied out, at length, with bloody war, 
If Rome inclines to peace, she offers it. 
Man. We will at leisure answer thee. Be seated. 
Come, Regulus, resume thine ancient place. 
_ Reg. (pointing to the senators.) Who then are these? 
Man. 'The senators of Rome. 
Reg. And who art thou? 
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Man. What mean’st thou? I’m her consul; 
Hast thou so soon forgotten Manlius? 
Reg. And shall a slave then have a place in Rome, 
Among her consuls and her senators? 
Man. Yes!—For her heroes Rome forgets her laws; 
Softens their harsh austerity for thee, 
To whom she owes her conquest and her triumphs. 
Reg. Rome may forget, but Regulus remembers. 
Man. Was ever man so obstinately good? (aside.) 
Pub.+(rising.) Fathers, your pardon. I can sit nu 
longer. (éo the senators.) 
Reg. Publius, what dost thou mean? 
Pub. To do my duty ; 
Where Regulus must stand, shall Publius sit ? 
Keg. Alas! O Rome, how are thy manners changed ! 
When last I left thee, ’ere I sailed for Afric, 
It was a crime to think of private duties 
When public cares required attention. Sit, 
(to Pub.) And learn to occupy thy place with honor. 
Pub. Forgive me, sir, if I refuse obedience; 
My heart o’erflows with duty to my father. 
Reg. Know, Publius, that thy duty’s at an end; 
Thy father died when he became a slave. 
Man. Now urge thy suit, Hamilcar, we attend. 
ffTam. Afric hath chosen Regulus her messenger ; 
In him, both Carthage and Hamilcar speak. 
Man. (to Reg.) We are prepared to hear thee. 
Han. (to Reg.) *Ere thou speak’st 
Maturely weigh what thou hast sworn to do, 
Should Rome refuse to treat with us of peace. 
Reg. What I have sworn I will fulfil, Hamilcar. 
Be satisfied. 
Pub. Ye guardian.gods of Rome, 
» With your own eloquence inspire him now! 
Reg. Carthage by me this embassy has sent ; 
’ If Rome will leave her undisturbed possession 
Of all she now enjoys, she offers peace ; 
® But if you rather wish protracted war, 
Her next proposal is, exchange of captives ; 
If you demand advice of Regulus, 
‘Reject them both. 
Ham. What dost thou mean? 
Pub. My father! 
Man. Exalted fortitude! I’m lost in wonder. (aside.) 
Reg. Romans! I will not idly spend my breath, 


? 
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'To show the dire effects of such a peace, 
The foes, who beg it, show their dread of war. 
Man. But the exchange of prisoners thou proposest ? 
Reg. That artful scheme conceals some Punic fraud. 
Ham. Roman, beware! hast thou so soon forgotten? 
Reg. I will fulfil the treaty I have sworn to. 
Pub. All will be ruined. 
Reg. Conscript fathers! hear me. 
Though this exchange teems with a thousand ills, 
Yet ’tis th’ example I would deprecate. 
This treaty fixed, Rome’s honor is no more. 
Should her degenerate sons be promised life, 
Dishonest life, and worthless liberty, 
Her glory, valor, military pride, 
Her fame, her fortitude, her all were lost. 
What honest captive of them all would wish 
With shame to énter her imperial gates, 
The flagrant scourge of slavery on his back ? 
None, none, my friends, would wish a fate‘so vile, 
But those base cowards who resigned their arms, 
Unstained with hostile blood, and poorly sued, 
Through ignominious fear of death, for bondage ; 
The scorn, the laughter, of th’ insulting foe. 
O shame! shame! shame! eternal infamy ! 
Man. However hurtful this exchange may be, 
The liberty, the life of Regulus, 
More than compensates for it. 
Reg. Thou art mistaken. 
This Regulus is a mere mortal man, 
Yielding apace to all th’ infirmities 
Of weak decaying nature. T am old, 
Nor can my future feeble services 
Assist my country much; but mark me well; 
The young fierce heroes you'd restore to’ Carthage, 
In lieu of this old man, are her chief bulwarks. 
Fathers! in vigorous youth this well-strung arm 
Fought for my country, fought and conquered for her: 
That was the time to prize its service high. 
Now, weak and nerveless, let the foe possess it, 
For it can harm them in the field no more. 
Let Carthage have the poor, degrading triumph 
To close these failing eyes; but, O my countrymen! 
Check their vain hopes, and show aspiring Afric 
That heroes are the common growth of Rome. 
Man. Unequalled fortitude. 
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Pub. O fatal virtue! 
Ham. What doIT hear? This constancy confounds me. 
Man. (to the senators.) Let honor be the spring of all our 
actions, 

Not interest, fathers. Let no selfish views 

Preach safety at the price of truth and justice. 
Reg. If Rome would thank me, I will teach her how. 

—Know, fathers, that these savage Africans 

Thought me so base, so very low of soul, 

That the poor, wretched privilege of breathing 

Would force me to betray my country to them. 

Have these barbarians any tortures left, 

To match the cruelty of such a thought? 

Revenge me, fathers! and I’m still a Roman. 

Arm, arm yourselves, prepare your citizens, 

Snatch your imprisoned eagles from their fanes, 

Fly to the shores of Carthage, force her gates, 

Dye every Roman sword in Punic blood— 

And do such deeds—that, when I shall return 

(As I have sworn, and am resolved to do), 

I may behold with joy, reflected back, 

The terrors of your rage in the dire visages 

Of my astonished executioners. 
Ham. Surprise has chilled my blood! I’m lost in wonder! 
Pub. Does no one answer? must my father perish! 
Man. Romans, we must defer th’ important question : 

Maturest counsels must determine on it. 

Rest we awhile :—Nature requires some pause 

From high-raised admiration. Thou, Hamilcar, 

Shalt shortly know our final resolution. 

Meantime, we go to supplicate the gods. 
Reg. Have you a doubt remaining? Manlius, speak. 
Man. Yes, Regulus, I think the danger less 

To lose th’ advantage thy advice suggests, 

Than would accrue to Rome in losing thee, 

Whose wisdom might direct, whose valor guard her. 

Athirst for glory thou wouldst rush on death, _ 

And for thy country’s sake wouldst greatly perish. 

Too vast a sacrifice thy zeal requires, 


For Rome must bleed when Regulus expires. 
Exxeunt consul and senators. 
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Manent Recuuus, Pysiius, Hamincar; to them enter Ar- 
Titia and Licrnivs. 


Ham. Does Regulus fulfil his promise thus ? 
Reg. I’ve promised to return, and I will do it. 
Att. My father! think a moment. 


Lic. Ah! my friend! 
Lic. and Att. O by this hand we beg— 
Reg. Away! no more. 


Thanks to Rome’s guardian gods, I’m yet a slave, 
And will be still a slave, to make Rome free! 
Att. Was the exchange refused? O! ease my fears. 
Reg. Publius! conduct Hamilcar and myself 
To the abode thou hast for each provided. 
Att. A foreign residence? a strange abode? 
And will my father spurn his household gods? 
Pub. My sire a stranger ? ‘Will he taste no more 
The smiling blessings of his cheerful home ? 
Reg. Dost thou not know the laws of Rome forbid 
A foe’s ambassador within her gates? 
Pub. This rigid law does not extend to thee. 
Reg. Yes; did it not alike extend to all, 
’T were tyranny.—The law rights every man, 
But favors none. 
Att. Then, O my father, 
Allow thy daughter to partake thy fate! 
Reg. Attilia! no. The present exigence 
Demands far other thoughts than the soft cares, 
The fond effusions, the delightful weakness, 
The dear affections ’twixt the child and parent. 
Att. How is my father changed from what I’ve known 
him! 
Reg. The fate of Regulus is changed, not Regulus. 
I am the same, in laurels or in chains. 
"Tis the same principle ; the same fixed soul, 
Unmoved itself, though circumstances change. 
The native vigor of the free-born mind 
Still struggles with, still conquers adverse fortune ; 
Soars above chains, invincible though vanquished. 
[ Exeunt Rueurus and Pusuwus. 


Artitia, Hamiucar, going, enter Barcn. 


Bar. Ah! my Hamilcar. 


Ham. : Ah! my long-lost Barcs : 
Again I lose thee; Regulus rejects 


. 
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Th’ exchange of prisoners Africa proposes. 
My heart’s too full. O, I have much to say! 
Bar. Yet you unkindly leave me, and say nothing. 
Ham. Ah! didst thon love as thy Hamilcar loves, 
Words were superfluous; in my eyes, my Barce, 
Thou’dst read the tender eloquence of love, 
Th’ uncounterfeited language of my heart. 
A single look betrays the soul’s soft feelings, 
And shows imperfect speech of little worth. [ Exit. 
Att. My father then conspires his own destruction. 
Is it not so? 
Bar. Indeed, I fear it much; 
But as the senate has not yet resolved, 
There is some room for hope: lose not a moment; 
And, ere the conscript fathers are assembled, 
Try all the powers of winning eloquence, 
Each gentle art of feminine persuasion, 
The.love of kindred, and the faith of friends, 
To bend the rigid Romans to thy purpose. 
Att. Yes, Barce, I will go; I will exert 
My little power, though hopeless of success. 
Undone Attilia! fallen from hope’s gay heights 
Down the dread precipice of deep despair. 
So some tired mariner the coast espies, 
And his loved home explores with straining eyes; 
Prepares with joy to quit the treacherous deep, 
Hushed every wave, and every wind asleep ; 
But ere he lands upon the well-known shore, 
Wild storms arise, and furious billows roar, 
Tear the fond wretch from all his hopes away, 
And drive his shattered bark again to sea. 


WOT ITE 


Scene.—A Portico of a Palace without the Gates of Rome.— 
The Abode of the Carthaginian Ambassador. 


Enter Reeuius and Pusutus, meeting. 


Reg. Ah! Publius here at such a time as this? 
Know’st thou the important question that the senate 
This very hour debate !—Thy country’s glory, 
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Thy father’s honor, and the public good? 
Dost thou know this, and fondly linger here? 
Pub. They’re not yet met, my father. 
Reg. Haste—away— 
Support my counsel in th’ assembled senate, 
Confirm their wavering virtue by thy courage, 
And Regulus shall glory in his boy. 
Pub. Ah! spare thy son the most ungrateful task. 
What !—supplicate the ruin of my father? 
Reg. The good of Rome can never hurt her sons. 
Pub. In pity to thy children, spare thyself. 
Reg. Dost thou then think that mine’s a frantic bravery? 
That Regulus would rashly seek his fate? 
Publius! how little dost thou know thy sire! 
Misjudging youth! learn that, like other men, 
I shun the evil, and. I seek the good ; 
But that I find in guilt, and this in virtue. 
Were it not guilt, guilt of the blackest dye, 
Even to think of freedom at th’ expense 
Of my dear bleeding country? ‘To me, therefore, 
Freedom and life would be the heaviest evils; 
But to preserve that country, to restore her, 
To heal her wounds, though at the price of life, 
Or, what is dearer far, the price of liberty, 
Is virtue—therefore slavery and death 
Are Regulus’s good—his wish—his choice. 
Pub. Yet sure our country 
Reg. Ts a whole, my Publius, 
Of which we all are parés, nor should a citizen 
Regard his interests as distinct from hers ; 
No hopes or fears should touch his patriot soul, 
But what affect her honor or her shame. 
E’en when in hostile fields he bleeds to save her, bs 
"Tis not his blood he loses, ’tis his country’s ; 
He only pays her back a debt he owes. 
To her he’s bound for birth and education : 
Her Jaws secure him from domestic feuds, 
And from the foreign foe her arms protect him. 
She lends him honors, dignity, and rank, 
His wrongs revenges, and his merit pays; 
And, like a tender and indulgent mother, 
Loads him with comforts, and would make his state 
As blessed as nature and the gods designed it. 
Such gifts, my son, have their alloy of pain, 
And let th’ unworthy wretch, who will not bear 
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His portion of the public burden, lose 
Th’ advantages it yields ;—let him retire 
From the dear blessings of a social life, 
And from the sacred laws which guard those blessings, 
Renounce the civilized abodes of man, 
With kindred brutes one common shelter seek 
In horrid wilds, and dens, and dreary caves, 
And with their shaggy tenants share the spoil; 
Or if the savage hunters miss their prey, 
From scattered acorns pick a scanty meal ;— 
Far from the sweet civilities of life ; 
There let him live, and vaunt his wretched freedom; 
While we, obedient to the laws that guard us, 
Guard them, and live or die, as they decree. 
Pub. With reverence and astonishment I hear thee! 
Thy words, my father, have convinced my reason, 
But cannot touch my heart ;—nature denies 
Obedience so repugnant. I’m a son. 
Reg. A poor excuse, unworthy of a Roman! 
Brutus, Virginius, Manlius—they were fathers. 
Pub. ’Tis true, they were; but this heroic greatness, 
This glorious elevation of the soul, 
Has been confined to fathers.—Rome, till now, 
Boasts not a son of such unnatural virtue, 


’ Who, spurning all the powerful ties of blood, 


Has labored to procure his father’s death. 

Reg. Then be the first to give the great example— 
Go, hasten, be thyself that son, my Publius. 

Pub. My father, ah! 

Reg. Publius, no more; begone— 
Attend the senate—let me know my fate: 
’T will be more glorious if announced by thee. 

Pub. Too much, too much, thy rigid virtue claims 


_ From thy unhappy son. O nature, nature! 


Reg. Publius! am I a stranger, or thy father? 

In either case an obvious duty waits thee ; 
If thou regard’st me as an alien here, 
Learn to prefer to mine the good of Rome ; 

If as a father—reverence my commands. 

Pub. Ah! couldst thou look into my inmost soul, 
And see how warm it burns with love and duty, 
Thou wouldst abate the rigor of thy words. 

Reg. Could I explore the secrets of thy breast, 


- The virtue I would wish should flourish there 


Were fortitude, not weak, complaining love. 
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Pub. If thou requir’st my blood, I'll shed it all; 
But when thou dost enjoin the harsher task 
That I should labor to procure thy death, ’ 
Forgive thy son—he has not so much virtue. [ Exit 
Reg. Th’ important hour draws on, and now my soul 
Loses her wonted calmness, lest the senate 
Should doubt what answer to return to Carthage. 
O ye protecting deities of Rome! 
Ye guardian gods! look down propitious on her, 
Inspire her senate with your sacred wisdom, 
And call up all that’s Roman in their souls! 


Enter Manutws (speaking). 


See that the lictors wait, and guard the entrance— 
Take care that none intrude. 


Reg. Ah! Manlius here? 
What can this mean? 
Man. Where, where is Regulus? 


The great, the godlike, the invincible? 
Oh let me strain the hero to my breast.— 
Reg. (avoiding him.) Manlius, stand off; remember I’m a 
slave, 
And thou Rome’s consul. 
Man. T am something more ; 
IT am a man enamored of thy virtues; 
Thy fortitude and courage have subdued me. 
I was thy rival—I am now thy friend ; 
Allow me that distinction, dearer far 
Than all the honors Rome can give without it. 
Reg. 'This is the temper still of noble minds, 
And these the blessings of an humble fortune. 
Had I not been a slave, I ne’er had gained 
The treasure of thy friendship. 
Man. I confess, 
Thy grandeur cast a veil before my eyes, 
Which the reverse of fortune has removed. 
Oft have I seen thee on the day of triumph, 
A conqueror of nations, enter Rome; 
Now, thou hast conquered fortune and thyself. 
Thy laurels oft have moved my soul to envy, 
Thy chains awaken my respect, my reverence ; 
Then Regulus appeared a hero to me, ~ 
He rises now a god. 
Reg. _ Manlius, enough. 
Cease thy applause; ’tis dangerous; praise like thine 
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__ Might tempt the most severe and cautious virtue. 

Blessed be the gods, who gild my latter days 
With the bright glory of the consul’s friendship ! 

Man. Forbid it, Jove! saidst thou thy latter days? 
May gracious Heaven to a far distant hour 
Protract thy valued life. Be it my care 
To crown the hopes of thy admiring country, 

By giving back her long-lost hero to her. 
I will exert my power to bring about 
Th’ exchange of captives Africa proposes. 

Reg. Manlius, and is it thus, is this the way 
Thou dost begin to give me proofs of friendship? 
Ah! if thy love be so destructive to me, 

What would thy hatred be? Mistaken consul! 
Shall I then lose the profit of my wrongs? 

Be thus defrauded of the benefit 

I vainly hoped from all my years of bondage ? 

I did not come to show my chains to Rome, 
To move my country to a weak compassion ; 

~ I came to save her honor, to preserve her 
Irom tarnishing her glory ; came to snatch her 
From offers so destructive to her fame. 

O Manlius! either give me proofs more worthy 
A Roman’s friendship, or renew thy hate. 

Man. Dost thou not know, that, this exchange refused, 
Inevitable death must be thy fate? 

Reg. And has the name of death such terror in it, 
To strike with dread the mighty soul of Manlius? 
Tis not to-day I learn that I am mortal. 

The foe can only take from Regulus 

What wearied nature would have shortly yielded ; 

It will be now a voluntary gift, 

-?T'would then become a tribute seized, not offered. 

Yes, Manlius, tell the world that as I lived 

- For Rome alone, when I could live no longer, 

"T'was my last care how, dying, to assist, 

_ To save that country I had lived to serve. __ 

Man. O unexampled worth! O godlike Regulus! 
Thrice happy Rome! unparalleled in heroes ! 

_ Hast thou then sworn, thou awfully good man! 

_ Never to bless the consul with thy friendship ? 

_- Reg. If thou wilt love me, love me like a Roman. 

_ These are the terms on which I take thy friendship. 

- We both must make a sacrifice to Rome, 

I of my life, and thou of Regulus: 
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One must resign his being, one his friend. 
It is but just, that what procures our country 
Such real blessings, such substantial good, 
Should cost thee something—TI shall lose but little. 
Go, then, my friend! but promise, ere thou goest, 
Withvall the consular authority, 
Thou wilt support my counsel in the senate. 
If thou art willing to accept these terms, 
With transport I embrace thy proffered friendship. 
Man. (after a pause.) Yes, I do promise. 
Reg. Bounteous gods, I thank you! 
Ye never gave, in all your round of blessing, 
A gift so greatly welcome to my soul, 
As Manlius’ friendship on the terms of honor ! 
Man. Immortal Powers! why am not Ia slave? 
By Heaven! I almost envy thee thy bonds. 
Reg. My friend! there’s not a moment to be lost ; 
Ere this, perhaps the senate is assembled. 
To thee, and to thy virtues, I commit 
The dignity of Rome—my peace and honor. 
Man. Ulustrious man, farewell! 
Reg. Farewell, my friend! 
Man. 'The sacred flame thou’st kindled in my soul 
Glows in each vein, trembles in every nerve, 
And raises me to something more than man. 
My blood is fired with virtue, and with Rome, 
And every pulse beats an alarm to glory. 
Who would not spurn a sceptre when compared 
With chains like thine? Thou man of every virtue, 
O farewell! may all the gods protect and bless thee. [Evzit. 


Enter Lictnivus. 


Reg. Now I begin to live: propitious Heaven 

Inclines to favor me. Licinius here? 
Lic. With joy, my honored friend, I seek thy presence. 
Reg. And why with joy? 


Lie. Because my heart once more 
Beats high with flattering hope. In thy great cause 
I have been laboring. . 
Reg. Say’st thou in my cause? 


Lic. In thine and Rome’s. Does it excite thy wonder? 
Couldst thou then think so poorly of Licinius, 
That base ingratitude could find a place 
Within his bosom?—Can I then forget 
Thy thousand acts of friendship to my youth? 
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Forget them too at that important moment 
When most I might assist thee ?—Regulus, 
Thou wast my leader, general, father—all. 
_ Didst thou not teach me early how to tread 
The path of glory; point the way thyself, 
And bid me follow thee? 


Reg. But say, Licinius, 
What hast thou done to serve me? 
Lic. I have defended 
Thy liberty and life! 
Reg. Ah! speak—explain.— 


Lic. Just as the fathers were about to meet, 
I hastened to the temple—at the entrance 
Their passage I retarded, by the force 
Of strong entreaty ; then addressed myself 
So well to each, that I from each obtained 
A declaration, that his utmost power 
Should be exerted for thy life and freedom. 
Keg. Great gods! what doI hear?  Licinius too! 
Lic. Not he alone; no, ’twere indeed unjust 
To rob the fair Attilia of her claim 
To filial merit—What I could, I did. 
But she—thy charming daughter—heaven and earth, 
What did she not, to save her father? 
Reg. Who? 
Lic. Attilia, thy beloved—thy age’s darling! 
Was ever father blessed with such a child! 
Gods! how her looks took captive all wh@saw her! 
How did her soothing eloquence subdue 
The stoutest hearts of Rome! How did she rouse 
Contending passions in the breasts of all! 
How sweetly temper dignity with grief! 
_ With what a soft, inimitable grace, 
She praised, reproached, entreated, flattered, soothed. 
Reg. What said the senators? 


Lic. What could they say? 


Who could resist the lovely conqueror ? ; 
See where she comes—Hope dances in her eyes, 
And lights up all her beauties into smiles. 


Enter ATTILIA. 


Att. Once more, my dearest father 
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Reg. Ah, presume not 


<iaest + 
To call me by that name. For know, Attilia, 
~I number thee among the foes of Regulus. 
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Att. What do I hear? thy foe? my father’s foe? 
Reg. His worst of foes—the murderer of his glory. 
Att. Ah! is it then a proof of enmity 
To wish thee all the good that gods can give thee, 
To yield my life, if needful, for thy service? 
- Reg. Thou rash, imprudent girl! thou little know’st 
. The dignity. and weight of public cares. 
Who made a weak and inexperienced woman 
The arbiter of Regulus’s fate ? 
ic. For pity’s sake, my lord! 
Reg. Peace, peace, young man! 
Her silence better than thy language pleads. 
That bears at least the semblance of repentance. 
Immortal powers! A daughter and a Roman! 
Att. Because I am a daughter, I presumed 
Lic. Because I am a Roman, I aspired 
T’ oppose th’ inhuman rigor of thy fate. 
Reg. No more, Licinius. How can he be called 
A Roman who would live with infamy ? 
Or how can she be Regulus’s daughter, 
Whose coward mind wants fortitude and honor? 
Unhappy children! now you make me feel 
The burden of my chains: your feeble souls 
Have made me know I am indeed a slave. [ Exit. 
Att. Tell me, Licinius, and O! tell me truly, 
If thou believ’st in all the round of time 
There ever breathed a maid so truly wretched ? 
To weep, to mourng§a father’s cruel fate— 
To love him with soul-rending tenderness— 
To know no peace by day, or rest by night— 
To bear a bleeding heart in this poor bosom, 
Which aches and trembles but to think he suffers; 
This is my crime—in any other child 
*T would be a merit. 
Lic. O! my best Attilia, 
Do not repent thee of the pious deed: 
It was a virtuous error. That in us 
Ts a just duty, which the godlike soul 
Of Regulus would think a shameful weakness. 
If the contempt of life in him be virtue, 
It were in us a crime to let him perish. 
Perhaps at last he may consent to live ; 
He then will thank us for our cares to save him: 
Let not his anger fright thee. Though our love 
Offend him now, yet, when his mighty soul 
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{s reconciled to life, he will not chide us. 
The sick man loathes, and with reluctance takes 
The remedy by which his health’s restored. 

Att. Licinius! his reproaches wound my soul. 
I cannot live, and bear his indignation. 

Lic. Would my Attilia rather lose her father 
Than, by offending him, preserve his life ? 

Att. Ah! no. If he but live, I am contented. 

Lic. Yes, he shall live, and we again be blessed : 
Then dry thy tears, and Jet those lovely orbs 
Beam with their wonted lustre on Licinius, 


Who lives but in the sunshine of thy smiles. [ Exit. 
Att. (alone.) Oh Fortune, Fortune, thou capricious 
goddess! 


Thy frowns and favors have alike no bounds; 
Unjust or prodigal in each extreme. 
When thou would’st humble human vanity, 
By singling out a wretch to bear thy wrath, 
Thou crushest him with anguish to excess ; 
If thou wouldst bless, thou mak’st the happiness 
Too poignant for his giddy sense to bear. 
Immortal gods, who rule the fates of men, 
Preserve my father! bless him, bless him, Heaven ! 
If your avenging thunderbolts mus¢ fall, 
Strike here—this bosom will invite the blow, 
And thank you for it: but in mercy spare, 
O! spare his sacred, venerable head ; 
Respect in Aim an image of yourselves ; 
And leave a world, who wants it, an example 
Of courage, wisdom, constancy, and truth. 
Yet if, Eternal Powers who rule this ball! 
You have decreed that Regulus must fall, 
Teach me to yield to your divine command, 
And meekly bow to your correcting hand ; 
Contented to resign, or pleased receive, ; 
What reason may withhold, or mercy give. [Ext 
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ACT IV. 


Screne—Grallery in the Ambassador’ s Palace. 


Reg. (alone). Be calm, my soul! what strange emotions 
shake thee! 

Emotions thou hast never felt till now. 

Thou hast defied the dangers of the deep, 

Th’ impetuous hurricane, the thunder’s roar, 

And all the terrors of the various war ; 

Yet now thou tremblest, fearful and dismayed 

With anxious expectation of thy fate. 

Yes, thou hast amplest reason for thy fears ; 

For, till this hour, so pregnant with events, 

Thy fame and glory never were at stake. 
Soft—let me think—what is this thing called glory ? 

Tis the soul’s tyrant, that should be dethroned, 

And learn subjection like her other passions! 

Ah! no! ’tis false: this is the coward’s plea; 

The lazy language of refining vice. 

That man was born in vain, whose wish to serve 

Is circumscribed within the wretched bounds 

Of se/f—a narrow, miserable sphere ! 

Glory exalts, enlarges, dignifies, 

Absorbs the selfish in the social claims, 

And renders man a blessing to mankind.— 

It is this principle, this spark of Deity, 

Rescues debased humanity from guilt, 

And elevates it by her strong excitements.— 

It takes off sensibility from pain, 

From peril, fear; plucks out the sting from death; 

Changes ferocious into gentle manners ; 

And teaches men to imitate the gods... 

It shows,—but see, alas! where Publius comes. 

Ah! he advances with a downcast eye, 

And step irresolute. 


Enter Pusuivs. 


Reg. My Publius, welcome! 
What tidings dost thou bring? What says the senate ? 
Is yet my fate determined? quickly tell me.— 

Pub. I cannot speak, and yet, alas! I must. 

Reg. 'Tell me the whole. 


Pub. . _ Would I were rather dumb! 
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Reg. Publius, no more delay :—I charge thee speak. 
Pub. The senate has decreed you shall depart. 
Reg. Blest spirit of Rome ! thou hast at last prevailed. 
I thank the gods, I have not lived in vain! 
Where is Hamilcar ?—find him—let us go, 
For Regulus has nought to do in Rome; 
I have accomplished her important work, 
And must depart. 
Pub. Ah, my unhappy father ! 
Reg. Unhappy, Publius! didst thou say unhappy ? 
Does he, does that blest man deserve this name, 
Who to his latest breath can serve his country ? 
Pub. Like thee, my father, I adore my country, 
Yet weep with anguish o’er thy cruel chains. 
Reg. Dost thou not know that life ’s a slavery? 
The body is the chain that binds the soul; 
A yoke that every mortal must endure. 
Wouldst thou lament—lament the general fate, 
The chain thajnature gives, entailed on all : 
Not these £ wear. 
Pub. Forgive, forgive my sorrows: 
I know, alas! too well, those fell barbarians 
Intend thee instant death. 
Reg. So shall my life 
And servitude together have an end. 
Publius, farewell! nay, do not follow me. 
Pub. Alas! my father, if thou ever lov’dst me, 


’ Refuse me not the mournful consolation 


To pay the last sad offices of duty 
I e’er can show thee. ; 
Reg. No!—thou can’st fulfil 
Thy duty to thy father in a way 
More grateful to him: I must straight embark. 
Be it meanwhile thy pious care to keep 
' My loved Attilia from a sight, I fear, 


_ Would rend her gentle heart. Her tears, my son, 


- Would dim the glories of thy father’s triumph. 
_ Her sinking spirits are subdued by grief; 
* And, should her sorrows pass the bounds of reason, 


: Publius, have pity on her tender age, 
_ Compassionate the weakness of her sex. 
We must not hope to find in her soft soul 


, 


The strong exertion of a manly courage. 
Support her fainting spirit, and instruct her, 


_ By thy example, how a Roman ought 
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To bear misfortune. O, indulge her weakness! 

And be to her the father she will lose. 

I leave my daughter to thee—I do more— 

I leave to thee the conduct of—thyself. 

—Ah, Publius! I perceive thy courage fails ; 

I see thé quivering lip, the starting tear ;— 

That lip, that tear calls down my mounting soul. 

Resume thyself—O! do not blast my hope! 

Yes—I’m composed—thou wilt not mock my age— 

Thou aré—thou art a Roman—and my son. [ Exit. 
Pub. And is he gone?—now be thyself, my sou! — 

Hard is the conflict, but the triumph glorious. 

Yes,—I must conquer these too tender feelings ; 

The blood that fills these veins demands it of me; 

My father’s great example, too, requires it. 

Forgive me, Rome, and glory, if I yielded 

To nature’s strong attack :—I must subdue it. 

Now, Regulus, I feel I am thy son. 


Enter Arritis and Barce. 


Att. My brother, I’m distracted, wild with fear— 
Tell me, O tell me, what I dread to know— 
Is it, then, true ?—I cannot speak—my father? 

Bar. May we believe the fatal news? 

Pub. Yes, Barce. 
{tis determined. Regulus must go. 

Ait. Immortal powers !—What say’st thou? 


Bar. Can it be? 
Thou can’st not mean it. 
Ait. Then you’ve all betrayed me. 


Pub. Thy grief avails not. 


Enter Hamiicar and Licintivs. 


Bar. Pity us, Hamilear: 
Att. O, help, Licinius, help the lost Attilia! 
Ham. My Barce! there’s no hope. 


Lic. Ah! my fair mourner, 
All’s lost! 
Att. What, all, Licinius? said’st thou all? 


Not one poor glimpse cf comfort left behind ? 

Tell me at least where Regulus is gone: 

The daughter shall partake the father’s chains, 

And share the woes she knew not to prevent. [going 
Pub. What would thy wild despair? Attilia, stay ; 


, 
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Thou must not follow; this excess of grief 


~ Would much offend him. 


Att. Dost thou hope to stop me? 

Pub. I hope thou wilt resume thy better self, 
And recollect thy father will not bear— 

Att. I only recollect I ama daughter ; 
A poor, defenceless, helpless, wretched daughter ! 
Away—and let me follow. 

Pub. No, my sister. 

Att. Detain me not—Ah! while thou hold’st me here, 
He goes, and I shall never see him more. 

Bar. My friend, be comforted: he cannot go 
Whilst here Hamilcar stays. 

Att. O, Barce, Barce ! 
Who will advise, who comfort, who assist me ? 
Hamilear, pity me. ‘Thou wilt not answer? 

Ham. Rage and astonishment divide my soul. 

Att. Licinius, wilt thou not relieve my sorrows? 

Lic. Yes, at my life’s expense, my heart’s best treasure, 
Wouldst thou instruct me how. 

Att. My brother, too— 
Ah! look with mercy on thy sister’s woes! 

Pub. I will at least instruct thee how to bear them. 
My sister—yield thee to thy adverse fate ; 
Think of thy father, think of Regulus: 
Has he not taught thee how to brave misfortune 2 
Tis but by following his illustrious steps 


_ Thou e’er canst merit to be called his daughter. 


Att. And is it thus thou dost advise thy sister ? 
Are these, ye gods, the feelings of a son? 
Indifference here becomes impiety— 

Thy savage heart ne’er felt the dear delights 


Of filial tenderness—the thousand joys 
_ That flow from blessing and from being blessed ! 


No—didst thou love thy father as J love him, 


- Our kindred souls would be in unison ; 
_ And all my sighs be echoed back by thine. 
_ Thou wouldst—alas !—I know not what I say. 


Forgive me, Publius,—but, indeed, my brother, 


~ I do not understand this cruel coldness. 


Ham. Thou mayst not—but I understand it well. 


His mighty soul, full as to thee it seems 


- Of Rome and glory—is enamored—caught— 


- Enraptured with the beauties of fair Barce. 
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She stays behind, if Regulus departs. 
Behold the cause of all the well-feigned virtue 
Of this mock patriot—curst dissimulation ! 

Pub. And canst thou entertain such vile suspicions ? 
Gods! what an outrage to a son like me. 

Ham. Yes, Roman: now I see thee as thcu art, 
Thy naked soul divested of its veil, 

Its specious coloring, its dissembled virtues : 

Thou hast plotted with the senate to prevent 

Th’ exchange of captives. All thy subtle arts, 

Thy smooth inventions, have been set to work— 

The base refinements of your polished land. 
Pub. In truth, the doubt is worthy of an African. 

(contemptuously.) 

fam. I know— 

Pub. Peace, Carthaginian, peace, and hear me: 
Didst thou not know, that on the very man : 
Thou hast insulted, Barce’s fate depends ? 

Ham. Too well I know, the cruel chance of war 
Gave her, a blooming captive, to thy mother ; 

Who, dying, left the beauteous prize to thee. 

Pub. Now, see the use a Roman makes of power. 
Heaven is my witness how I loved the maid ! 

O she was dearer to my soul than light! 

Dear as the vital stream that feeds my heart! 
But know my honor ’s dearer than my love. 

I do not even hope thou wilt believe me ; 

Thy brutal soul, as savage as thy clime, 

Can never taste those elegant delights, 

Those pure refinements, love and glory yield. 
Tis not to thee I stoop for vindication, 

Alike to me thy friendship or thy hate ; 

But to remove from others a pretence 

For branding Publius with the name of villain; 
That they may see no sentiment but honor 
Informs this bosom.—Barce, thou art free. 
Thou hast my leave with him to quit this shore. 


Now learn, barbarian, how a Roman loves! [Ezit. 
Bar. He cannot mean it! 
Ham. O exalted virtue ! 


Which challenges esteem though from a foe. 


(looking after Publius.) 


Att. Ah! cruel Publius, wilt thou leave me thus ? 
Thus leave thy sister ? 
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Bar. Didst thou hear, Hamilcar ? 
O! didst thou hear the godlike youth resign me? 
(Hamilcar and Licinius seem lost in thought.) 
Ham. Farewell! I will return. 


Lic. Farewell, my love! (éo Aétilia.) 
Bar. Hamilcar, where— 
Att. Alas! where art thou going? 


(to Licinzus.) 
Lic. If possible, to save the life of Regulus. 
Att. But by what means 1—Ah! how canst thou effect it ? 
Lic. Since the disease so desperate is become, 
We must apply a desperate remedy. 
Ham. (after a long pause.) Yes, I will mortify this gen- 
erous foe; 
Pll be revenged upon this stubborn Roman ; 
Not by defiance bold, or feats of arms, 
But by a means more sure to work its end; 
By emulating his exalted worth, 
And showing him a virtue like his own ; 
Such a refined revenge as noble minds 
Alone can practise, and alone can feel. 
Att. If thou wilt go, Licinius, fet Attilia 
At least go with thee. 
Lic. No, my gentle love, 


Too much I prize thy safety and thy peace. 


Let me entreat thee, stay with Barce here 
Till our return. 
Att. Then, ere ye go, in pity 
Explain the latent purpose of your souls. 
Lic. Soon shalt thou know it all—Farewell! farewell! 


Let us keep Regulus in Rome, or die. 
to Hamilcar as he goes out.) 


Ham. Yes. These smooth, polished Romans shall confess 
The soil of Afric too produces heroes. 
What though our pride, perhaps, be less than theirs, 
Our virtue may be equal: they shall,own 
The path of honor’s not unknoWwn‘to Carthage, 
Nor, as they arrogantly think, éonfined 
To their proud capitol :—Yes, they shall learn 


_ The gods look down on other climes than theirs. [ Exit. 


Att. What! gone, both gone? What can I think or dof 


-Licinius leaves me, led by love and virtue, 


_ To rouse the citizens to war and tumult, 


) 
é 
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Which may be fatal to himself and Rome, 
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And yet, alas! not serve my dearest father. 
Protecting deities! preserve them both! 

Bar. Nor is thy Barce more at ease, my friend ; 
I dread the fierceness of Hamilcar’s courage ; 
Roused by the grandeur of thy brother’s deed, 
And stung by his reproaches, his great soul 
Will scorn to be outdone by him in glory. 
Yet, let us rise to courage and to life, 
Forget the weakness of our helpless sex, 
And mount above these coward woman’s fears. 
Hope dawns upon my mind—my prospect clears, 
And every cloud now brightens into day. 

Att. How different are our souls! Thy sanguine temper, 
Flushed with the native vigor of thy soil, 
Supports thy spirits; while the sad Attilia, 
Sinking with more than all her sex’s fears, 
Sees not a beam of hope; or, if she sees it, 
Tis not the bright, warm splendor of the sun ; 
It is a sickly and uncertain glimmer 
Of instantaneous lightning, passing by. 
It shows, but not diminishes the danger ; 
And leaves my poor benigltted soul as dark 
As it had never shone. 

Bar. Come, let us go. 
Yes, joys unlooked for now shall gild thy days, 
And brighter suns reflect propitious rays. [ Exeunr 


Scene—A Hfall looking towards the Garden. 


Enter Reeuvs, speaking to one of Hamiucar’s attendants 


Where’s your ambassador? where is Hamilcar ?’ 
Ere this he doubtless knows the senate’s will. 
Go seek him out—tell him we must depart— 
Rome has no hope for him, or wish for me. 
Longer delay were criminal in both. 


Enter Manuivs. 
Reg. He comes! the consul comes! My noble friend! 
O let me strain thee to this grateful heart, 
And thank thee for the vast, vast debt I owe thee! 
But for thy friendship I had been a wretch— 
Had been compelled to shameful liberty. 
To thee I owe the glory of these chains, 
My faith inviolate, my fame preserved, 
My honor, virtue, glory, bondage,—all ! 
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Man. But we shall lose thee, so it is decreed— 
Thou must depart! 
Reg. Because I must depart 
You will not lose me; I were lost indeed 
Did I remain in Rome. 
Man. Ah! Regulus, 
Why, why so late do I begin to love thee 2 
Alas! why have the adverse fates decreed 
I ne’er must give thee other proofs of friendship, 
Than those, so fatal, and so full of wo? 
Reg. Thou hast performed the duties of a friend; 
Of a just, faithful, true, and noble friend ; 
Yet, generous as thou art, if thou constrain me 
To sink beneath a weight of obligation, 
I could—yes, Manlius—I could ask still more. 
Man. Explain thyself. 
Reg. I think I have fulfilled 
The various duties of a citizen ; 
Nor have I aught beside to do for Rome. 
Now, nothing for the public good remains, 
Manlius, I recollect I am a father! 
My Publius! my Attilia! ah, my friend, 
They are (forgive the weakness of a parent) 
To my fond heart dear as the drops that warm it. 
Next to my country, they’re my all of life; 
And, if a weak old man be not deceived, 
They will not shame that country. Yes, my friend, 
The love of virtue blazes in their souls. 
As yet these tender plants are immature, 
And ask the fostering hand of cultivation : 
Heaven in its wisdom would not let their father 
Accomplish this great work. To thee, my friend, 
The tender parent delegates the trust : 
Do not refuse a poor man’s legacy ; 
I do bequeath my orphans to thy love— 
If thou wilt kindly take them to thy bosom, 
Their loss will be repaid with usury. 
O let the father owe his glory to thee ; 
The children their protection ! 
Man. Regulus, 
With grateful joy my heart accepts the trust ; 
~ QO! I will shield with jealous tenderness 
_ The precious blossoms from a blasting world. 
_ In me thy children shall possess a father, 
_- Though not as worthy, yet as fond as thee. 
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The pride be mine to fill their youthful breasts 
With every virtue—'twill not cost me much: 
I shall have nought to teach, nor they to learn, 
But the great history of their godlike sire. 
Reg. I will not hurt the grandeur of thy virtue, 
By paying thee so poor a thing as thanks. 
Now all is over, and I bless the gods, 
I’ve nothing more to do. 


Enter Pusuius in haste. 


Pub. O Regulus! 
Reg. Say, what has happened? 
Pub. Rome is in a tumult— 


There’s scarce a citizen but runs to arms— 
They will not let thee go. 
Reg. Is’t possible ? 
Can Rome so far forget her dignity 
As to desire this infamous exchange ? 
I blush to think. it! 
Pub. Ah! not so, my father. 
Rome cares not for the peace nor for th’ exchange ; 
She only wills that Regulus shall stay. 
Reg. How, stay? my oath—my faith—my honor! ah! 
Do they forget? 
Pub. No: every man exclaims 
That neither faith nor honor should be kept 
With Carthaginian perfidy and fraud. 
Reg. Gods! gods! on what vile principles they reason ! 
Can guilt in Carthage palliate guilt in Rome? 
Or vice in one absolve it in another ? 
Ah! who hereafter shall be criminal, 
If precedents are used to justify 
The blackest crimes ? 
Pub. Th’ infatuated people 
Have called the augurs to the sacred fane, 
There to determine this momentous point. 
Reg. I have no need of oracles, my son ; 
Honor’s the oracle of honest men. 
I gave my promise, which I will observe 
With most religious strictness. Rome, ’tis true, 
Had power to choose the peace, or change of slaves; 
But whether Regulus return or not, 
Is his concern, not the concern of Rome. j 
That was a public, this a private care. 
| 
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Publius! thy father is not what he was; 
Zam the slave of Carthage, nor has Rome 
Power to dispose of captives not her own. 
Guards! let us to the port.—Farewell, my friend. 
Man. Let me entreat thee stay ; for shouldst thou go 
To stem this tumult of the populace, 
They will by force detain thee: then, alas! 
Both Regulus and Rome must break their faith. 
Reg. What! must I then remain? 
Man. No, Regulus, 
I will not check thy great career of glory: 
Thou shalt depart; meanwhile, I’ll try to calm 
This wild, tumultuous uproar of the people. 
The consular authority shall still them. 
Reg. Thy virtue is my safeguard—but— 
Man. Enough.— 
J know thy honor, and trust thou to mine. 
I am a Roman, and I feel some sparks 
Of Regulus’s virtue in my breast. 
Though fate denies me thy illustrious chains, 
I will at Jeast endeavor to deserve them. [ Exit. 
Reg. How is my country altered! how, alas, 
Is the great spirit of old Rome extinct! 
Restraint and force must now be put to use, 
To make her virtuous. She must be compelled 
To faith and honor.—Ah! what, Publius here? 
And dost thou leave so tamely to my friend 
The honor to assist me? Go, my boy ; 
*T will make me more in love with chains and death, 
To owe them to a son. 
Pub. I go, my father— 
I will, I will obey thee. 
Reg. Do not sigh— 
One sigh will check the progress of thy glory. 
Pub. Yes, I will own the pangs of death itself 
Would be less cruel than these agonies: 
Yet do not frown austerely on thy son: 
His anguish ps virtue: if to conquer 
The feelings of my soul were easy to me, 
‘T would be no merit. Do not then defraud 
Fhe sacrifice I make thee of its worth. [ Ex. severally, 


Manutus, ATTILIA. 


Att. (speaking as she enters.) Where is the consul ?— 
where, O! where is Manlins? 
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I come to breathe the voice of mourning to him ; 
I come to crave his mercy, to conjure him 
To whisper peace to my afflicted bosom, 
And heal the anguish of a wounded spirit. 
Man. What would the daughter of my noble friend? 
Att» (kneeling.) If ever pity’s sweet emotions touched 
thee,— 
If ever gentle love assailed thy breast— 
If ever virtuous friendship fired thy soul— 
By the dear names of husband and of parent— 
By all the soft yet powerful ties of nature— 
If e’er thy lisping infants charmed thine ear, 
And wakened all the father in thy soul,— 
If e’er thou hop’st to have thy latter days 
Blest by their love, and sweetened by their duty— 
O! hear a kneeling, weeping, wretched daughter, 
Who begs a father’s life—not hers alone, 
But Rome’s—his country’s father. 
Man. Gentle maid! 
O! spare this soft, subduing eloquence !— 
Nay, rise. I shall forget I am a Roman— 
Forget the mighty debt I owe my country— 
Forget the fame and glory of thy father. 
I must conceal this weakness. (turns from her.} 
Att. (rises eagerly.) Ah! you weep ! 
Indulge, indulge, my lord, the virtuous softness: 
Was ever sight so graceful, so becoming, 
As pity’s tear upon the hero’s cheek ? 
Man. No more-—I must not hear thee. (going.) 
Att How ! not hear me! 
You must—you shall—nay, nay, return, my lord— 
O! fly not from me—look upon my woes, 
And imitate the mercy of the gods: 
"Tis not their thunder that excites our reverence, ~ 
"Tis their mild mercy and forgiving love. 
Twill add a brighter lustre to thy laurels, 
When men shall say, and proudly point thee out, 
“* Behold the consul !—he who saved his friend.” 
Oh! what a tide of joy will overwhelm thee! * 
_ Who will not envy thee thy glorious feelings ? 
Man. Thy father scorns his liberty and life, 
Nor will accept of either at th’ expense 
Of honor, virtue, glory, faith, and Rome. 
Att. Think you behold the godlike Regu us ' 
The prey of unrelenting, savage foes, : 
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Ingenious only in contriving ill :— 
Eager to glut their hunger of revenge, 
They'll plot such new, such dire, unheard-of tortures— 
Such dreadful and such complicated vengeance, 
As e’en the Punic annals have not known ; 
And, as they heap fresh torments on his head, 
They’ll glory in their genius for destruction. 
Ah! Manlius—now methinks I see my father— 
My faithful fancy, full of his idea, 
Presents him to me—mangled, gashed, and torn— 
Stretched on the rack in writhing agony— 
The torturing pincers tear his quivering flesh, 
While the dire murderers smile upon his wounds— 
His groans their music, and his pangs their sport. 
And if they lend some interval of ease, 
Some dear-bought intermission, meant to make 
The following pang more exquisitely felt, 
The insulting executioners exclaim, 
* Now, Roman! feel the vengeance thou hast scorned !’ 
Man. Repress thy sorrows— 
Att. Can the friend of Regulus 
Advise his daughter not to mourn his fate ? 
How cold, alas! is friendship, when compared 
To ties of blood—to nature’s powerful impulse ! 
Yes—she asserts her empire in my soul ; 
Tis nature pleads—she will—she must be heard ; 
With warm, resistless eloquence she pleads. 
Ah, thou art softened !—see—the consul yields— 
The feelings triumph—tenderness prevails— 
The Roman is subdued—the daughter conquers! 
(catching hold of his robe.) 
. Man. Ah! hold me not—I must not, cannot stay ; 
' The softness of thy sorrow is contagious ; 
I too may feel when I should only reason. 
I dare not hear thee—Regulus and Rome, 
The patriot and the friend—all, all forbid it. 
(breaks from her, and exit.) 
Att. O feeble grasp !—and is he gone, quite gone? 
Hold, hold thy empire, reason, firmly hold it ; 
- Or rather quit at once thy feeble throne, 
Since thou but serv’st to show me what I’ve lost ; 
To heighten all the horrors that await me ; 
To summon up a wild, distracted crowd 
_ Of fatal images; to shake my soul; 
To scare sweet peace, and banish hope itself. 
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Farewell! delusive dreams of joy, farewell! 
Come, fell despair! thou pale-eyed spectre, come; 
For thou shalt be Attilia’s inmate now, 
And thou shalt grow, and twine about her heart, 
And she shall be so much enamored of thee, 
The pageant pleasure ne’er shall interpose 
Her gaudy presence to divide you more. 
(stands in an attitude of silent grief.) 


Enter Licintvs. 


Lic. At length I’ve found thee—ah, my charming maid! 
How have I sought thee out with anxious fondness! 
Alas! she hears me not. My best Attilia! 

Ah! grief oppresses every gentle sense. 
Still, still she hears not—’tis Licinius speaks : 
He comes to soothe the anguish of thy spirit, 
And hush thy tender sorrows into peace. 

Att. Who’s he that dares assume the voice of love, 
And comes unbidden to these dreary haunts ? 

Steals on the sacred treasury of wo, 
And breaks the league despair and I have made? 

Lic. ’Tis one who comes the messenger of Heaven, 
To talk of peace, of comfort, and of joy. 

Att. Didst thou not mock me with the sound of joy? 
Thou little know’st the anguish of my soul, 

If thou believ’st I ever can again, 

So long the wretched sport of angry fortune, 
Admit delusive hope to my sad bosom. 

No—lI abjure the flatterer and her train. 

Let those, who ne’er have been like me deceived, 
Embrace the fair fantastic sycophant— 

For I, alas! am wedded to despair, 

And will not hear the sound of comfort more. 

Lic. Cease, cease, my love, this tender voice of wo, 
Though softer than the dying cygnet’s plaint : 

She ever chants her most melodious strain. 
When death and sorrow harmonize her nate. 

Att. Yes, I will listen now with fond delight ; 
or death and sorrow are my darling themes. 

Well !—what hast thou to say of death and sorrow? 
Believe me, thou wilt find me apt to listen, 

And, if my tongue be slow to answer thee, 

Instead of words I’ll give thee sighs and tears. 

Lic. I come to dry thy tears, not make them flow; 
The gods once more propitious smile upon us; 
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I thought that if my father had been saved 
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Joy shall again await each happy morn, 
And ever-new delight shall crown the day! 
Yes, Regulus shall live. 

Att. Ah, me! what say’st thou? 
Alas! I’m but a poor, weak, trembling woman— 
I cannot bear these wild extremes of fate— 
Then mock me not. I think thou art Licinius, 
The generous lover, and the faithful friend ! 

I think thou wouldst not sport with my afflictions. 

Lic. Mock thy afflictions? May eternal Jove, 
And every power at whose dread shrine we worship, 
Blast all the hopes my fond ideas form, 

If I deceive thee! Regulus shall live, 

Shall live to give thee to Licinius’ arms. 

O! we will smooth his downward path of life, 
And after a long length of virtuous years, 

At the last verge of honorable age, 

When nature’s glimmering lamp goes gently out, 
We'll close, together close his eyes in peace, 
Together drop the sweetly-painful tear, 

Then copy out his virtues in our lives. 

Att. And shall we be so blest? is’t possible? 
Forgive me, my Licinius, if I doubt thee. 

Fate never gave such exquisite delight 
As flattering hope hath imaged to thy soul. 
But how? Explain this bounty of the gods. 

Lic. Thou know’st what influence the name of tribune 
Gives its possessor o’er the people’s minds : 

That power I have exerted, nor in vain ; 
All are prepared to second my designs : 
The plot is ripe—there’s not a man but swears 
‘To keep thy godlike father here in Rome— 


: To save his life at hazard of his own. 


Att. By what gradation does my joy ascend ! 


By any means, I had been rich in bliss: 
But that he lives, and lives preserved by thee,- 


© Is-such a prodigality of fate, 


I cannot bear my joy with moderation : 


_ Heaven should have dealt it with a scantier hand, 
_ And not have showered such plenteous blessings on me; 


They are too great, too flattering to be real; 


. -’Tis some delightful vision which enchants, 


_ And cheats my senses, weakened by misfortune. 


‘a 


Lic. We'll seek thy father ; and, meanwhile, my fair, 
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Compose thy sweet emotions ere thou seest him. 
Pleasure itself is painful in excess ; 

For joys, like sorrows, in extreme oppress : 

The gods themselves our pious cares approve, 
And to reward our virtue, crown our love. 


ACT V. 


An Apartment in the Ambassador’s Palace—Guards and 
other Attendants seen at a distance. 


Ham. Where is this wondrous man, this matchless hero, 
This arbiter of kingdoms and of kings, 
This delegate of Heaven, this Roman god? 
I long to show his soaring mind an equal, 
And bring it to the standard of humanity. 
What pride, what glory will it be to fix 
An obligation on his stubborn soul! 
OQ! to constrain a foe to be obliged ! 
The very thought exalts me e’en to rapture. 


Enter Reeuuvs and Guards. 


Ham. Well, Regulus! At last— 
Reg. I know it all; 
I know the motive of thy just complaint— 
Be not alarmed at this licentious uproar 
Of the mad populace. I will depart— 
Fear not; I will not stay in Rome alive. 
Ham. What dost thou mean by uproar and alarms? 
Hamilcar does not come to vent complaints ; 
He rather comes to prove, that Afric too 
Produces heroes, and that Tiber’s banks 
May find a rival on the Punic coast. 
Reg. Be it so.—’Tis not a time for vain debate : 
Collect thy people.—Let us straight depart. 
Ham. Lend me thy hearing first. 
Reg. O patience, patienc2 _ 
Ham. Is it esteemed a glory to be grateful ? z 
Reg. The time has been when ’twas a duty only ; : 
But ’tis a duty now so little practised, : 
That to perform it is become a-glory. j 
& 


» 
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Ham. If to fulfil it should expose to danger ? 
Reg. It rises then to an illustrious virtue. 
Ham. Then grant this merit to an African. 
Give me a patient hearing Thy great son, 
As delicate in honor as in love, 
Hath nobly given my Barce to my arms; 
And yet I know he dotes upon the maid. 
I come to emulate the generous deed ; 
He gave me back my love, and in return 
I will restore his father. 


Reg. Ah! what sayest thou? 
Wilt thou preserve me, then? 

Ham. I will. 

Reg. But how? 

Ham. By leaving thee at liberty to fly. 

Reg. Ah! 


HTam. I will dismiss my guards on some pretence ; 
Meanwhile do thou escape, and lie concealed : 
I will affect a rage I shall not feel, 
Unmoor my ships, and sail for Africa. 

Reg. Abhorred barbarian! 


Ham. Well, what dost thou say? 
Art thou not much suprised ? 

Reg. I ameindeed. 

Ham. Thou couldst not then have hoped it? 

Reg. No! I could not 


Ham. And yet I’m not a Roman. 
Reg. (smiling contemptuously.) I perceive it. 
Ham. You may retire. (aloud to the guards.) 


Reg. No!—Stay, I charge you, stay. 

Ham. And wherefore stay ? 

Reg. I thank thee for thy offer, 
But I shall go with thee. 

Ham. Tis well, proud man! 
Thou dost despise me, then? 

Reg. No, but I pity thee. 

Ham. Why pity me? 

Reg Because thy poor, dark soul 


Hath never felt the piercing ray of virtue. 
Know, African! the scheme thou dost propose 
Would injure me, thy country, and thyself. 
Ham. Thou dost mistake. 
Reg. Who was it gave thee power 
To rule the destiny of Regulus? 
__ Am [ a slave to Carthage, or to thee? 
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Ham. What does it signify from whom, proud Roman, 
Thou dost receive this benefit ? 

Reg. A benefit ? 

O savage ignorance ! is it a benefit 
To lie, elope, deceive, and be a villain? ' 

Ham. What! not when life itself, when all’s at stake? 
Know’st thou my countrymen prepare thee tortures 
That shock imagination but to think of? 

Thou wilt be mangled, butchered, racked, impaled. 
Does not thy nature shrink? 

Reg. (smiling at his threats.) Uamilcar! no. 
Dost thou not know the Roman genius better ? 
We live on honor—'tis our food, our life, 

The motive and the measure of our deeds ! 

We look on death as on a common object; 

The tongue nor falters, nor the cheek turns pale, 
Nor the calm eye is moved at sight of him: 

We court, and we embrace him undismayed ; 
We smile at tortures if they lead to glory, 

And only cowardice and guilt appal us. 

Ham. Fine sophistry! the valor of the tongue ; 
The heart disclaims it: leave this pomp of words, 
And cease dissembling with a friend like me. 

I know that life is deareto all who live; 
That death is dreadful,—yes, and must be feared, 
E’en by the frozen apathists of Rome. 

Keg. Did I fear death when on Bagrada’s banks 
I faced and slew the formidable serpent 
That made your boldest Africans recoil, 

And shrink with horror, though the monster lived 
A native inmate of their own parched deserts? 
Did I fear death before the gates of Adis?— 
Ask Bostar, or let Asdrubal confess. 
Ham. Or shall I rather of Xantippus ask, 
Who dared to undeceive deluded Rome, 
And prove this vaunter not invincible? 
Tis even said, in Africa I mean, 
He made a prisoner of this demi-god, 
Did we not triumph then ? 

Reg. Vain boaster! no. 
No Carthaginian conquered Regulus ; 
Xantippus was a Greek—a brave one too: 
Yet what distinction did your Afric make 
Between the man who served her, and her foe? 
I was the object of her open hate ; 
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He, of her secret, dark malignity. 
He durst not trust the nation he had saved ; 
He knew, and therefore feared you.—Yes, he knew 
Where once you were obliged, you ne’er forgave. 
Could you forgive at all, you’d rather pardon 
‘he man who hated, than the man who served you. 
Xantippus found his ruin ere it reached him, 
Lurking behind your honors and rewards ; 
Found it in your feigned courtesies and fawnings. 
When vice intends to strike a master stroke, 
Its veil is smiles, its language protestations. 
The Spartan’s merit threatened, but his service 
Compelled his ruin.—Both you could not pardon. 
HTam. Come, come, I know full well— 
Reg. Barbarian! peace. 
I’ve heard too much—Go, call thy followers; 
Prepare thy ships, and learn to do thy duty. 
Ham. Yes! show thyself intrepid, and insult me; 
Call mine the. blindness of barbarian friendship. 
On Tiber’s banks I hear thee, and am calm: 
But know, thou scornful Roman! that too soon 
In Carthage thou may’st fear and feel my vengeance; 
Thy cold, obdurate pride shall there confess, 
Though Rome may talk, ’tis Africa ean punish. [ Exit, 
Reg. Farewell! I’ve not a thought to waste on thee. 
Where is the consul? why does Publius stay? 
Alas! I fear—but see, Attilia comes !— 


Enter ATTILiA. 


Reg. What brings thee here, my child? What eager joy 
Transports thee thus? 
Att. I cannot speak—my father! 
* Joy choaks my utterance—Rome, dear grateful Rome 
(O! may her cup with blessings overflow), 
Gives up our common destiny to thee ; 
Faithful and constant to th’ advice thou gav’st her, 
She will not hear of peace, or change of slaves, 
But she insists—reward and bless her, gods !— 
That thou shalt here remain. 
Reg. What! with the shame— 
Att. O' no—the sacred senate hath considered 
That when to Carthage thou didst pledge thy faith, 
Thou wast a captive, and that, being such, 
Thou couldst not bind thyself in covenant. 
Reg. He who can die is always free, my child! 
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Learn further, he who owns another’s strength 
Confesses his own weakness. Let them know, 
I swore I would return because I chose it ; 
And will return, because I swore to do it. 


Enter Pusuivs. 


Pub. Vain is that hope, my father. 
Reg. Who shall stop me? 
Pub. All Rome.—The citizens are up in arms: 
In vain would reason stop the growing torrent ; 
In vain would’st thou attempt to reach the port: 
The way is barred by thronging multitudes : 
The other streets of Rome are all deserted. 
Reg. Where, where is Manlius? 
Pub. He is still thy friend ; 
His single voice opposes a whole people ; 
He threats this moment, and the next entreats, 
But all in vain; none hear him, none obey. 
The general fury rises e’en to madness. 
The axes tremble in the lictors’ hands, 
Who, pale and spiritless, want power to use them— 
And one wild scene of anarchy prevails. 
Reg. Farewell, my daughter! Publius, follow me. 
[Exit Pusuius. | 
Att. Ah! where? I tremble— (detaining Reauuuvs.) 
Reg. To assist my friend— 
T’ upbraid my hapless country with her crime— 
To keep unstained the glory of these chains— 
To go, or perish. 
Att. O! have mercy! 
Reg. Hold ; 
I have been patient with thee ; have indulged 
Too much the fond affections of thy soul : 
It is enough; thy grief would now offend 
Thy father’s honor : do not let thy tears 
Conspire with Rome to rob me of my triumph. 
Att. Alas! it wounds my soul. 
Reg. I know it does. 
I know ’twill grieve thy gentle heart to lose me; 
But think, thou mak’st the sacrifice to Rome, 
And all is well again. 


Att. Alas! my father, 
In aught beside— ; 


Reg. __-. What wouldst thou do, my child? 
Canst thou direct the destiny of Rome, : 
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And boldly plead amid th’ assembled senate ? 
Canst thou, forgetting all thy sex’s softness, 
Fiercely engage in hardy deeds of arms ? 
Canst thou encounter labor, toil, and famine, 
Fatigue and hardships, watchings, cold and heat? 
Canst thou attempt to serve thy country thus? 
Thou canst not :—but thou mayst sustain my loss 
Without these agonizing pangs of grief, 
And set a bright example of submission, 
Worthy a Roman’s daughter. 
Att. Yet such fortitude— 
Reg. Is a most painful virtue ;—but Attilia 
Is Regulus’s daughter, and must have it. 
Att. I will entreat the gods to give it me. 
Ah! thou art offended! I have lost thy love. 
Reg. Is this concern a mark that thou hast lost it? 
I cannot, cannot spurn my weeping child. 
Receive this proof of my paternal fondness ;— - 
Thou lov’st Licinius—He, too, loves my daughter. 
I give thee to his wishes; I do more— 
I give thee to his virtues.—Yes, Attilia, 
The noble youth deserves this dearest pledge 
Thy father’s friendship ever can bestow. 
Att. My lord! my father! wilt thou, canst thou leave me? 
_ The tender father will not quit his child! 
Reg. I am, I am thy father! as a proof, 
I leave thee my example how to suffer. 
_ My child! I have a heart within this bosom ; 
- That heart has passions—see in what we differ ; 
Passion—which is thy tyrant—is my slave. 
Att. Ah! stay, my father. Ah!— 
Reg. Farewell! farewell! [zit 
Att. Yes, Regulus! I feel thy spirit here, 
Thy mighty spirit, suruggling in this breast ; 
And it shall conquer all these coward feelings ; 
It shall subdue the woman in my soul ; 
A Roman virgin should be something more— 
_ Should dare above her sex’s narrow limits— 
_ And I will dare—and misery shall assist me—~ 
My father! I will be indeed thy daughter! 
The hero shall no more disdain his child; 
Attilia shall not be the only branch 
That yields dishonor to the parent tree. 
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Enter Barce. 


Bar. Attilia! is it true that Regulus, 
In spite of senate, people, augurs, friends, 
And children, will depart? 


Att. Yes, it is true. 
Bar. O!- what romantic madness! 
Att. You forget— 


Barce! the deeds of heroes claim respect. 
’ Bar. Dost thou approve a virtue which must lead 
To chains, to tortures, and to certain death ? 
Att. Barce! those chains, those tortures, and that death, 
Will be his triumph. 
Bar. Thou art pleased, Attilia: 
By Heaven, thou dost exult in his destruction ! 
Att. Ah! pitying powers. (weeps.) 
Bar. I do not comprehend thee. 
Att. No, Barce, I believe it—Why, how shouldst thou? 
If I mistake not, thou wast born in Carthage, 
In a barbarian land, where never child 
Was taught to triumph in a father’s chains. 
Bar. Yet thou dost weep—thy tears at least are honest, 
For they refuse to share thy tongue’s deceit ; 
They speak the genuine language of affliction, 
And tell the sorrows that oppress thy soul. 
Att. Grief, that dissolves in tears, relieves the heart. 
When congregated vapors melt in rain, 


The sky is calmed, and all’s serene again. [Exit - 


Bar. Why, what a strange, fantastic land is this! 
This love of glory’s the disease of Rome; 
It makes her mad; it is a wild delirium, 
An universal and contagious frenzy ; 
It preys on all, it spares nor sex nor age: 
The consul envies Regulus his chains— 
He, not less:mad, contemns his life and freedom— 
The daughter glories in the father’s ruin— 
And Publius, more distracted than the rest, 
Resigns the object that his soul adores, 
For this vain phantom, for this empty glory. 
This may be virtue; but I thank the gods, 


The soul of Barce’s not a Roman soul. [ Exit. 
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Scene—within sight of the Tiber—Ships ready for the Em- 
barkation of Regulus and the Ambassador—Tribune and 
People stopping up the Passage—Consul and Lictors 
endeavoring to clear it. . 


Manutivus and Lacrniws advance. 


Lic. Rome will not suffer Regulus to go. 
Man. I thought the consul and the senators 
Had been a part of Rome. 
Lic. I grant they are— 
But still the people are the greater part. 
Man. The greater, not the wiser. 
Die. The less cruel. 
Full of esteem and gratitude to Regulus, 
We would preserve his life. 


Man. And we his honor. 

Lic. His honor! 

Man. Yes. ‘Time presses. Words are vain 
Make way there—clear tlie passage. 

Lic. On your lives, 
Stir not a man. 

Man. I do command you, go. 

Lic. And I forbid it. 

Man. Clear the way, my friends. 


How dares Licinius thus oppose the consul? 
Lic. How dar’st thou, Manlius, thus oppose the tribune’? 
Man. Vl show thee what I dare, imprudent boy! 


Lictors, force through the passage. 
Lic. Romans, guard it. 
Man. Gods! is my power resisted then with arms! 

Thou dost affront the majesty of Rome. 
Lic. The majesty of Rome is in the people ; 

Thou dost insult it by opposing them. 

_ People. Let noble Regulus remain in Rome. 
Man. My friends, let me explain this treacherous scheme 
People. We will not hear thee—Regulus shall stay. 

_ Man. What! none obey me? 
People. Regulus shall stay. 

Man. Romans, attend. 

People. 


Enter Reevuvs, followed by Punuius, Artizia, Hamiicar 
e Barce, &c. 


Reg. Let Regulus remain! What do I hear? © 


Let Regulus remain. 
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Is’t possible the wish should come from you? 
Can Romans give, or Regulus accept, 
A life of infamy? Is’t possible? 
Where is the ancient virtue of my country ? 
Rise, rise, ye mighty spirits of old Rome! 
I do.invoke you from your silent tombs ; 
Fabricius, Cocles, and Camillus, rise, 
And show your sons what their great fathers were 
My countrymen, what crime have I committed ? 
Alas! how has the wretched Regulus 
Deserved your hatred? 
Lic. Hatred? ah! my friend, 
It is our love would break these cruel chains. 
Reg. If you deprive me of my chains, I’m nothing; 
They are my honors, riches, titles,—all ! 
They’ll shame my enemies, and grace my country ; 
They’ll waft her glory to remotest climes, . 
Beyond her provinces and conquered realms, 
Where yet her conquering eagles never flew ; 
Nor shall she blush hereafter if she find 
Recorded with her faithful citizens, 
The name of Regulus, the captive Regulus. 
My countrymen! what, think you, kept in awe 
The Volsci, Sabines, ASqui, and Hernici? 
The arms of Rome alone? No; ’twas her virtue; 
That sole surviving good, which brave men keep 
Though fate and warring worlds combine against them ; 
This still is mine—and I’ll preserve it, Romans! 
The wealth of Plutus shall not bribe it from me! 
If you, alas! require this sacrifice, 
Carthage herself was less my foe than Rome; 
She took my freedom—She could take no more; 
But Rome, to crown her work, would take my honor. 
My friends! if you deprive me of my chains, 
I am no more than any other slave: 
Yes, Regulus becomes a common captive, 
A wretched, lying, perjured fugitive ! 
But if, to grace my bonds, you leave my honor, 
I shall be still a Roman, though a slave. 
Lic. What faith should be observed with savages ? 
What promise should be kept which bonds extort ? 
Reg. Unworthy subterfuge! ah! let us leave 
To the wild Arab and the faithless Moor 
These wretched maxims of deceit and fraud: 
Examples ne’er can justify the coward. 
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The brave man never seeks a vindication, 
Save#from his own just bosom and the gods: 
From principle, not precedent, he acts: 
As that arraigns him, or as that acquits, 
He ‘stands or falls—condemned or justified. 
Lic. Rome is no more, if Regulus departs. 
Reg. Let Rome remember Regulus must die! 
Nor would the moment of my death be distant, 
If nature’s work had been reserved for nature: 
What Carthage means to do, she would have done, 
_ As speedily, perhaps, at least as surely. 
My wearied life has almost reached its goal ; 
The once warm current stagnates in these veins, 
Or through its icy channels slowly creeps— 
View the weak arm; mark the pale, furrowed cheek, 
The slackened sinew, and the dim, sunk eye, 
And tell me then I must not think of dying! 
How can I serve you else? My feeble limbs 
Would totter now beneath the armor’s Weight, 
The burthen of that body it once shielded. 
You see, my friends, you see, my countrymen, 
I can no longer show myself a Roman, 
Except by dying like one-—Gracious Heaven 
Points out a way to crown my days with glory ; 
-O do not frustrate then the will of Jove, 
And close a life of virtue with disgrace. 
Come, come, I know my noble Romans better ; 
I see your souls, I read repentance in them ; 
You all applaud me—nay, you wish my chains; 
T'was nothing but excess of love misled you, 
And, as you’re Romans, you will conquer that. 
Yes!—I perceive your weakness is subdued— 
Seize, seize the moment of returning virtue ; 
Throw to the ground, my sons, those hostile arms ; 
Retard no longer Regulus’s triamph ; 
I do request it of you as a friend, 
I call you to your duty as a patriot, 
And were I still your general, I’d command you. 
Tic. Lay down your arms—Let Regulus depart. — 
(to the people, who clear the way, and quit their arms. * 
Reg. Gods! gods! I thank you—you indeed are righteous, 
Pub. See every man disarmed. O, Rome! QO, father! 
_ Att. Hold, hold, my heart. Alas! they all obey. 
_ Reg. The way is clear. Hamilcar, I attend thee. 
_. Ham. Why, I begin to envy this old man! (aside.) 
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Man. Not the proud victor, on the day of triumph, 
Warm from the slaughter of dispeopled realms, ~ 
Though conquered princes grace his chariot wheels, 
Though tributary monarchs wait his nod, 

And vanquished nations bend the knee before him, 
E’er-shone with half the lustre that surrounds 

This voluntary sacrifice for Rome! 

Who loves his country will obey her laws ; 

Who most obeys them is the truest patriot. 

Reg. Be our last parting worthy of ourselves. 
Farewell! my friends. I bless the gods who rule us, 
Since I must leave you, that I leave you Romans. 
Preserve the glorious name untainted still, 

And you shall be the rulers of the globe, 

The arbiters of earth. ‘The farthest east, 

Beyond where Ganges rolls his rapid flood, 

Shall proudly emulate the Roman name. 

(kneels.) Ye gods, the guardians of this glorious people, 
Who watch with jealous eye Aineas’ race, 

This land of heroes I commit to you! 

This ground, these walls, this people be your care! 

O! bless them, bless them with a liberal hand! 

Let fortitude and valor, truth and justice, 

Forever flourish and increase among them! 

And if some baneful planet threat the capitol 

With its malignant influence, O! avert it. 

Be Regulus the victim of your wrath. 

On this white head be all your vengeance poured ; 
But spare, O! spare, and bless immortal Rome! 

Ah! tears? my Romans weep! Farewell! farewell! 


Arriuia struggles to get to Reautus—is prevented—she 


faints—he fires his eye steadily on her for some time, and 
then departs to the ships. 


Manuivs (looking after him). Farewell! farewell! thou 


glory of mankind! 
Protector, father, savior of thy country! 
Through Regulus the Roman name shall live, 
Shall triumph over time, and mock oblivion. 
Farewell! thou pride of this immortal coast! 
"Tis Rome alone a Regulus can boast. 
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BY DAVID GARRICK, ESQ. 


Wuar son of physic but his heart extends, 
As well as hand, when called on by his friends? 
What landlord is so weak to make you fast, 
When guests like you bespeak a good repast ? 
But weaker still were he whom fate has placed 
To soothe your cares, and gratify your taste, 
Should he neglect to bring before your eyes 
Those dainty dramas which from genius rise ; 
Whether your luxury be to smile or weep, 
His and your profits just proportion keep. 
To-night he brought, nor fears a due reward, 
A Roman Patriot by a Female Bard. 
Britons, who feel his flame, his worth will rate ; 
No common spirit his, no common fate. 
InrLexIBLeE and Captive must be great. 
“How!” cries a sucking fop, thus lounging, straddling 
(Whose head shows want of ballast by its noddling), 
“A woman write? Learn, madam, of your betters, 
And read a noble lord’s posthimous letters. 
There you will learn the sex may merit praise 
By making puddings—not by making plays: 
They can make tea and mischief, dance and sing ; 
Their heads, though full of feathers, can’t take wing.” 
I thought they could, sir; now and then, by chance, 
Maids fly to Scotland, and some wives to France. 
He still went nodding on—“ Do all she can, 
Woman’s a trifle—plaything—like her fan.” 
Right, sir, and, when a wife, the rattle of a man. 
And shall such things as these become the test 
Of female worth? the fairest and the best 
Of all Heaven’s creatures? for so Milton sung us, 
And, with such champions, who shall dare to wrong us? 
Come forth, proud man, in all your powers arrayed ; 
Shine out in all your splendor—who’s afraid ? 
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Who on French wit has made a glorious war, 
Defended Shakspeare, and subdued Voltaire ? 
Woman !* Who, rich in knowledge, knows no prides 
Can boast ten tongues, and yet not satisfied ? 
Woman!t Who lately sung the sweetest lay ? 

A woman! woman! woman '!{ still I say. 

Well, then, who dares deny our power and might? 
Will any married man dispute our right? 

Speak boldly, sirs,—your wives are not in sight. 
What! are you silent? then you are content; 
Silence, the proverb tells us, gives consent. 

Critics, will you allow our honest claim ? 

Are you dumb, too? This night has fixed our fame. 


* Mrs. Montague, author of an essay on the writings of Shakspeare. 
t Mrs. Carter, well known for her skill in ancient and modern languages. 
¢ Miss Aikin, whose poems were just published. 
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A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 


TO 
EARL PERCY, 


Tuis TRAGEDY, as a small tribute to his illustrious character, is very 
respectfully inscribed, hy his lordship’s most obedient and most hum- 


ble servant, 
; THE AUTHOR. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The French drama, founded on the famous old story of Raoul de 
Coucy, suggested to the author many circumstances in this Tragedy. 

[Though this story is pretty generally known, being found in many 
writers, English and French, it may be proper to give it briefly in this 
place. Eudes de Faiel, lord of Vermandois, in the twelfth century, 
espoused Gabrielle de Vergy, whose affections were previously enga- 
ged to Raoul de Coucy, one of the young crusaders. Coucy, being 
mortally wounded in a battle with the Saracens, called his faithful 
esquire, and charged him, on his return to France, to deliver to Ma-. 
dame Faiel a letter, and a silver casket containing the heart of her 
lover. The messenger, in visiting the castle of Faiel, met the lord of 
the mansion, who, having obtained the fatal deposit, caused it to be 
hashed, and served up to his lady as a delicious treat. When she had 
finished eating, the malignant demon told her what it was; and, at the 
same time, placed before her the casket and the letter. Madame Faiel 
received both with joy, applied her lips to the dish, and having cleared 
every particle that remained, refused all further sustenance, and died 
soon after. Belloy, author of the tragedy of the ‘ Siege of Calais,” 
dramatized the story of ‘“‘ Gabrielle de Vergy,’’ also; but it was too 
horrible a subject for the French, or, indeed, any other stage. In 
“Percy,” there is only a slight resemblance to the tale of the crusade ; 
and with respect to the French poet, Hannah More, in one of her let- 
ters to Garrick, says, “I have endeavored to differ from Belloy as 
much as possible, particularly by introducing the father of Sir Hubert. 
[ have followed him, where it was necessary, in his plan: as to the 
rest, I do not believe I have, in the whole, ten lines from him.”— Ep J 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA 


Percy, Earl of Northumberland. 
Earl Dovetas. 

Earl Rasy, Exwina’s father. 
Enric, friend to Dovetas. 
Harcourt, friend to Percy. 
Sir Hozerr, a knight. 


E.wina. 
BirTHa. 


Knights, Guards, Attendants, &6. 


Scrne—Raby Castle, in Durham 


PROLOGUE. 
WRITTEN BY MR. GARRICK, 


SPOKEN BY MRS. BULKELY. 


Tuovucu I’m a female, and the rule is ever, 
For us, in epilogue, to beg your favor, 
Yet now I take the lead—and, leaving art 
And envy to the men—with a warm heart, 
A woman here I come—to take a woman’s part. 
No little jealousies my mind perplex ; 
I come the friend and champion of my sex: 
Pll prove, ye fair, that, let us have our swing, 
We can, as well as men, do any thing; 
Nay, better too, perhaps—for now and then, 
These times produce some bungling among men. 
In spite of lordly wits—with force and ease, 
‘Can’t we write plays, or crush ’em, if we please? 
The men, who grant not much, allow us charms 
Are eyes, shapes, dimples, then, our only arms? 
To rule this man our sex Dame Nature teaches ; 
Mount the high horse we can, and make long spetxhes, 
Did not a lady knight, late chevalier,* 
A brave, smart soldier to your eyes appear ? 
Hey! presto! pass! his sword becomes a fan, 
A comely woman rising from the man. 
The French their Amazonian maid invite— 
She goes—alike well skilled to talk or write, 
Dance, ride, negotiate, scold, coquet, or fight. 
If she should set her heart upon a rover, 
And he prove false, she’d kick her faithless lover. 
The Greeks and Romans own our boundless claim— 
The Muses, Graces, Virtues, Fortune, Fame, 
Wisdom and Nature too, they women call ; 
With this sweet flattery yet they mix some gall— 
*T will out—the Furies too are females all. 
The powers of Riches, Physic, War, and Wine, 
Sleep, Death, and Devils too—are masculine. 
Are we,unfit to rule >—a poor suggestion ! 
Austria and Russia answer well that question. 
If joy from sense and matchless grace arise, 
With your own treasure, Britons, bless your eyes. 
If such there are—sure, in an humbler way, 
The sex, without much guilt, may write a play : 
That they’ve done nobler things, there’s no denial ; 
With all your judgment, then, prepare for trial— 
Summon your critic powers, your manhood summon; 
A brave man will protect, not hurt a woman ; 
Let us wish modestly to share with men, 
If not the force, the feather of the pen. 


* Chevalier D’Eon. 
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ACTaAL 
Scenr—A Gothic Hall. 


Enter Epric and Birrua. 


Bir. ‘yee may this mean? Earl Douglas has enjoined 
thee 
To meet him here in private ? 
Ed. Yes, my sister, 
And this injunction have I oft received ; 
But when he comes, true to th’ appointed hour, 
‘He starts, looks wild, then drops ambiguous hints, 
Frowns, hesitates, turns pale, and:says twas nothing ; ; 
Then feigns to smile, and by his anxious care 
To prove himself at ease, betrays his pain. 
Bir. Since my short sojourn here, I’ve marked this earl, 
And though the ties of blood unite us closely, 
I shudder at his haughtiness of temper, 
Which not his gentle wife, the bright Elwina,,. 
Can charm to rest. [II] are their spirits paired ; 
His heart’s the seat of frenzy, hers of softness ; 
His love is transport, hers is trembling duty ; 
Rage in his soul is as the whirlwind fierce, 
While hers ne’er felt the power of that rude passion. 
Ed. Perhaps the mighty soul of Douglas mourns, 
Because inglorious love detains him here, 
While our bold knights, beneath the Christian standard, 
Press to the bulwarks of Jerusalem. 
Bir. Though every various charm adorns Elwina, 
And though the noble Douglas dotes to madness, 
Yet some dark mystery involves their fate ; 
The canker grief devours Elwina’s bloom, 
And on her brow meek resignation sits, 
Hopeless, yet uncomplaining. 
Ed. Tis most strange. 
Bir. Once, not long since, she thought herself alone ; 
*Y'was then the pent-up anguish burst its bounds ; 
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With broken voice, clasped hands, and streaming eyes, 
She called upon her father, called him cruel, 
And said her duty claimed far other recompense. _ 
Ed. Perhaps the absence of the good Lord Raby, 
Who, at her nuptials, quitting this fair castle, 
Resigned it to Elwina, thus afflicts her. 
Hast thou e’er questioned her, good Birtha? 
Bir. Often ; 
But hitherto in vain, and yet she shows me 
Th’ endearing kindness of a sister’s love ; 
But if I speak of Douglas— 
Ed. See! he comes. 
It would offend him, should he find you here. 


Enter Doueuas. 


Doug. How! Edric and his sister in close conference ? 
Do they not seem alarmed at my approach? 
And see how suddenly they part! Now, Edric, | Ezit Birtna, 
Was this well done? or was it like a friend, ; 
When I desired to meet thee here alone, 
With all the warmth of trusting confidence, 
To lay my bosom naked to thy view, 
And show thee all its weakness; was it well 
To call thy sister here, to let her witness 
Thy friend’s infirmity {—perhaps to tell her— 
Ed. My lord, I could not tell; I nothing know. 
Doug. Nay, then, thou dost suspect there’s something 
wrong ! 
Ed. If we were bred from infancy together, 
If I partook in all thy youthful griefs, 
And every joy thou knew’st was doubly mine, 
Then tell me all the secret of thy soul. 
Or have these few short months of separation, 
The only absence we have ever known, 
Have these so rent the bands of love asunder, 
That Douglas should distrust his Edric’s truth? 
Doug. My friend, I know thee faithful as thou’rt brave, 
And I will trust thee—but not now, good Edric ; 
"Tis past, ’tis gone, it is not worth the telling ; 
"T'was wrong to cherish what disturbed my peace; 
Pll think of it no more. 
Ed. _ O, most wise promise ! 
I feared some hidden trouble vexed your quiet. 
In secret I have watched— 


Doug. Ha! watched in secret? 
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A spy? employed, perhaps, to note my actions ? 

What have I said? Forgive me; thou art noble - 

Yet do not press me to disclose my grief, 

For when thou know’st it, I perhaps shall hate thee 

As much, my Edric, as I hate myself 

For my suspicions ; I am ill at ease. 

- id. How will the fair Elwina grieve to hear it! 
Doug. She grieve? Elwina grieve? thou’st touched the 

string 

That wakes me into madness. Hear me, then, 

But let the deadly secret be secured 

With bars of adamant in thy close breast. 

Think of the curse which waits on broken oaths ; 

A knight is bound by more than vulgar ties, 

And perjury in thee were doubly damned. 

Well, then, our gallant king— 


Ed. Is soon expected 
From distant Palestine. , 
Doug. Forbid it, Heaven! 
For with him comes— 
kd. Ah! who? 
Doug. Peace, peace, 


For see, Elwina’s here. Retire, my Edric ; 
‘When next we meet, thou shalt know all. Farewell. 
[Exit Eprte. 
Now, to conceal with care my bosom’s anguish, 
And let her beauty chase away my sorrows! 
Yes, I would meet her with a face of smiles— 
But ’twill not be. 


Enter Eiwina. 


El. Alas, ’tis ever thus! 
Thus ever clouded is his gloomy brow. (aside.) 

Doug. I were too blest, Elwina, could I hope 
You met me here by choice, or that your bosom 
Shared the warm transports mine must ever feel 


At your approach. 
El. My lord, if I intrude, 


The cause which brings me claims your gentle pardon. 
1 fear you are not well, and come, unbidden, 

Except by faithful duty, to inquire, 

If haply in my power, my little power, 

I have the means to minister relief 

To your affliction ! 


Doug. What unwonted goodness! 
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O, « were blest above the lot of man, 

If tenderness, not duty, brought Elwina; 

Cold, ceremonious, hard, unfeeling duty, 

That wretched substitute for love: but know, 

- The heart demands a heart; nor will be paid 

With Jess than what it gives. E’en now, Elwina, 
The glistening tear stands trembling in your eyes, 
Which cast their mournful sweetness on the ground, 
As if they feared to raise their beams to mine, 

And read the language of reproachful love. 

El. My lord, I hoped the thousand daily proofs 
Of my obedience— 

Doug. Death to all my hopes! 
Heart-rending word! obedience! what’s obedience? 
’Tis fear, ’tis hate, ’tis terror, tis aversion ; 

*Tis the cold debt of ostentatious duty, 

Paid with insulting caution ; paid to tell me 
How much you tremble to offend a tyrant 
So terrible as Douglas. —O, Elwina— 

While duty portions out the debt it owes, 
With scrupulous precision and nice justice, 
Love never measures, but profusely gives, 
Gives, like a thoughtless prodigal, its all, 
And trembles then, lest it has done too little. 

El. T’m most unhappy that my cares offend. 

Doug. True tenderness is less solicitous, 

Less prudent, and more fond; th’ enamored heart, 
Conscious it loves, and blest in being loved, 
Reposes on the object it adores, 

And trusts the passion it inspires and feels.— 
Thou hast not learnt how terrible it is 

To feed a hopeless flame.—But hear, Elwina, 
Thou most obdurate, hear me.— 

El. Say, my lord, 

For your own lips shall vindicate my fame; 
Since at the altar I became your wife, 
Can malice charge me with an act, a word,. 
I ought to blush at? Have I not still lived 
As open to the eye of observation, 
As fearless innocence should ever live ? 
I call attesting angels to be witness, 
If in my open deed, or secret thought, 
My conduct, or my heart, they’ve aught discerned 
Which did not emulate their purity. 
Doug. This vindication ere you were accused, 
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This warm defence, this warding off attacks 
Ere they are made, and construing casual words 
To formal accusations,—trust me, madam,— 
Shows rather an alarmed and vigilant spirit, 
Forever on the watch to guard its secret, 

Than the sweet calm of fearless innocence. 
Who talked of guilt? Who testified suspicion ? 

El. Learn, sir, that virtue, while ’tis free from blame, 
Is modest, lowly, meek, and unassuming ; 

Not apt, like fearful vice, to shield its weakness 
Behind the studied pomp of boastful phrase, 
Which swells to hide the poverty it shelters ; 
But when this virtue feels itself suspected, 
Insulted, set at nought, its whiteness stained, 
It then grows proud, forgets its humble worth, 
And rates itself above its real value. 

Doug. I did not mean to chide! But think, O think 
What pangs must rend this fearful, doting heart, 

To see you sink as if in love with death ; 
To fear, distracting thought, to feel you hate me! 

El. What if the slender thread by which I hold 
This poor precarious being soon must break ; 

Is it Elwina’s crime, or Heaven’s decree? 
Yet I shall meet, I trust, the king of terrors, 
Submissive and resigned, without one pang, 
One fond regret at leaving this gay world. 

Doug. Yes, madam, there is one, one man adored, 
For whom your sighs will heave, your tears will flow, 
For whom this hated world will still be dear, 

For whom you still would live— 


El. Hold, hold, my lord ; 
What may this mean? 
Doug. Ah! I have gone too far. 


What have I said ?—Your father, sure, your father, 
The good Lord Raby, may ai least expect 
One tender sigh. 
El. Alas, my lord, I thought 
The harmless incense of a daughter’s sighs 
Might rise to heaven, and not offend its Ruler. 
Doug. ’Tis true; yet Raby’s self is less beloved 
Since he bestowed his daughter’s hand on Douglas: 


‘That was a crime the dutiful Elwina 


Can never pardon; and believe me, madam, 


My love’s so nice, so delicate my honor, 
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I am ashamed to owe my happiness : 

To ties which make you wretched. . [Exit 
El. Ah! how’s this? 

Though I have ever found him fierce and rash, 

Full of obscure surmise and distant hints, 

Till now he never ventured to accuse me. 

‘‘ Yet there is one, one man beloved, adored, 

For whom your tears will flow :”’—these were his words— 

And then the wretched subterfuge of Raby— 

How poor th’ evasion !—But my Birtha comes. 


Enter BirtHa. 


Bir. Crossing the portico I met Lord Douglas. 
Disordered were his looks ; his eyes shot fire ; 
He called upon your name with such distraction, 
I feared some sudden evil had befallen you. 
El. Not sudden; no; long has the storm been gathering, 
Which threatens speedily to burst in ruin 
On this devoted head. 
Bir. I ne’er beheld 
Your gentle soul so ruffled; yet I’ve marked you, 
While others thought you happiest of the happy, 
Blest with whate’er the world calls great or good, 
With all that nature, all that fortune gives, 
I’ve marked you bending with a weight of sorrow. 
El. O, I will tell thee all! Thou couldst not find 
An hour, a moment in Elwina’s life, 
When her full heart so longed to ease its ioaa, 
And pour its sorrows in thy friendly bosom : 
Hear, then, with pity hear my tale of wo. 
And O let filial piety forgive, 
If my presumptuous lips arraign a father! 
Yes, Birtha, that beloved, that cruel father 
Has doomed me to a life of hopeless anguish, 
Doomed me to die e’er half my days are numbered, 
Doomed me to give my trembling hand to Douglas : 
"Twas all I had to give: my heart was—Percy’s. 
Bir. What do I hear? 
El. My misery, not my crime. 
Long since the battle ’twixt the rival houses 
Of Douglas and of Percy, for whose hate 
The world itself ’s too small a theatre; 
One summer’s'morn my father chased the deer 
On Cheviot hills, Northumbria’s fair domain— 
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Bir. On that famed spot where first the feuds commenced 
Between the earls? 
, The same. During the chase, 
Some of my father’s knights received an insult 
From the Lord Percy’s herdsmen, churlish foresters, 
Unworthy of the gentle blood they served. 
My father, proud and jealous of his honor 
(Thou know’st the fiery temper of our barons), 
Swore that Northumberland had been concerned 
In this rude outrage, nor would hear of peace 
Or reconcilement, which the Percy offered ; 
But bade me hate, renounce, and banish him. 
O! ’twas a task too hard for all my duty ; 
I strove, and wept; I strove—but still I loved. 
Bir. Indeed ’twas most unjust; but say what followed. 
El. Why should I dwell on the disastrous tale? 
Forbid to see me, Percy straightway joined 
The great crusade against the Saracen. 
Soon as the jarring kingdoms were at peace, 
Earl Douglas, whom till then I ne’er had seen, 
Came to this castle ; twas my hapless fate 
To please him. Birtha, thou can’st tell what followed: 
But who shall tell the agonies I felt ? 
My barbarous father forced me to dissolve 
The tender vows himself had bid me form— 
He dragged me trembling, dying, to the altar. 
I sighed, I struggled, fainted, and—complied. 
Bir. Did Douglas know a marriage had been once 
Proposed ’twixt you and Percy? 
El. If he did, 
He thought, like you, it was a match of policy, 
Nor knew our love outran our father’s prudence. 
Bir. Should he now find he was the instrument 
Of the Lord Raby’s vengeance ? 
El. ’T'were most dreadful ! 
My father locked this motive in his breast, 
And feigned to have forgot the chase of Cheviot. 
Some moons have now completed their slow course 
Since my sad marriage. Percy still is absent. 
Bir. Nor will return before his sovereign comes. 
El. Talk not of his return! this coward heart 
Can know no thought of peace but in his absence, 
How, Douglas here again? some fresh alarm! 
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Enter Doveuas, agitated, with letters in his hand. 


Doug. Madam, your pardon— 
El. What disturbs my lord? 
Doug. Nothing. Disturb? I ne’er was more at ease. 
Theseetters from your father give us notice 
He will be here to-night; he further adds 
The king’s each hour expected to return. 
The grand crusade’s accomplished. 


El. How! the king? 
Said you the king? 
Doug. And ’tis Lord Raby’s pleasure 


That you, among the foremost, bid him welcome. 
You must attend the court. 
El. Must I, my lord? 
Doug. Now to observe how she receives the news! (astde.) 
El. I must not—cannot. By the tender love 
You have so oft professed for poor Elwina, 
Indulge this one request—O let me stay ! 
Doug. Enchanting sounds! she does not wish to go— 
(aside.) 
El. The bustling world, the pomp which waits on courts, 
Ill suits my humble, unambitious soul ;— 
Then leave me here, to tread the safer path 
Of private life; here, where my peaceful course 
Shall be as silent as the shades around me; 
Nor shall one vagrant wish be e’er allowed 
To stray beyond the bounds of Raby Castle. 
Doug. O music to my ears! (astde.) Can you resolve 
To hide those wondrous beauties in the shade, 
Which rival kings would cheaply buy with empire ? 
Can you renounce the pleasures of a court, 
Whose roofs resound with minstrelsy and mirth? 
El. My lord, retirement is a wife’s best duty ; 
And virtue’s safest station is retreat. 
Doug. My soul’s in transports! (astde.) But can you 
forego 
What wins the soul of woman—admiration 2 
Forego a world, where far inferior charms 
Only presume to shine when you are absent ? 
* Will you not long to meet the public gaze? 
Long to eclipse the fair, and charm the brave? 
El. These are delights in which the mind partakes not. 
Doug. Vil try her further. (aside.) 
(takes her hand, and looks steadfastly at her as he speaxs.) 
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But reflect once more ; 
When you shall hear that England’s gallant peers, 
Fresh from the fields of wat, and gay with glory, 
Elate with fame, and vain with victory ; 
When you shall hear these princely youths contend 
In many a tournament for beauty’s prize ; 
When you shall hear of revelry and masking, 
Of mimic combats, and of festive halls, 
Of lances shivered in the cause of love,— 
Will you not then repent, then wish your fate, 
Your happier fate, had till that hour reserved you 
For some plumed conqueror ? 
Ell. My fate, my lord, 
Is now bound up with yours, nor do I wish 
To gain another heart. 
Doug. Here let me kneel— 
Yes, I will kneel, and gaze, and weep, and wonder ; 
Thou paragon of goodness !—pardon, pardon ! 
(kisses her hand.) 
I am convinced—I ean no longer doubt, 
Nor talk, nor hear, nor reason, nor reflect. 
I must retire, and give a loose to joy. [ Exit 
Bir. The king returns. 
El. And with him Percy comes! 
Bir. You needs must go. 
Ei. O never, never, Birtha; 
That rock T’ll shun. Shall I solicit ruin, 
And pull destruction on me ere its time ? 
I who have held it criminal to name him! 
I will not go—I disobey thee, Douglas, 
But disobey thee to preserve thy honor. 


ACT II. 
Scene—The Hail. 


Doug. (speaking as he enters.) See that the traitor in 
stantly be seized, ; 
And strictly watched ; let none have access to him. 
O jealousy, thou aggtegate of woes! 
Were there no hell, thy torments would create one. 
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But yet she may be guiltless—may? she must. 

How beautiful she looked! pernicious beauty ! 

Yet innocent, as warm, seemed the sweet blush 

That mantled on her cheek. But not for me, 

But not for me those breathing roses blow! 

And-when she wept—what! can I bear her tears? 

Well—let her weep—her tears are for another ; 

O did they fall for me, to dry their streams 

I’d drain the choicest blood that feeds the heart, 

Nor think the drops I shed were half so precious. 
(he stands in a musing posture.) 


Enter Lorp Rasy. 


Raby. Sure I mistake—Am I in Raby Castle? 
Impossible! that was the seat of smiles ; 
There cheerfulness and joy were household gods. 
I used to scatter pleasures when I came, 
And every servant shared his lord’s delight. 
But now suspicion and mistrust preside, 
And discontent maintains a sullen sway. 
Where is the smile unfeigned, the jovial welcome, 
Which cheered the sad, beguiled the pilgrim’s pain, 
And made dependency forget its bonds ? 
Where is the ancient, hospitable hall, 
Whose vaulted roof once rung with harmless mirth; 
Where every passing stranger was a guest, 
And every guest a friend? I fear me much, 
If once our nobles scorn their rural seats, 
Their rural greatness, and their vassals’ love, . 
Freedom and English grandeur are no more. 
Doug. (advancing.) My lord, you are welcome. 
Raby. Sir, I trust I am ; 
But yet, methinks, I shall not feel I’m welcome, 
Till my Elwina bless me with her smiles : 
She was not wont with lingering step to meet me, 
Or greet my coming with a cold embrace ; 
Now I extend my longing arms in vain— 
My child, my darling, does not come to fill them. 
O they were happy days when she would fly 
‘To meet me from the camp, or from the chase, 
And with her fondness overpay my toils !|— 
How eager would her tender hands unbrace 
. The ponderous armor from my war-worn limbs, 
And pluck the helmet which opposed her kiss!) , 
Doug. O sweet delights that never must be mine! _ 
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Raby. What do 1 hear? 
Doug. Nothing : inquire no further, 
Raby. My lord, if you respect an old man’s peace ; 
If e’er you doted on my much-loved child, 
As ’tis most sure you made me think you did; 
Then, by the pangs which you may one day feel, 
When you, like me, shall be a fond, fond father, 
And tremble for the treasure of your age, 
Explain what this alarming silence means! 
You sigh, yet do not speak; nay, more, you hear not! 
Your laboring soul turns inward on itself, 
As there were nothing but your own sad thoughts 
Deserved regard. Does my child live? 


Doug. She does. 
Raby. To bless her father! 
Doug. And—to curse her husband ! 


Raby. Ah! have a care, my lord; I’m not so old 
Doug. Nor I so base that I should tamely bear it ; 
Nor am [ so inured to infamy, 
That I can say without a burning blush, 
She lives to be my curse. 
Raby. How’s this? 
Doug. I thought 
The lily opening to the heaven’s soft dews, 
Was not so fragrant, and was not so chaste. 
Raby. Has she proved otherwise? I'll not believe it 
_ Who has traduced my sweet, my innocent child? 
O she’s too good to ’scape ca:umnious tongues. 
Detraction ever loves a lofty mark ; 
It saw her soar a flight above her fellows, 
And hurled its arrow to her glorious height, 

To reach her heart, and bring her to the ground. 
Doug. Had the rash tongue of slander so presumed, 
My vengeance had not been of that slow sort 
To need a prompter ; nor should any arm, 

No, not a father’s, dare dispute with mine 

The privilege to die in her defence. 

_ None dare accuse Elwina, but 

Raby. . But who? 

Doug. But Douglas. 

Raby. (putting his hand to his sword.) You? O spare 
my age’s weakness ! 

- You do not know what ’tis to be a father ; 

You do not know, or you would pity me, 

- The thousand tender throbs, the nameless feelings, 
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The dread to ask, and yet the wish to know, 
When we adore and fear ; but wherefore fear ? 
Does not the blood of Raby fill her veins? 
Doug. Percy !—Know’st thou that name? 
Raby. How! what of Percy? 
Doug. He loves Elwina, and, my curses on him ! 
He is beloved again. 
Raby. I’m on the rack! 
Doug. Not the two Theban brothers bore each other 
Such deep, such deadly hate, as I and Percy. 
Raby. But tell me of my child. 
Doug. (nat minding him.) As Iand Percy! 
When, at the marriage rites,—O rites accursed !— 
I seized her trembling hand, she started back ; 
Cold horror thrilled her veins, her tears flowed fast. 
Fool that I was, I thought ’twas maiden fear. 
Dull, doting ignorance! beneath those terrors, 
Hatred for me, and love for Percy, lurked. 
Raby. What proof of guilt is this ? 
Doug. E’er since our marriage 
Our days have still been cold and joyless all ; 
Painful restraint, and hatred ill disguised, 
Her sole return for all my waste of fondness. 
This very morn I told her ’twas your will 
She should repair to.court. With all those graces 
Which first subdued my soul, and still enslave it, 
She begged to stay behind in Raby Castle, 
For courts and cities had no charms for her. 
Curse my blind love! I was again ensnared, 
And doted on the sweetness which deceived me. 
Just at the hour she thought I should be absent 
(For chance could ne’er have timed their guilt so well), 
Arrived young Harcourt, one of Percy’s knights, 
Strictly enjoined to speak to none but her: 
I seized the miscreant; hitherto he’s silent, 
But tortures soon shall force him to confess. 
Raby. Percy is absent—They have never met. 
Doug. At what a feeble hold you grasp for succor ! 
Will it content me that her person’s pure? 
No; if her alien heart dotes on another, 
She is unchaste, were not that other Percy. 
Let vulgar spirits basely wait for proof, 
She loves another—that’s enough for Douglas. 
. Raby. Be patient. 


Doug. Be a tame, convenient husband? ~ 
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And meanly wait for circumstantial guilt 2 
No—I am nice as the first Cesar was, 
And start at bare suspicion. (going.) 

Raby. (holding him.) Douglas, hear me; 
Thou hast named a Roman husband: if she’s false, 
I mean to prove myself a Roman father. : 
: [Exit Dovetas. 
This marriage was my work, and thus I’m punished! 


Enter Ewina. 


El. Where is my father? let me fly to meet him; 
O let me clasp his venerable knees, 
And die of joy in his beloved embrace. 
Raby. (avoiding her embrace.) Elwina! 
El. And is that all? so cold? 
Raby. (sternly.) Elwina! 
il. 'Then I’m undone indeed! How stern his looks! 
_ I will not be repulsed; I am your child, 
The child of that dear mother you adored ; 
You shall not throw me off; I will grow here, 
And, like the patriarch, wrestle for a blessing. 
Raby. (holding her from him.) Before I take thee in 
these aged arms, 
Press thee with transport to this beating heart, 
And give a loose to all a parent’s fondness, 
Answer, and see thou answer me as truly 
_ As if the dread inquiry came from Heaven— 
Does no interior sense of guilt confound thee? 
- Canst thou lay all thy naked soul before me? 
Can thy unconscious eye encounter mine? 
Canst thou endure the probe, and never shrink ? 
Can thy firm hand meet mine, and never tremble? 
Art thou prepared to meet the rigid judge, 
Or to embrace the fond, the melting father ? 
El. Mysterious Heaven! tc what am I reserved? 
Raby. Should some rash man, regardless of thy fame, 
And in defiance of thy marriage vows, 
Presume to plead a guilty passion for thee, 
What wouldst thou do? 


El. What honor bids me do. 

Raby. Come to my arms! (they embrace.) 
El. My father ! 

Raby. Yes, Elwina, 


Thou art my child—thy mother’s perfect image. 
_.. El. Forgive these tears of mingled joy and doubt ; 
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For why that question? who should seek to please 
The desolate Elwina? 
Raby. But if any 
Should so presume, canst thou resolve to hate him, 
Whate’er his name, whate’er his pride of blood, 
Whate’er his former arrogant pretensions? 
El. Ha! 
Raby. Dost thou falter? Have a care, Elwina. 
El. Sir, do not fear me; am I not your daughter? 
Raby. Thou hast a higher claim upon thy honor ; 
Thou art Earl Douglas’ wife. 
El. (weeps.) Iam indeed ! 
Raby. Unhappy Douglas ! 
El. Has he then complained ? 
Has he presumed to sully my white fame? 
Raby. He knows that Perey— 
El. Was my destined husband, 
By your own promise, by a father’s word ; 
And by a tie more strong, more sacred still, 
Mine, by the fast, firm bond of mutual love. 
Raby. Now, by my fears, thy husband told me truth. 
El. If he has told thee that thy only child 
Was forced, a helpless victim to the altar, 
Torn from his arms who had her virgin heart, 
And forced to make false vows to one she hated, 
Then, I confess, that he has told thee truth. 
Raby. Her words are barbed arrows in my heart. 
But ’tis too late. (astde.) Thou hast appointed Harcourt —~ 
To see thee here by stealth in Douglas’ absence. 
El. No, by my life! nor knew I till this moment f 
That Harcourt was returned. Was it for this 
I taught my heart to struggle with its wrongs? 
Was it for this I bore my woes in silence? 
When the fond ties of early love were broken, 
Did my weak soul break out in fond complaints? 
Did I reproach thee? Did I call-thee cruel ? 
No—I endured it all; and wearied Heaven 
To bless that father who destroyed my peace. 


Enter Messencer. 


Mes. My lord, a knight, Sir Hubert as I think, 
But newly landed from the holy wars, 
Entreats admittance. 


Raby. : Let the warrior enter. 
: [Exit MessEnczr. 
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All private interests sink at his approach; 
Ye selfish cares, be for a moment banished ! 
I’ve now no child; my country claims me all. 
El. Weak heart, be still, for what hast thou to fear? 


Enter Str Husert. 


Raby. peceoute! thou gallant knight, Sir Hubert, wel- 
come! 
Welcome to Raby Castle !—In one word, 
Is the king safe? Is Palestine subdued ? 
Sir Hub. The king is safe, and Palestine subdued. 
Raby. Blessed be the god of armies! Now, Sir Hubert 
By all the saints, thou’rt a right noble knight! 
O why was I too old for this crusade? 
I think it would have made me young again, 
Could IJ, like thee, have seen the hated Crescent 
Yield to the Christian Cross. How now, Elwina! 
What! cold at news which might awake the dead! 
If there’s a drop in thy degenerate veins 
That glows not now, thou art not Raby’s daughter. 
It is religion’s cause, the cause of Heaven! 
El. When policy assumes religion’s name, 
And wears the sanctimonious garb of faith, 
Only to color fraud and license murder, 
War then is tenfold guilt. 
Raby. Blaspheming girl ! 
Ell. ’Tis not the crosier, nor the pontiff’s robe, 
Nor outward show, nor form of sanctity, 
Nor Palestine destroyed, nor Jordan’s banks 
‘Deluged wifh blood of slaughtered infidels ; 
(No, nor th’ extinction of the Eastern world, 
‘Nor all the wild, pernicious, bigot rage 
Of mad crusades, can bribe that Power, who sees 
The motive with the act. O, blind to think 
Fanatic wars can please the Prince of Peace! 
He who erects his altar in the heart. 
Abhors the sacrifice of human blood, 
And hates the false devotion of that zeal 
Which massacres the world he died to save. 
Raby. O impious rage! If thou wouldst shun my curse, 
No more, I charge thee. Tell me, good Sir Hubert, 
Say, have our arms achieved this glorious deed,— 
I fear to ask,—without much Christian bloodshed ? 
_ El. Now Heaven support me! (aside. 
Sir Hub. My good Lord of Raby, 
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Imperfect is the sum of human glory! 

Would I could tell thee that the field was won 
Without the death of such illustrious knights 

As makes the high-flushed cheek of victory pale. 

El. Why should I tremble thus? (aszde.) 

Raby. Whom have we lost? 

Sir Hub. 'The noble Clifford, Walsingham, and Grey, 
Sir Harry Hastings, and the valiant Pembroke— 

All men of choicest note. 

Raby. O, that my name 

Had been enrolled in such a list of heroes! 
If I was too infirm to serve my country, 
{ might have proved my love by dying for her. 

El. Were there no more? 

Sir Hub. But few of noble blood 
But the brave youth who gained bright glory’s palm, 
The flower of knighthood, and the plume of war, 

Who bore its banner foremost in the field, 
Yet conquered more by mercy than the sword, 
Was Percy. 

El. Then he lives! (aside.) 

Raby. Did he? Did Percy? 
O, gailant youth, then I’m thy foe no more; 

Who conquers for my country is my friend! 
His fame shall add new glories to a house 
Where never maid was false, nor knight disloyal. 

Sir Hub. You do embalm him, lady, with your tears ; 
They grace the grave of glory where he lies. 

He died the death of honor. 


El. Saidst thou—died ® 
Sir Hub. Beneath the towers of Solyma he fell. 
El. 


Sir Hub. Look to the lady. 


(Exwina faints in her father’s arms.) 
Raby. : Gentle knight, retire— 
"Tis an infirmity of nature in her. 


She ever mourns at any tale of blood ; 
She will be well anon—meantime, Sir Hubert, 
You'll grace our castle with your friendly sojourn. 
Sir Hub. I must return with speed—health to the lady! 
. [Exit 
Raby. Look up, Elwina. Should her husband come! 
Yet she revives not. . 
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Enter Douetas. 


Doug. Ha!—Elwina fainting ? 
My lord, I fear you have too harshly chid her. 
Her gentle nature could not brook your sternness. 
She wakes, she stirs, she feels returning life. 
My love! (he takes her hand.) 
El. O, Percy! 
Doug. (starts.) Do my senses fail me ? 
El. My Percy, ’tis Elwina calls. 
Doug. . Hell, hell! 
Raby. Retire awhile, my daughter. 
El. Douglas here ? 
My father and my husband !—O, for pity. 
[Exit Exwina, casting a look of anguish on both. 
_ Doug. Now, now confess she well deserves my vengeance ! 
Before my face to call upon my foe! 
Raby. Upon a foe who has no power to hurt thee. 
Earl Percy’s slain. 
Doug. I live again. But hold— 
Did she not weep? She did, and wept for Percy. 
If she laments him, he’s my rival still, 
_ And not the grave can bury my resentment. 
I can be jealous of the dead. 
Raby. No more. 
The truly brave are still the truly generous; 
_ Now, Douglas, is the time to prove thee both. 
If it be true that she did once love Percy, 
Thou hast no more to fear, since Percy’s dead. 
Release young Harcourt, let him see Elwina, 
*T will serve a double purpose; ’twill at once 
Prove Percy’s death and thy unchanged affection. 
Be gentle to my child, and win her heart 
By confidence and unreproaching love. 
Doug. By Heaven, thou counsel’st well: it shall be done. 
Go set him free, and let him have admittance 
To my Elwina’s presence. 
Raby. Farewell, Douglas. 
Show thou believ’st her faithful, and she’ll prove so. [ Exit, 
Doug. Northumberland is dead—that thought is peace! 
Her heart may yet be mine; transporting hope ! 
Percy was gentle,—e’en a foe avows it,— 
And I'll be milder than a summer’s breeze. 
Yes, thou most lovely, most adored of women ! 
Yl trace each virtue, copy every grace, 
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Of my blessed rival, happier in his death 
To be thus loved, than living to be scorned. 


ACT III. 
Scrne—A Garden at Raby Castle, with a Bower. 


Enter Percy and Sir Husert. 


Sir Hub. O Percy! that thou livest, and art returned, 
More joys my soul than all the mighty conquests 
That sun beheld, which rose on Syria’s ruin. 

Per. ve told thee, good Sir Hubert, by what wonder 
I was preserved, though numbered with the slain. 

Sir Hub. ’Twas strange indeed ! 

Per. T'was Heaven’s immediate work! 
But let me now indulge a dearer joy, 

Talk of a richer gift of mercy’s hand ; 

A gift so precious to my doting heart, 

That life preserved is but a second blessing. 

O Hubert, let my soul indulge its softness! 

The hour, the spot, is sacred to Elwina. 

This was her favorite walk ; I well remember 
(For who forgets that loves as I have loved ?) 
"T'was in that very bower she gave this scarf, 
Wrought by the hand of love; she bound it on, 
And, smiling, cried, ‘‘ Whate’er befall us, Percy, 
Be this the sacred pledge of faith between us.” 

I knelt, and swore; called every power to witness, 
No time nor circumstance should force it from me! 
But vowed to lose my life and this together. 

Here I repeat my vow. 

Sir Hub. | Is this the man 

Beneath whose single arm an host was crushed ? 
He at whose name the Saracen turned pale? 
Who, when he fell, made conquering armies weep, 
And mourn a victory they had bought so dear ? 
How has he changed the trumpet’s martial note, 
And all the stirring clangor of the war, 

For the soft melting of the lover’s lute! . 
Why are thine eyes still bent upon the bower ? 

Per. O Hubert, Hubert! to a soul enamored 
There is a sort of local sympathy, 
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Which, when we view the scenes of early passion, 
Paints the bright image of the object loved 
In stronger colors than remoter scenes 
Could ever paint it; realizes shadow; 
Imbodies vacancy ; lends shape and being 
To airy fantasy ; substance to thought ; 
Fiction to truth; and breath and voice to words: 
Dresses the object up in all its charms ; 
Talks to it nearer, frames its answers kinder, 
And turns imagination into vision. 
Sir Hub. I should not be believed in Percy’s camp, 
If I should tell them that their gallant leader, 
The bold Northumberland, the British Mars, 
Renouncing war, dissolved in amorous wishes, 
Loitered in shades, and pined in rosy bowers, 
To catch a transient giance of two bright eyes. 
Per. Enough of conquest, and enough of war! 
Ambition’s cloyed—the heart resumes its rights. 
When England’s king and England’s good required, 
This arm not idly the keen falchion bore. 
Enough—for vaunting misbecomes a soldier. 
I live; I am returned—am near Elwina! 
Seest thou those turrets? Yes, that castle holds her. 
But wherefore tell thee this ? for thou hast seen her. 
How looked, what said she? Did she hear the tale 
Of my imagined death without emotion ? 
Sir Hub. Percy, thou hast seen the musk-rose newly blown 
Disclose its bashful beauties to the sun ; 
When, lo! a chilling storm at once descends, 
Sweeps all its blushing glories to the dust, 
Bows its fair head, and blasts its opening charms. 
So drooped the maid beneath the cruel weight 
_ Of my sad tale. 
Per. So tender, and so true! 
Sir Hub. I left her fainting in her father’s arms, 
The dying flower yet hanging on the tree. 
E’en Raby melted at the news I brought, 
And envied thee thy glory. — 
= oPer. Then I am blest! 
His hate subdued, I’ve nothing more to fear. 
Sir Hub. My embassy despatched, I left the castle, 
Nor spoke to any of Lord Raby’s household, 
For fear the king should chide the tardiness 
Of my return. My joy to find you living 
_ You have already heard. 
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Per. But where is Harcourt? 
Ere this he should have seen her, told her all ; 
How I survived, returned—and how I love! 
I tremble at the near approach of bliss, 
And scarcely can sustain the joy which waits me. 
Sir Hub. Grant Heaven the fair one prove but half so true! 
Per. O, shé is truth itself! 
Sir Hub. She may be changed, 
Spite of her tears, her fainting, and alarms. 
I know the sex, know them as nature made them ; 
Not such as lovers wish, and poets feign. 
Per. Away! nor doubt a virtue so consummate. 
And yet I tremble. Why does terror shake 
These firm-strung nerves? But ’twill be ever thus 
When Heaven prepares us more than human bliss, 
And gives us only human strength to bear it. 
Sir Hub. What beam of brightness breaks through yon- 
der gloom? 
Per. Hubert she comes! By all my hopes, she comes! 
Tis she—the blissful vision is Elwina! 
But ah! what mean those tears? For me she weeps! 
Q transport!—go. Ill listen unobserved,— 
And for a moment taste, in silent joy, 
The banquet of a tear which falls for love. 
[Exit Sir Huserr. Percy goes into the bower. 


Enter Ewina. 


El. Shall I not weep? and have I then no cause ? 
If I could break the eternal bands of death, 
And wrench the sceptre from his iron grasp ; 
If I could bid the yawning sepulchre 
Restore to life its long-committed dust ; 
If I could teach the slaughtering hand of war 
To give me back my dear, my murdered Percy,— 
Then I indeed might once more cease to weep. 
(Percy comes out of the bower.) 
Per, Then cease, for Percy lives. 
El. ¥ Protect me, Heaven ! 
Per. O joy unspeakable! my life, my love! 
End of my toils, and crown of all my cares ! 
Kind as consenting peace, as conquest bright, 
Dearer than arms, and lovelier than renown! 
El. It is his voice—it is, it is my Percy! 
And dost thou live? 
Per T never lived till now. 
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El. And did my sighs, and did my sorrows reach thee? 
And art thou come at last to dry my tears? 
How didst thou ’sgape the fury of the foe? 
Per. Thy guardian genius hovered o’er the field, 
And turned the hostile spear from Percy’s breast, 
Lest thy fair image should be wounded there. 
But Harcourt should have told thee all my fate, 
How [I survived 


Ell. Alas! I have not seen him. 
O! I have suffered much: 
Per. Of that no more ; 


For every minute of our future lives 
Shall be so blessed, that we will learn to wonder 
How we could ever think we were unhappy. 
El. Percy—I cannot speak. 
Per. Those tears how eloquent} 
I would not change this motionless, mute joy, 
For the sweet strains of angels: I look down 
With pity on the rest of human kind, 
However great may be their fame of happiness, 
_ And think their niggard fate has given them nothing, 
Not giving thee; or, granting some small blessing, 
Denies them my capacity to feel it. 
El. Alas! what mean you? 
Per. Can I speak my meaning? 
Tis of such magnitude, that words would wrong it; 
_ But surely my Elwina’s faithful bosom 
Should beat in kind responses of delight, 
_ And feel, but never question, what I mean. 
El. Hold, hold, my heart; thou hast much more to suffer! 
Per. Let the slow form and tedious ceremony 
Wait on the splendid victims of ambition. 
Love stays for none of these. Thy father’s softened ; 
He will forget the fatal Cheviot chase: 
Raby is brave, and I have served my country : 
I would not boast; it was for thee I conquered. 
Then come, my love! 
El. O, never, never, never. 
Per. Am I awake? Is that Elwina’s voice? 
El. Percy, thou most adored—and most deceived! 

If ever fortitude sustained thy soul, 

When vulgar minds have sunk beneath the stroke, 

Let thy imperial spirit now support thee. 
‘Tf thou canst be so wondrous merciful, 
Do not, O do not curse me !—but thou wilt, 
VOL. Vv. 5 
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Thou must—for I have done a fearful deed, 

A deed of wild despair, a deed of horror : 

T am, I am— > 
Per. Speak, say, what art thou? 
El. Married. 
Per. 

El. Percy, I think I begged thee not to curse me! 
But now I do revoke the fond petition. 

Speak! ease thy bursting soul; reproach, upbraid, 

O’erwhelm me with thy wrongs—I’ll bear it all. 

Per. Open, thou earth, and hide me from her sight! 
Didst thou not bid me curse thee? 

El. Mercy! mercy! 

Per, And have I ’scaped the Saracen’s fell sword, 
Only to perish by Elwina’s guilt? 

I would have bared my bosom to the foe ; 

I would have died, had I but known you wished it. 
El. Percy, I loved thee most when most I wronged thee; 

Yes, by these tears, I did. 
Per. Married! just Heaven! 

To whom? yet wherefore should I know ? 

It cannot add fresh horrors to thy crime, 

Or my destruction. 

Ell. O! ‘twill add to both. 

How shall I tell? prepare for something dreadful. 

Hast thou not heard of—Douglas ? 

Per. Why, ’tis well! 
Thou Power Supreme! why waste thy wrath on me? 
Why arm Omnipotence to crush a worm ? 

I could have fallen without this waste of ruin. 

Married to Douglas! By my wrongs, I like it; 

*Tis perfidy complete; ’tis finished falsehood ; 

"Tis adding fresh perdition to the deed ; 

Tis filling up the measure of offence, 

Till it run o’er with misery ! 

El. Percy, O! 

It was my father’s deed! he made his child 

An instrument of vengeance on thy head. 

He wept, and threatened, soothed me, and commanded. 
Per, And you complied, most duteously complied! 
El. I could withstand his fury; but his tears, 

Ah, they undid me! Percy, dost thou know 

The cruel tyranny of tenderness?. 

Hast thou e’er felt a father’s warm embrace? 

Hast thou e’er seen a father’s flowing tears, 
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And known that thou couldst wipe those tears away ? 
If thou hast felt#and hast resisted these, 
Then thou mayst curse my weakness; but if not, 
Thou canst not pity, for thou canst not judge. 
Per. Let me not hear the music of thy voice, 
Or I shall love thee still: I shall forget 
Thy fatal marriage, and my savage wrongs. 
£1. Dost thou not hate me, Percy? 
Per. Hate thee? Yes, 
As dying martyrs hate the righteous cause 
Of the blest Power for whom they bleed. I hate thee ? 
(they look at each other in silent agony.) 


Enter Harcourt. 


Hfar. Forgive, my lord, your faithful knight. 
Per. Come, Harcourt, 
Come and behold the wretch who once was Percy. 
Har. With grief I’ve learned the whole unhappy tale. 
Earl Douglas, whose suspicion never sleeps 
Per. What, is the tyrant jealous? 
El. Hear him, Percy. 
Per. I will command my rage. Go on. 
Far. Earl Douglas 
Knew by my arms and my accoutrements, 
That I belonged to you; he questioned much, 
And much he menaced me, but both alike 
_ In vain; he then arrested and confined me. 
Per. Arrest my knight? The Scot shall answer it. 
-El. How came you now released ? 
Ffar. Your noble father 
Obtained my freedom, having learned from Hubert 
The news of Percy’s death. The good old lord, 
Hearing the king’s return, has left the castle 
Todo him homage. (to Percy.) Sir, you had best retire ; 
Your safety is endangered by your stay. 
I fear should Douglas know 
Per. Should Douglas know ? 
_ Why, what new magic’s in the name of Douglas, 
That it should strike Northumberland with fear? 
_ Go, seek the haughty Scot, and tell him—No— 
Conduct me to his presence. 


El. Percy, hold ; 
Think not ’tis Douglas—’tis— ; 
. Per I know it well 


‘Thou mean’st to tell me ’tis Elwina’s husband; 
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Why, that inflames me to superior madness. 
This happy husband, this triumphant Douglas, 
Shall not insult my misery with his bliss. 
I'll blast the golden promise of his joys. 
Conduct me to him—nay, I will have way 
Come, let us seek this husband. 
El. Percy, hear me. 
When I was robbed of all my peace of mind, 
My cruel fortune left me still one blessing, 
One solitary blessing, to console me ; 
It was my fame.—’T's a rich jewel, Percy, 
And I must keep it spotless and unsoiled : 
But thou wouldst plunder what e’en Douglas spared, 
And rob this single gem of all its brightness. 
Per. Go—thou wast born to rule the fate of Percy ; 
Thou art my conqueror still. 
El. 


What noise is that? 
(Harcourt goes to the side of the stage.) 

Per. Why art thou thus alarmed ? 

El. Alas! I feel 

The cowardice and terrors of the wicked, 

Without their sense of guilt. 


Har. My lord, ’tis Douglas. 
El. Fly, Percy ; and forever ! 
Per. Fly from Douglas? 


El. Then stay, barbarian, and at once destroy 
My life and fame. 
Per. That thought is death. I go. 
My honor to thy dearer honor yields. 
El. Yet, yet thou art not gone! 
Per. Farewell, farewell! [Ezzt. 
El. I dare not meet the searching eye of Douglas; 
I must conceal my terrors. 


Dovatas at the side with his sword drawn; Epric holds him, ~ 


Doug. Give me way. 

Ed. Thou shalt not enter. 

Doug. (struggling with Ed.) If there were no hell, 
It would defraud my vengeance of its edge, 
And he should live. 

(breaks from Epric, and comes forward.) 
Cursed chance! he is not here. 
El. (going.) I dare not meet his fury. 
oug. See, she flies 
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- With every mark of guilt. Go, search the bower ; 
(aside to Epric.) 
He shall not thus escape. Madam, return. (aloud.) 
Now, honest Douglas, learn of her to feign. ( aside.) 
Alone, Elwina? who just parted hence? 
(with affected composure.) 
El. My lord, ’twas Harcourt; sure you must have met 


him. 
Doug. O, exquisite dissembler ! No one else? 
El. My lord! 
Doug. How I enjoy her criminal confusion ! (aside.) 
You tremble, madam. 
El. Wherefore should I tremble? 


By your permission Harcourt was admitted ; 
"T'was no mysterious, secret introduction. 
Doug. And yet you seem alarmed. If Harcourt’s pres- 
ence 
Thus agitates each nerve, makes every pulse 
Thus wildly throb, and the warm tides of blood 
Mount in quick rushing tumult to your cheek ; 
If friendship can excite such strong emotions, 
What tremors had a lover’s presence caused ? 
El. Ungenerous man ! 
Doug. I feast upon her terrors. (aside.) 
The story of his death was well contrived, (fo her.) 
But it affects not me; I have a wife, 
Compared with whom cold Dian was unchaste. 
(takes her hand.) 
But, mark me well—though it concerns not you— 
If there’s a sin more deeply black than others, 
Distinguished from the list of common crimes, 
A legion in itself, and doubly dear 
To the dark prince of hell, it is—hypocrisy. 
(throws her from him, and exit.) 
El. Yes, I will bear his fearful indignation ! 
Thou melting heart, be firm as adamant ; 
Ye shattered nerves, be strung with manly force, 
That I may conquer all my sex’s weakness, 
And live as free from terror as from guilt. 
Nor shall this bleeding bosom lodge one thought, 
Cherish one wish, or harbor one desire, 
That angels may not hear, and Douglas know 
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ACT IV. 
Scrne— The Hall. 


Enter-Doveuas, his sword drawn and bloody in one hand, 
in the other a letter. Harcourt wounded. 


Doug. Traitor, no more. This letter shows thy office. 
Twice hast thou robbed me of my dear revenge. 
I took thee for thy leader—Thy base blood 
Would stain the noble temper of my sword. 
But as the pander to thy master’s lust 
Thou justly fall’st by a wronged husband’s hand. 

‘Har. Thy wife is innocent. 

Doug. Take him away. 

Har. Percy, revenge my fall! 

(guards bear Harcourt in.) 

Doug. Now for the letter! 
He begs once more to see her—so ’tis plain 
They have already met !—but to the rest— 
(reads.) ‘In vain you wish me to restore the scarf. 
Dear pledge.of love, while I have life I’ll wear it; 
*Tis next my heart; no power shall force it thence. 
Whene’er you see it in another’s hand 
Conclude me dead.’”’—My curses on them both ! 
How tamely I peruse my shame! But thus, 
Thus let me tear the guilty characters 
Which register my infamy: and thus, 
Thus would I scatter to the winds of heaven 
The vile complotters of my foul dishonor. 

(tears the letter in the utmost agitation.) 


Enter Epric. 
Ed. My lord— 
Doug. the utmost fury, not seeing Enric.) The 
scarf! 
Ed. Lord Douglas. 
Doug. (still not hearing him.) Yes, the scarf! 
Percy, I thank thee for thé glorious thought ! 
Pll cherish it ; ’twill sweeten all my pangs, 
And add a keener relish to revenge! 
Ed. My lord! 
Doug. How, Edric here? 
Ed. What new distress’ 
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Doug. Dost thou expect I should recount my shame, 
Dwell on each circumstance of my disgrace, 
And swell my infamy into a tale, 
Till I become the scorn of every fool, 
And branded as a weak, believing husband ? 
Rage will not let me.-—But—my wife is false. 
Ed. Art thou convinced ? 
Doug. The chronicles of hell 
Cannot produce a falser. But what news 
Of her cursed paramour ? 
Ed. He has escaped. 
Doug. Hast thou examined every avenue? 
Each spot? the grove ? the bower, her favorite haunt? 
Ed. Vve searched them all. 
Doug. He shall be yet pursued 
Set guards at every gate.—Let none depart, 
Or gain admittance here without my knowledge. 
Ed. What can their purpose be? : 
Doug. Is it not clear? 
Harcourt has raised his arm against my life. 
He failed ; the blow is now reserved for Percy ; 
Then with his sword, fresh reeking from my heart, 
He’ll revel with that wanton o’er my tomb; 
Nor will he bring her aught she’ll hold so dear 
As the cursed hand with which he slew her husband. 
But he shall die! I’ll drown my rage in blood! 
Yes! here I do devote the forfeit blood 
Of him my soul abhors, a rich libation, 
On thy infernal altar, black revenge! [ Ezeunt, 


Scene changes to the Garden. 
Enter Exwina. 


_ £l. Each avenue is so beset with guards, 
-And lynx-eyed jealousy so broad awake, 
He cannot pass unseen. Protect him, Heaven! 


Enter Birtua. 


My Birtha, is he safe? Has he escaped ? : 
Bir. I know not. I dispatched young Harcourt straight, 
To bid him quit the castle, as you ordered, 
Restore the scarf, and never see you more. 
But how the hard injunction was received, 
Or what has happened since, I’m yet to learn. 
El. O when shall I be eased of all my cares, 
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And in the quiet bosom of the grave 
Lay down this weary head 1—I’m sick at heart! 
Should Douglas intercept his flight! 

Bir. Be calm; 
Douglas this very moment left the castle 
With seeming peace. 

BN. Ah, then indeed there’s danger: 
Birtha, whene’er suspicion feigns to sleep, 

’Tis but to make its careless prey secure. 

Bir. Should Percy once again entreat to see thee, 
’”T'were best admit him; from thy lips alone 
He will submit to hear his final doom 
Of everlasting exile. 

El. Birtha, no: 
If honor would allow the wife of Douglas 
To meet his rival, yet I durst not do it. 
Percy! too much this rebel heart is thine: 
Too deeply should I feel each pang I gave! 
T cannot hate—but I will banish thee. 
Inexorable duty, O forgive 
If I can do no more! 

Bir. Ifhe remains, 
As I suspect, within the castle walls, 
’T were best I sought him out. 

El. Then tell him, Birtha, 
But, O! with gentleness, with mercy tell him, 
That we must never, never meet again. 

The purport of thy tale must be severe, 
Most strong and absolute the prohibition ; 
But let thy tenderness embalm the wound 
My virtue gives. O soften his despair ; 
But say we meet no more. 


Enter Percy. 
Rash man, he’s here! 


(she attempts to g0; he seizes her hand.) 


Per. I will be heard; nay, fly not! I will speak ; 
Lost as I am, I will not be denied 
The mournful consolation to complain. 

El. Percy, I charge thee, leave me. 

Per. Tyrant, no: 
I blush at my obedience; blush to think 
I left thee here alone, to brave the danger 
T now return to share. j 


El. That danger’s past : 
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Douglas was soon appeased ; he nothing knows. 
Then leave me, I conjure thee, nor again 
Endanger my repose. Yet, ere thou goest, 
Restore the scarf. 
Per. Unkind Elwina, never ; 
*Tis all that’s left me of my buried joys; 
All which reminds me that I once was happy. 
My letter told thee I would ne’er restore it. 
El. Letter? what letter? 
Per. That I sent by Harcourt. 
El. Which I have ne’er received. Douglas perhaps— 
Who knows? 


Bir. Harcourt, t’ elude his watchfulness, 
Might prudently retire. 
Ei. Grant, Heaven, it prove so! 


(Exwina going, Percy holds he }j 
Per. Hear me, Elwina; the most savage honor 
Forbids not that poor grace. 
El. It bids me fly thee. 
Per. Then ere thou goest, if we indeed must part, 
To soothe the horrors of eternal exile, 
Say but—thou pitiest me! 
El. (weeps.) O Percy—pity thee! 
Imperious honor !—surely I may pity him. 
Yet wherefore pity? no, [ envy thee; ; 
For thou hast still the liberty to weep; 
_ In thee ’twill be no crime; thy tears are guiltless, 
For they infringe no duty, stain no honor, 
And blot no vow; but mine are criminal, 
Are drops of shame which wash the cheek of guilt ; 
And every tear I shed dishonors Douglas. 

Per. I swear my jealous love e’en grudges thine 
Thy sad preéminence in wretchedness. 

El. Rouse, rouse, my slumbering virtue! Percy, hear me 
Heaven, when it gives such high-wrought souls as thine, 
Still gives as great occasions to exert them. 

If thou wast formed so noble, brave, and generous, 
_?T'was to surmount the passions which enslave 
The gross of human kind.—’Tis their low boast 
To yield to trials thou art called to conquer. 
Criterion of great souls! Then think, O think, 
She, whom thou once didst love, is now another’s. 

Per. Go on—and tell me that that other’s Douglas. 

. El. Whate’er his name, he claims respect from me; 
His honer’s in my keeping, and I hold 
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The trust so pure, its sanctity is hurt 
Yen by thy presence. 

oer. Thou again hast conquered. 

Celestial Virtue, like the angel-spirit, 
Whose flaming sword defended Paradise, 
Stands guard on every charm. Elwina, yes, 

To triumph over Douglas, we’ll be virtuous. 

El. ’Tis not enough to be,—we must appear so: 
High minds disdain the shadow of offence, 

Nor must their whiteness wear the hue of guilt. 

Per. I shall retract—I dare not gaze upon thee ; 
My feeble virtue staggers, and again 
The fiends of jealousy torment and haunt me. 
They tear my heart-strings. O! 

l. Percy! no more; 
But spare my injured honor the affront 
To vindicate itself. 

Per. But love! 

El. But glory ! 

Per. Enough! a ray of thy sublimer spirit 
Has warmed my dying honor to a flame! 

One effort, and ’tis done. The world shall say, 
When they shall speak of my disastrous love, 
Percy deserved Elwina, though he lost her. 
Fond tears, blind me not yet! a little longer, 
Let my sad eyes a little longer gaze, 

And leave their last beams here. 

El. (turns from him.) I do not weep. 

Per. Not weep! Then why those eyes avoiding mine! 
And why that broken voice? those trembling accents ? 
That sigh which rends my soul ? 

1. No more, no more. 

Per. That pang decides it. Come—I’ll die at once. 
Thou Power Supreme! take all the length of days, 
And all the blessings kept in store for me, 

And add to her account. Yet turn, once more, 

One little look, one last, short glimpse of day, 

And then a long, dark night. Hold, hold, my heart! 
O break not yet, while I behold her sweetness! 

For after this dear, tender, mournful moment, 

I shall have nothing more to do with life. 

El. I pray thee go! 

Per. Tis terrible to nature! 
With pangs like these the soul and body part ! 

And thus, but O! with far less agony, 
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The dying wretch still grasps to hold his being, 
Thus clings to life, thus dreads the dark unknown, 
Thus struggles to the last to keep his hold; 
And when the last convulsive groan of death 
Dislodges the sad spirit—thus it stays, 
Thus fondly hovers o’er the form it loved. 
Once, and no more—farewell, farewell ! 
El. Forever ! 
(they look at each other for some time, then exit Prrcy.) 
After a pause, 
"Tis past—the conflict’s past! retire, my Birtha; 
I would address me to the throne of grace. 
Bir. May Heaven restore that peace thy bosom wants! 
Exit. 
El. (kneels.) Look down, thou awful, bo Peewee dt 
Judge, 
Look down with mercy on thine erring creature, 
And teach my soul the lowliness it needs! 
That genuine penitence vouchsafe to give, 
That inward purity of heart and life, 
Which mourns the past offence, and shuns the future ! 
And if some sad remains of human weakness 
Should sometimes mingle with my best resolves, 
O breathe thy spirit on this wayward heart, 
And teach me to reject the intruding sin, 
Tn its first birth of thought! (noise without. ) 
What noise is that? 
The clash of swords! Should Douglas be returned? 


Enter Doveuas and Percy fighting. 
Doug. Yield, villain, yield. 


Per. Not till this good right arm 
_ Shall fail its master. 
Doug. This to thy heart, then. 


Per. Defend thy own. 

(they fight. Pxrrcy disarms Doveuas.) 
Doug. Confusion, death, and hell ! 
Ed. (without.) This way I heard the noise. 


Enter Evric and many knights and guards from every 
part of the stage. 
Cursed treachery ! 


Per. 
But dearly will I sell my life. 
Doug. Seize on him, 


Ss : ; 
Per. Vm taken in the toils, 
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(Percy is surrounded by guards, who take his sword.) 
Doug. In the cursed snare 
Thou laidst for me, traitor, thyself art caught. 
El. He never sought thy life. 
Doug. Adulteress, peace! 
The villam Harcourt too—but he’s at rest. 
Per. Douglas, I’m in thy power; but do not triump: 
Percy’s betrayed, not conquered. Come, despatch me. 
El. (to Doug.) O do not, do not kill him! 
Per. Mariam, forbear 
For by the glorious shades of my great fathers, 
Their godlike spirit is not so extinct, 
That I should owe my life to that vile Scot 
Though dangers close me rouna on ever} #.de, 
And death besets me—I am Percy still. 
Doug. Sorceress, I'll disappoint thee—he shall die ; 
Thy minion shall expire before thy face: 
Yes, I will feast my hatred with your pangs, 
And make his dying groans and thy fond tears 
A banquet for my vengeance. 
El. Savage tyrant! 
I would have fallen a silent sacrifice, 
So thou had’st spared my fame: I never wronged thee. 
Per. She knew not of my coming ; I alone 
Have been to blame—-spite of her interdiction, 
I hither came. She’s pure as spotless saints. 
El. I will not be excused by Percy’s crime; 
So white my innocence, it does not ask 
The shade of others’ faults to set it off ; 
Nor shall he need to sully his fair fame, 
To throw a brighter lustre round my virtue. 
Doug. Yet he can only die—but death for honor ! 
Ye powers of hell, who take malignant joy 
In human bloodshed, give me some dire means, 
Wild as my hate, and desperate as my wrongs! 
Per. Enough of words. Thou know’st I hate thee, 
Douglas ; 
"Tis steadfast, fixed, hereditary hate, 
As thine for me ; our fathers did bequeath it 
As part of our unalienable birthright, 
Which nought but death can end. Come, end it here. 


El. (kneels.) Hold, Douglas, hold! not for myself I kneel, 


I do not plead for Percy, but for thee ; 
Arm not thy hand against thy future peace ; 
Spare thy brave breast the tortures of remorse,— 
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Stain not a life of unpolluted honor, 
For, O! as surely as thou strik’st at Percy, 
Thou wilt forever stab the fame of Douglas. 
Per. Finish the bloody work. 
Doug. Then take thy wish. 
Per. Why dost thou start? 
(Percy bares his bosom ; Dovetas advances to stab him, and 
discovers the scarf.) 
Doug. Her scarf upon his breast! 
The blasting sight converts me into stone ; 
Withers my powers like cowardice or age ; 
Curdles the blood within my shivering veins, 
And palsies my bold arm. 
Per. (ironically to the knights.) Hear you, his friends; 
Bear witness to the glorious, great exploit ; 
Record it in the annals of his race, 
That Douglas—the renowned, the valiant Douglas, 
Fenced round with guards, and safe in his own castle, 
Surprised a knight unarmed, and bravely slew him. 
Doug. (throwing away his dagger.) ’'Tis true—I am the 
very stain of knighthood. 
How is my glory dimmed! 
El. It blazes brighter ! 
Douglas was only brave—he now is generous! 
Per. This action has restored thee to thy rank, 
And makes thee worthy to contend with Percy. 
Doug. Thy joy will be as short as ’tis insulting. 
(to Exwina.) 
And thou, imperious boy, restrain thy boasting ; 
Thou hast saved my honor, not removed my hate ; 
For my soul Joathes thee for the obligation. 
Give him his sword. 
Per. Now thou’rt a noble foe, 
And in the field of honor I will meet thee, 
As knight encountering knight. 
El. Stay, Percy, stay. 
Strike at the wretched cause of all, strike here ; 
Here sheathe thy thirsty sword, but spare my husband. 
Doug. Turn, madam, and address those vows to me, 
To spare the precious life of him you love. 
Eve. now you triumph in the death of Douglas ; 
Now your loose fancy kindles at the thought, 
And, wildly rioting in lawless hope, 
Indulges in the adultery of the mind. 
vOoL.” « ‘ 
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But I’ll defeat that wish. Guards, bear her in. ; 
Nay, do not struggle. (she is borne in.) 
Per. Let our deaths suffice, 
And reverence virtue in that form enshrined. 
Doug. Provoke my rage no further. I have kindle 
The burning torch of never-dying vengeance 
At love’s expiring lamp. But mark me, friends, 
If Percy’s happier genius should prevail, 
And I should fall, give him safe conduct hence ; 
Be all observance paid him. Let him meet 
Th’ exactest courtesy which knighthood owes. 
(aside to Enric.) 
Within I’ve something for thy private ear. 
Per. Now shall this mutual fury be appeased ! 
These eager hands shall soon be drenched in slaughter ! 
Yes—like two famished vultures snuffing blocd, 
And panting to destroy, we'll rush to combat : 
Yet I’ve the deepest, deadliest cause of hate ; 
T am but Percy, thou’rt—Elwina’s husband. 


ACT V. 
Scene—Euwina’s Apartment. 


El. Thou who in judgment still rememberest mercy, 
Look down upon my woes; preserve my husband. 
Preserve my husband! Ah, I dare not ask it; 6 
My very prayers may pull down ruin on me! 

If Douglas should survive, what then becomes 

Of—him—I dare not name? And if he conquers, 

I’ve slain my husband. Agonizing state, 

When I can neither hope, nor think, nor pray, 

But guilt involves me! Sure, to know the worst 

Were transport to the torture of suspense, 

When each event is big with equal horror. 

(looks out.) What, no one yet! This solitude is dreadful ! 
My horrors multiply ! : 


Enter BirtHa. 


‘ Thou messenger of wo! 
Bir. Of wo indeed! 
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Ei. How! is my husband dead? 
O speak ! 

Bir. — Your husband lives. 

El. Then farewell, Percy! 


He was the tenderest, truest! Bless him, Heaven, 

With peace eternal, and a crown of glory! 

Bir. Still are you wrong ; the combat is not over. 

Stay, flowing tears, and give me leave to speak. 

El. Thou say’st that Percy and my husband live; 

Then why this sorrow? 

Bir. What a task is mine! 
El. Thou talk’st as if I were a child in grief, 

New to the knowledge of calamity. 

Speak out; unfold thy tale, whate’er it be; 

For I am so familiar with affliction, 

Tt cannot come in any shape will shock me. 
Bir. How shall I speak? Thy husband 
El. What of Douglas? 
Bir. When all was ready for the fatal combat, 

He called his chosen knights, then drew his sword, 

And on it made them swear an awful oath, 

Confirmed by every rite religion bids, 

That they would see performed his last request, 

Be it whate’er it would. Alas! they swore. 

El. What did the dreadful preparation mean ? 
Bir. Then to their hands he gave a poisoned cup, 

Compounded of the deadliest herbs and drugs ; 

“Take this,” said he, “it is a husband’s legacy ; 

Percy may conquer—and—J have a wife ! 

If Douglas falls, Elwina must not live.” 

El. Spirit of Herod! why, ’twas greatly thought! 

’T was worthy of the bosom that conceived it! 

Yet sure the project could not be his own; 

For there was kindness—there was mercy in it. 

Yes, Douglas! yes, my husband, I'll obey thee ; 

And bless thy bloody genius which devised 

The deadly means to make obedience pleasant, 

To reconcile thy vengeance with my peace. © 
Bir. Q spare, for pity spare my bleeding heart: 

Inhuman to the last. Unnatural! Poison ! 

El. My gentle friend, what is there in a name? 

The means are little, where the end is kind. 

If it disturb thee, do not call it poison ; 

Call it the sweet oblivion of my cares, 

_ My balm of wo, my cordial of affliction ; 
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The drop of mercy to my fainting soul ; 
My kind dismission from a world of sorrow ; 
My cup of bliss, my passport to the skies. 
Bir. Hark! what alarm is that ? 
El. The combat’s over! 
[BirtHA goes out. 
(Exwina stands in a fired attitude, her hands clasped.) 
Now, gracious Heaven, sustain me in the trial, 
And bow my spirit to thy just decrees! 


Re-enter BrrtTHa. 


(Exvwina looks steadfastly at her, without speaking.) 
Bir. Douglas is fallen. 
* El. Bring me the poison. 

Bir. Never. 
El. Where are the knights? I summon you—approach. 

Draw near, ye awful ministers of fate, 

Dire instruments of posthumous revenge ! 

Come, I am ready; but your tardy justice 

Defrauds the vengeance of the injured dead. 

Go see the castle be securely guarded 

Let every gate be barred—prevent his entrance. 
Bir. Whose entrance ? 


El. His—the murderer of my husband. 
Bir. He’s single ; we have hosts of friends. 
El. No matter : 


Who knows what love and madness may attempt? 
But here I swear, by all that binds the good, 
Never to see him more.—Unhappy Douglas! 
O, if thy troubled spirit still is conscious 
Of our past woes, look down and hear me swear, 
That when the legacy thy rage bequeathed me 
Works at my heart, and conquers struggling nature, 
F’en in that agony I'll still be faithful. 
She who could never love, shall yet obey thee, 
Weep thy hard fate, and die to prove her truth. 
Bir. O unexampled virtue ! (a noise without.) 
El. Heard you nothing 2 
By all my fears, the insulting conqueror comes. 
O save me, shield me! 


Enter Dovcuas. 


Heaven and earth! my husband! 


Doug. Yes 
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To blast thee with the sight of him thou hatest, 
Of him thou hast wronged ; adulteress, ’tis thy husband. 

El. (kneels.) Blest be the fountain of eternal mercy, 
This load of guilt is spared me! Douglas lives! 

Perhaps both live! (to Birrua.) Could I be sure of that, | 
The poison were superfluous—joy would kill me. 

Doug. Be honest now for once, and curse thy stars ; 
Curse thy detested fate which brings thy husband, 

Thy hated husband, when thy guilty soul 
Revelled in fond, imaginary joys 
With thy more happy paramour—just then, 

When thy luxurious fancy had combined 
Adulterous lust with murder—then, just then, 
Thus to reverse the scene! polluted woman ! 
Mine is the transport now, and thine the pang. 

El. Whence sprung the false report that thou hadst fallen? 

Doug. To give thy guilty breast a deeper wound, 
To add a deadlier sting to disappointment, 

I raised it—I contrived—I sent it thee. 

El. Thou seest me bold, but bold in conscious virtue. 

—That my sad soul may not be stained with blood, 
That I may spend my few short hours in peace, 
And die in holy hope of Heaven’s forgiveness, 
Relieve the terrors of my laboring breast, 

Say I am clear of murder—say he lives, 
Say but that little word, that Percy lives; 
_ And alps and oceans shall divide us ever, 
As far as universal space can part us. 

Doug. Canst thou renounce him? 

El. Tell me that he lives, 
And thou shalt be the ruler of my fate, 

And life or death shall on thy bidding wait. 

Yes, thou shalt hide me in a convent’s gloom, 
From cheerful day-light, and the haunts of men, 
Where sad austerity and ceaseless prayer 

Shall share my uncomplaining day between them. 

Doug. O hypocrite! now, vengeance, to thy office. 
I had forgot—Percy commends him to thee, 

And by my hand— 

Fi. How—by thy hand? 

Doug. Has sent thee 
This precious pledge of love. 
(he gives her Prrcy’s scarf.) 
EL Then Percy’s dead ? 

Doug. He is. O great revenge, thou now art mine! 
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See how convulsive sorrow rends her frame ! 
This, this is transport! Injured honor, now, 
Receives its vast, its ample retribution. 
She sheds no tears, her grief’s too highly wrought ; 
*Tis speechless agony. She must not faint— 
She shall not ’scape her portion of the pain. 
No! she shall feel the fulness of distress, 
And wake to keen perception of her wo. 
Bir. Monster! barbarian! leave her to her sorrows. 
El. (in a low, solemn voice.) Douglas—think not I fain 
because thou seest 
The pale and bloodless cheek of wan despair. 
Fail me not yet, my spirits; thou cold heart, 
Cherish thy freezing current one short moment, 
And bear thy mighty load a little longer. 
Doug. Percy, I must avow it, bravely fought,— 
Died as a hero should; but, as he fell, 
Hear it, fond wanton! called upon thy name, 
And his last guilty breath sighed out—Elwina ! 
Come—give a loose to rage, and feed my soul 
With wild complaints and womanish upbraidings. 
El. (in a low, solemn voice.) No. 
The sorrow’s weak that wastes itself in words. 
Mine is substantial anguish—deep, not loud. 
I do not rave. Resentment’s the return 
Of common souls for common injuries. 
Light grief is proud of state, and courts compassion ; 
But there’s a dignity in cureless sorrow, 
A sullen grandeur which disdains complaint. 
Rage is for little wrongs—despair is dumb. 
[Exeunt Exwina and Birta 
Doug. Why, this is well! her sense of wo is strong. 
The sharp, keen tooth of gnawing grief devours her,, 
Feeds on her heart, and pays me back my pangs. 
Since I must perish, ’twill be glorious ruin: 
I fall not singly, but, like some proud tower, 
I'll crush surrounding objects in the wreck, 
And make the devastation wide and dreadful. 


Enter Rasy. 


Raby. O whither shall a wretched father turn ? 
Where fly for comfort 1—Douglas, art thou here? 
I do not ask for comfort at thy hands. 

I'd but one little casket, where I lodged 
My precious hoard of wealth, and, like an idiot, 
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I gave my treasure to another’s keeping, 
Who did not know the value of the gem, 
But threw it, like a common thing, away, 
And left the plundered owner quite a beggar. 
Doug. What! art thou come to see thy race dishonored, 
And thy bright sun of glory set in blood? 
I would have spared thy virtues and thy age 
The knowledge of her infamy. 
Raby. Tis false. 
Had she been base, this sword had drank her blood. 
Doug. Ha! dost thou vindicate the wanton ? 
Raby. Wanton! 
Thou hast defamed a noble lady’s honor— 
My spotless child—in me behold her champion : 
The strength of Hercules will nerve this arm, 
When lifted in defence of innocence. 
The daughter’s virtue for the father’s shield, 


Will make old Raby still mvincible. (offers to draw.) 
Doug. Forbear! 
Raby. Thou dost disdain my feeble arm, 

And scorn my age. 
Doug. There will be blood enough ; 


Nor need thy withered veins, old lord, be drained, 


To swell the copious stream. 
Raby. Thou wilt not kill her? 


Doug. O, ’tis a day of horror ! 


Enter Enric and Birtua. 
Ed. Where is Douglas? 
I come to save him from the deadliest crime 


Revenge did ever meditate. 
Doug. What mean’st thou ? 


Ed. This instant fly, and save thy guiltless wife. 


Doug. Save that perfidious q 
Ed. - That much injured woman. 


’ Bir. Unfortunate, indeed, but O most innocent. 
Ed. In the last, solemn article of death, 
That truth-compelling state, when e’en bad men 
Fear to speak falsely, Percy cleared her fame. 
Doug. I heard him.—’ Twas the guilty fraud of love. 
The scarf, the scarf! that proof of mutual passion 
Given but this day, to ratify their crimes! 
Bir. What means my lord? this day? that fatal scarf 
Was given long since, a toy of youthful friendship, 
Long ere your marriage, ere you knew Elwina. 
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Raby. ’Tis Iam guilty. 

Doug. Ha! 

Raby. I, I alone. 
Confusion, honor, pride, parental fondness 
Distract my soul. Percy was not to blame: 
He-was—the destined husband of Elwina! 

He loved her—was beloved, and I approved. 

The tale is long.—I changed my purpose since, 

Forbade their marriage 
Doug. And confirmed my misery ! 

Twice did they meet to-day—my wife and Percy. 

Raby. I know it. 

Doug. Ha! thou knew’st of my dishonor? 
Thou wast a witness, an approving witness, 

At least a tame one ! 
Raby. Percy came, ’tis true, 
A constant, tender, but a guiltless lover! 

Doug. I shall grow mad indeed! a guiltless lover! 
Percy, the guiltless lover of my wife! 

Raby. He knew not she was married. 

Doug. How is’t possible ! 

Raby. Douglas, ’tis true; both, both were ignorant: 

He, of her marriage; she, of his return. 

Bir. But now, when we believed thee dead, she vowed 

Never to see thy rival. Instantly, 

Not in a start of momentary passion, 

But with a martyr’s dignity and calmness, 
She bade me bring the poison. 

Doug. Hadst thou done it, 

Despair had been my portion! Fly, good Birtha, 

Find out the suffermg saint— describe my grief, 

And paint my vast extravagance of fondness. 

Tell her I love as never mortal loved 
Tell her I know her virtues, and adore them; 
Tell her I come, but dare not seek her presence, 
* Till she pronounce my pardon. 


Bir. Tobey. - [Exit Brrrua 


Raby. My child is innocent! ye choirs of saints, 
Catch the blest sounds—my child is innocent! 

Doug. O, I will kneel, and sue for her forgiveness, 
And thou shalt help me plead the cause of love; 
And thou shalt weep—she cannot sure refuse 
A kneeling husband and a weeping father. 

Thy venerable cheek is wet already. 
Raby. Douglas! it is the dew of grateful joy! 


es 
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My child is innocent! I now would die, 
Lest fortune should grow weary of her kindness, 
And grudge me this short transport. 
Doug. Where, where is she? 
My fond impatience brooks not her delay ; 
Quick let me find her, hush her anxious soul, 
And soothe her troubled spirit into peace. 


Enter Birtua. 
Bir. O horror, horror, horror! 


Doug. Ah! what mean’st thou? 

Bir. Elwina— 

Doug Speak— - 

Bir. Her grief wrought up to frenzy, 
She has, in her delirium, drank the poison. 

Raby. Frenzy and poison! . 

Doug. Both a husband’s gift! 


But thus I do her justice. 
(as Doueuas goes to stab himself, enter Exwina, distracted, 
her hair dishevelled, Percy’s scarf in her hand.) 
El. (goes up to Douglas.) What, blood again! We can- 
not kill him twice: 
Soft, soft—no violence—he’s dead already ;— 
I did it—Yes—I drowned him with my tears; 
But hide the cruel deed! I’ll scratch him out 
A shallow grave, and lay the green sod on it; 
_Ay—and I’|] bind the wild brier o’er the turf, 
And plant a willow there, a weeping willow.— 
(she sits on the ground.) 
But look you tell not Douglas; he’ll disturb him, ; 
He’ll pluck the willow up—and plant a thorn— 
He will not let me sit upon his grave, 
And sing all day, and weep, and pray all night. 
Raby. Dost thou not know me? 


Ll. Yes—I do remember 
You had a harmless lamb. 
Raby. I had indeed! 


El. From all the flock you chose her out a mate, 

In sooth a fair one—you did bid her love it— __ 

But while the shepherd slept, the wolf devoured it. 
Raby. My heart will break. This is too much, too much. 
El. (smiling.) O ’twas a cordial draught—I drank it all. 
Raby. What means my child? 3 s 
Doug. The poison—O the poison! 

Thou dear, wronged innocence— 
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El. *  Off—murderer, off! 

Do not defile me with those crimson hands. 

(shows the scarf.) This is his winding sheet—I'll wrap him 

in 1t— 

[ wrought it for my love—there, now I’ve dressed him. 

How-brave he looks! my father will forgive him, 

He dearly loved him once—but that is over ! 

See where he comes—beware, my gallant Percy! 

Ah! come not here; this is the cave of death, 

And there’s the dark, dark palace of revenge ! 

See, the pale king sits on his blood-stained throne! 

He points to me—I come, I come, I come: 

(she faints; they run to her ; Douauas takes up his sword, 

and stabs himself.) 
Doug. Thus, thus I follow thee. 
Ed. Hold thy rash hand. 
Doug. It is too late. No remedy but this 

Could med’cine a disease so desperate. 

Raby. Ah! she revives! : 
Doug. (raising himself.) She lives! bear, bear me to 
her! 

We shall be happy yet. 

(he struggles to get to her, but sinks down.) 
It will not be— 

O for a last embrace—Alas! I faint— 

She lives—Now death is terrible indeed— 

Fair spirit, how I loved thee—O—Elwina! (dies.) 
El.. Where have I been? The damps of death are on me. 
Raby. Look up, my child! O do not leave me thus: 

Pity the anguish of thy aged father. 

Hast thou forgotten me? 

El. You are my father ; 
O you are kindly come to close my eyes, 
And take the kiss of death from my cold lips. 
Raby. Do we meet thus? 
El. We soon shall meet in peace. 

I’ve but a faint remembrance of the past— 

But something tells me—O these painful struggles! 

Raise me a littlh—there— ; 

(she sees the body of Doves — 
What sight is that ? { : 
A sword, and bloody? Ah! and Douglas murdered? 
Ed. Convinced too late of your unequalled virtues, 
And wrung with deep compunction for your wrongs, 
By his own hand the wretched Douglas fell. “ 
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El. This adds another, sharper pang to death. 
O thou Eternal! take him to thy mercy! 
Nor let this sin be on his head or mine! 
Faby. I have undone you all—the crime is mine ! 
O thou poor injured saint, forgive thy father! 
He kneels to his wronged child. 
El. Now you are cruel. 
Come near, my father, nearer—I would see you, 
But mists and darkness cloud my failing sight. 
O death! suspend thy rights for one short moment, 
*T ill I have ta’en a father’s last embrace— 
A father’s blessing. Once—and now ’tis over. 
Receive me to thy mercy—gracious Heaven. she dies.) 
Raby. She’s gone! forever gone! Cold, dead and cold. 
Am Ia father? Fathers love their children— 
I murder mine! With impious pride I snatched 
The bolt of vengeance from the hand of Heaven. 
My soul submissive bows. A righteous God 
Has made my crime become my chastisement, 
And pulled those miseries on my guilty head 
I would have drawn on others. O ’tis just! 
’Tis righteous retribution !—I submit. 


EPILOGUE. 


WRITTEN BY MR. GARRICK. 


I must, will speak—I hope my dress and air 
Announce the man of fashion, not the player; 
Though gentlemen are now forbid the scenes, 
Yet have I rushed through heroes, kings, and queens 5 
Resolved, in pity to this polished age, 
To drive these ballad-heroes from the stage. 

“To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Earl Percy took his way ; 
The child may rue, that is unborn, 
The hunting of that day.” 

A pretty basis, truly, for a modern play! 
What! shall a scribbling, senseless woman dare 
To your refinements offer such coarse fare ? 
Is Douglas, or is Percy, fired with passion, 
Ready, for love or glory, death to dash on, 
Fit company for modern still-life men of fashion ? 
Such madness will our hearts but slightly graze ; 
We’ve no such frantic nobles now-a-days. 
Heart-strings, like fiddle-strings, vibrate no tone, 
Unless they’re tuned in perfect unison ; 
And youths of yore with ours can ne’er agree— 
They’re in too sharp, ours in too flat a key. 
Could we believe old stories, those strange fellows 
Married for love—could of their wives be jealous— 
Nay, constant to °em too—and, what is worse, 
The vulgar souls thought faithless wives a curse. 
Most wedded pairs had then one purse, one mind, 
One bed too—so preposterously kind : 
From such barbarity (thank Heaven) we’re much refined. 
Old songs their happiness at home record— 
From home they separate carriages abhorred— 
One horse served both—my lady rode behind my lord. 
*T'was death alone could snap their bonds asunder— 
Now tacked so slightly, not to snap’s the wonder. 
Nay, death itself could not their hearts divide ; 
They mixed their love with montimental pride ; 
For, cut in stone, they still lie side by side. 
But why these Gothic ancestors produce ? 
Why scour their rusty armors? What’s the use? 
*T would not your nicer optics much regale, 
To see us beaux bend under coats of mail; 
Should we our limbs with iron doublets bruise, 
Good Heaven! how much court-plaster we should use! 
We wear no armor now—but on our shoes. 
Let not with barbarism true taste be blended ; 
Old vulgar virtues cannot be defended ; 
Let the dead rest—we living can’t be mended. 
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PROLOGUE. 


WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR OF THE TRAGEDY 


Our medern poets now can scarcely choose 
A subject worthy of the Tragic Muse ; 
For bards so well have gleaned th’ historic field, 
That scarce one sheaf th’ exhausted ancients yield. 
Or if, perchance, they from the golden crop 
Some grains, with hand penurious, rarely drop, 
Our author these constgns to manly toil, 
For classic themes demand a classic soil. 
A vagrant she, the desert waste who chose, 
Where truth and history no restraints impose. 
To her the wilds of fiction open lie; . 
A flowery prospect, and a boundless sky , 
Yet hard the task to keep the onward way, 
Where the wide scenery lures the foot to stray ; 
Where no severer limits check the Muse 
Than lawless fancy is disposed to choose. 

Nor does she emulate the loftier strains 
Which high heroic Tragedy maintains : 
Nor conquest she, nor wars, nor triumphs sings, 
Nor with rash hand o’erturns the thrones of kings. 
No ruined empires greet to-night your eyes, 
No nations at our bidding fall or rise ; 
To statesmen deep, to politicians grave, 
These themes, congenial to their tastes, we leave. 
Of crowns and camps, a kingdom’s weal or wo, 
How few can judge, because how few can know! 
But here you all may boast the censor’s art, ; 
Here all are critics who possess a heart. 
And of the passions we display to-night, 
Each hearer judges like the Stagyrite. 
The scenes of private life our author shows, 
A simple story of domestic woes ; 
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Nor see glass we hold, 

To show th’ effect of passions uncontrolled ; 
For if to govern realms belong to few, 

Yet all who live have passions to subdue. 
Self-conquest is the lesson books should preach, 


Self-conquest is the theme the stage should teach. 


Vouchsafe to learn this obvious duty here, 
The verse though feeble, yet the moral’s clear. 
O mark to-night the unexampled woes 

Which from unbounded self-indulgence flows. 
Your candor once endured our author’s lays ; 
Endure them now—it will be ample praise. 


a oe 


THE 


FATAL FALSEHOOD. 


ACT I. 
Screne—An Apartment in Guildford Castle. 


Finter BerTRAND. 


Ber. Wuar fools are serious, melancholy villains! 
I play a surer game, and screen my heart 
With easy looks and undesigning smiles ; 
And while my plots still spring from sober thought, 
My deeds appear the effect of wild caprice, 
And I the thoughtless slave of giddy chance. 
What but this frankness could have won the promise 
Of young Orlando, to confide to me 
That secret grief which preys upon his heart? 
’Tis shallow, indiscreet hypocrisy 
To seem too good: I am the careless Bertrand ; 
_ The honest, undesigning, plain, blunt man. 
The follies I avow cloak those I hide, 
For who will search where nothing seems concealed ? 
Tis rogues of solid, prudent, grave demeanor, 
Excite suspicion ; men on whose dark brow 
Discretion, with his iron hand, has graved 
The deep-marked characters of thoughtfulness. 
_ Here comes my uncle, venerable Guildford, 
Whom I could honor, where he not the sire 
Of that aspiring boy, who fills the gap 
*T'wixt me and fortune.—Rivers, how I hate thee! 


Enter Gutuprorp. 
How fares my noble uncle? 
Guild. Honest Bertrand! 
1 must complain we have so seldom met : 
Where do you keep? believe me, we have missed you. 
Ber. O, my good lord! your pardon—spare me, sir, 
-For there are follies in a young man’s life, 
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And idle, thoughtless hours which I should blush 
To lay before your wise and temperate age. 
Guild. Well, be it so—youth has a privilege, 
And I should be ashamed could I forget 
I have myself been young, and harshly chide 
This not ungraceful gayety. Yes, Bertrand, 
Prudence becomes moroseness, when it makes 
A rigid inquisition of the fault, 
Not of the man, perhaps, but of his youth. 
Foibles that shame the head on which old Time 
‘Has showered his snow, are then more pardonable, 
And age has many a weakness of its own. 
Ber. Your gentleness, my lord, and mild reproof, 
Correct the wanderings of misguided youth, 
More than rebuke can shame me into virtue. 
Guild. Saw you my beauteous ward, the Lady Julia? 
Ber. She passed this way, and with her your fair daughter, 
Your Emmelina: 
Guild. Call them both my daugliters ; 
For scarce is Emmelina more beloved 
Than Julia, the dear child of my adoption. 
The hour approaches too (and bless it, Heaven, 
With thy benignest, kindhest influence !) 
When Julia shall indeed become my daughter ; 
Shall, in obedience to her father’s will, 
Crown the impatient vows of my brave son, 
And richly pay him for his dangers past. 
Ber. Oft have I wondered how the gallant Rivers, 
Youthful and ardent, doting to excess, 
Could dare the dangers of uncertain war, 
Ere marriage had confirmed his claim to Julia. 
Guild. ’'T was the condition of her father’s will, 
My brave old fellow-soldier, and my friend! 
He wished to see our ancient houses joined 
By this our children’s union ; but the veteran 
So highly valued military prowess, 
That he bequeathed his fortunes and his daughter 
To my young Rivers, on these terms alone, 
That he should early gain renown in arms; 
And if he from the field returned a conqueror, 
That sun which saw him come victorious home 
Should witness their espousals. Yet he comes not! 
The event of war is*to the brave uncertain, 
Nor can desert in arms ensure success. 
Ber. Yet fame speaks loudly of his early valor. 
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Guild. Ere since the Italian count, the young Orlando, 
My Rivers’ bosom friend, has been my guest, 
The glory of my son is all his theme: 
O! he recounts his virtues with such joy, 
Dwells on his merit with a zeal so warm 
As to his generous heart pays back again 
The praises he bestows. 
Ber. Orlando’s noble. 
He’s of a tender, brave, and gallant nature, 
Of honor most romantic, with such graces 
As charm all womankind. 
Guild. And here comes one 
To whom the story of Orlando’s praise 
Sounds like sweet music. i 
Ber. What, your charming daughter 
Yes, I suspect she loves the Italian count : (aside.) 
That must not be. Now to observe her closely. 


Enter EMMELINA. 


Guild. Come hither, Emmelina: we were speaking 
Of the young Count Orlando. What think you 
Of this accomplished stranger ? 

Em. (confused.) Of Orlando 2 
Sir, as my father’s guest, my brother’s friend, 
I do esteem the count. 

Guild. Nay, he has merit 
Might justify thy friendship, if he wanted 
The claims thou mention’st ; yet I mean to blame him. 

Em. What has he done? How has he wronged my 

father ? 

For you are just, and are not angry lightly ; 
And he is mild, unapt to give offence, 
As you to be offended. 

Guild. Nay, ’tis not much; 
But why does young Orlando shun my presence ? 
Why lose that cheerful and becoming spirit 
Which lately charmed us all? Rivers will chide us, 
Should he return and find his friend unhappy. 
He is not what he was. What says my child? 

Em. My lord, when first my brother’s friend arrived— 
Be still, my heart— (aside.) 

er. She dares not use his name. 

Her brother’s friend! (aszde.) 

Fim. When first your noble guest 
Came from that voyage, he kindly undertook 
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To ease our terrors for my Rivers’ safety, 
When we believed him dead: he seemed most happy, 
And shared the general joy his presence gave. 
Of late he is less gay ; my brother’s absence 
(Or I mistake) disturbs his friend’s repose ; 
Nor-is it strange ; one mind informs them both ; 
Each is the very soul that warms the other, 
And both are wretched or are blessed together. 
Ber. Why trembles my fair cousin ? 
Em. Can I think 
That my loved brother’s life has been in danger, 
Nor feel a strong emotion ? 
Ber. (ironically.) Generous pity ! 
But when that danger has so long been past, 
You should forget your terrors. 
Ein. I shall never ; 
For when I think that danger sprung from friendship ; 
That Rivers, to preserve another’s life, 
Incurred this peril, still my wonder rises. 
Ber. And why another’s life? Why not Orlando’s? 
Such caution more betrays than honest freedom. 
Guild. He’s still the same, the gibing, thoughtless Bertrane 
Severe of speech, but innocent of malice. 
[Exit Guitprorp; EMMELINA going 
Ber. Stay, my fair cousin! still with adverse eyes 
Am I beheld? Had I Orlando’s form, 
I mean, were I, like him, your brother’s friend, 
Then would your looks be turned thus coldly on me? 
Em. But that I know your levity means nothing, 
And that your heart accords not with your tongue, 
This would offend me. 
Ber. Come, confess the truth, 
That this gay Florentine, this Tuscan rover, 
Has won your easy heart, and given you his: 
I know the whole ; I’m of his secret council; 
He has confessed— 


Em. Ha! what has he confessed 2 
Ber. That you are wondrous fair ; nay, nothing further: 
How disappointment fires her angry cheek ! (aside.* 


Yourself have told the rest; your looks avow it; 
Your eyes are honest, nor conceal the secret. 

Em. Know, sir, that virtue no concealment needs : 
So far from dreading, she solicits notice, ; 
And wishes every secret thought she harbors 
Bare to the eye of men as ’tis to Heaven. 
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Ber. Yet mark me well: trust not Orlando’s truth; 
The citron groves have heard his amorous vows 
Breathed out to many a beauteous maid of Florence; 
Bred in those softer climes, his roving heart 
Ne’er learned to think fidelity a virtue ; 

He laughs at tales of British constancy. 

But see, Orlando comes—he seeks you here. 

With eyes bent downwards, folded arms, pale cheeks, 
Disordered looks, and negligent attire, 

And all the careless equipage of love, 

He bends this way. Why does the mounting blood 

Thus crimson your fair cheek? He does not see us; 

I’ll venture to disturb his meditations, 

And instantly return. [ Ext, 

Em. No more; but leave me. 

He’s talkative, but harmless ; rude, but honest ; 
Fuller of mirth than mischief. See, they meet— 
This way they come; why am I thus alarmed? 
What is’t to me that here Orlando comes? 

O for a little portion of that art 

Ungenerous men ascribe to our whole sex! 

A little artifice were prudence now ; 

But I have none; my poor unpractised heart 

Is so unknowing of dissimulation, 

So little skilled to seem the thing it is not, 
That, if my lips are mute, my looks betray me. 


Re-enter BERTRAND with ORLANDO. 


Ber. Now to alarm her heart, and search out his, (aside.) 
Or. We crave your pardon, beauteous Emmelina, 
If rudely we intrude upon your thoughts ; 
Thoughts pure as infants’ dreams or angels’ wishes, 
And gentle as the breast from which they spring. 
Em. Be still, my heart, nor let him see thy weakness. 
(aside.) 
We are much bound to thank you, cousin Bertrand, 
That, since your late return, the Count Orlando 
Appears once more among us. Say, my lord, 
Why have you shunned your friends’ society ? 
Was it well done? My father bade me chide you; 
I am not made for chiding, but he bade me ; 
He says, no more you rise at early dawn 
With him to chase the boar: I pleaded for you ; 


Told him ’twas savage sport. 
ie os: What was his answer? 
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Em. He said ’twas sport for heroes, and made heroes ; 
That hunting was the very school of war, 
Taught our brave youth to shine in nobler fields, 
Preserved them from the rust of dull inaction, 
Trained them for arms, and fitted them for conquest. 
Or. O, my fair advocate! scarce can I grieve 
To have done wrong, since my offence has gained 
So sweet a pleader. 
Ber. (aside.) So, I like this well; 
Full of respect, but cold. 
Em. My lord, your pardon ; 
My father waits my coming; I attend him. [ Ezet. 
Ber. In truth, my lord, you’re a right happy man ; 
Her parting look proclaims that you are blest ; 
The crimson blushes on her cheek displayed 
A gentle strife *twixt modesty and love: 
Discretion strove to dash the rising’ joy, 
But conquering love prevailed and told the tale. 
My lord, you answer not. 


Or. What shall I say? 
O, couldst thou read my heart! 
Ber. The hour is come 


When my impatient friendship. claims that trust 
Which I so oft have pressed, and you have promised. 
Or. I cannot tell thee: ’tis a tale of guilt : 
How shall I speak? my resolution sickens : 
All virtuous men will shun me, thou wilt scorn me 
And fly the foul contagion of my crime. 
Ber. My bosom is not steeled with that harsh prudence 
Which would reproach thy failings: tell me all: 
The proudest heart loves to repose its faults 
Upon a breast that has itself a tincture 
Of human weakness: I have frailties toc, 
Frailties that teach me how to pity thine. 
What. silent still? ‘Thou lov’st my beauteous cousin ! 
Have I not guessed ? 
Or. T own that she has charms 
Might warm a frozen stoic into love, 
Tempt hermits back again to that bad world 
They had renounced, and make religious men 
Forgetful of their holy vows to Heaven: 
Yes, Bertrand—come, I’ll tell thee all my weakness; 
Thou hast a tender, sympathizing heart— 
Thou art not rigid to a friend’s defects. 
That heavenly form I view with eyes as cold 
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As marble images of lifeless saints ; 
T see, and know the workmanship divine; 
My judgment owns her exquisite perfections, 
But my rebellious heart denies her claim. 
Ber. What do I hear! you love her not? 
Or. O! Bertrana. 
For pity do not hate me; but thou must; 
For am I not at variance with myself? 
Yet shall I wrong her gentle, trusting nature, 
And spurn the heart I labored to obtain? 
She loves me, Bertrand : O! too sure she loves me; 
Loves me with tenderest, truest, chastest passion ; 
Loves me, O, barbarous fate! as I love—Julia. 
Ber. Heard I aright? Did you not speak of Julia? 
Julia, the lovely ward of my good uncle? 
Julia! the mistress of your friend, of Rivers? 
Or. Go on, go on, and urge me with my guilt; 
Display my crime in all its native blackness ; 
Tell me some legend of infernal falsehood ; 
Tell me some dreadful tale of perjured friends, 
Of trust betrayed, of innocence deceived ; 
Place the dire chronicle before my eyes; 
Inflame the horror, aggravate the guilt ; 
That I may see the evils which await me, 
Nor pull such fatal mischiefs on my head, 
As with my ruin must involve the fate 
Of all I love on earth. 
Ber. Just as I wish. (aside.) 
Or. Thou know’st I left my native Italy, 
Directed hither by the noble Rivers, 
To ease his father’s fears, who thought he fell 
In that engagement where we both were wounded. 
His was a glorious wound, gained in the cause 
Of generous friendship; for an hostile spear, 
Aimed at my breast, Rivers in his received, 
Saved my devoted life, and won my soul. 
Ber. So far I knew; but what of Emmelina? 
Or. Whether her gentle beauties first allured me 
Or whether peaceful scenes and rural shades, 
Or leisure, or the want of other objects, 
Or solitude, apt to engender love, 
Engaged my soul, I know not; but I loved her. 
- We were together always, till the habit 
Grew into something like necessity. 
~ When Emmelina left me, I was sad, 
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Nor knew a joy till Emmelina came ; 
Her soft society amused my mind, 
Filled up my vacant heart, and touched my soui ; 
’T was gratitude, ’twas friendship, ’twas esteem, 
’T was reason, ’twas persuasion,—nay, ’twas love. 
Ber. But where was Julia? 
Or. O! too soon she came; 
For when I saw that wondrous form of beauty, 
I stood entranced, like some astronomer, 
Who, as he views the bright expanse of heaven, 
Finds a new star. I gazed, and was undone; 
Gazed, and forgot the tender Emmelina; 
Gazed, and forgot the generous, trusting Rivers, 
Forgot my faith, my friendship, and my honor. 
Ber. Does Julia know your love? 
Or. Forbid it, Heaven | 
What! think’st thou I am so far gone in guilt 
As boldly to avow it? Bertrand, no; 
For all the kingdoms of the spacious earth, 
I would not wrong my friend, or damn my honor. 
Ber. 'Trust me, you think too hardly of yourself. 
Or. Think I have lodged a secret in thy breast 
On which my peace, my fame, my all depends ; 
Long have I struggled with the fatal truth, 
And scarce have dared to breathe it to myself: 
For, O! too surely the first downward step, 
The treacherous path that leads to guilty deeds, 
Is to make sin familiar to the thoughts. [ Ezit. 
Ber. Am awake’? No: ’tis delusion all! 
My wildest wishes never soared to this : 
Fortune anticipates my plot: he loves her ; 
Loves just whom I would have him love—loves Julie ! 
Orlando, yes, I’ll play thee at my will: 
Poor puppet! thou hast trusted to my hand 
The strings by which I'll move thee to thy ruin, 
And make thee too the instrument of vengeance, 
Of glorious vengeance on the man I hate. [Exit 


~ 
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ACT II. 


Enter Juu1a and EMMELINA. 


Julia. How many cares perplex the maid who loves ! 
Cares, which the vacant heart can never know. 
You fondly tremble for a brother’s life ; 

Orlando mourns the absence of a friend; 
Guildford is anxious for a son’s renown; 

In my poor heart your various terrors meet, 
With added fears and fonder apprehensions: 
They all unite in me; I feel for aJ]— 

His life, his fame, his absence, and his love; 
For he may live to see his native home, 

_ And he may live to bless a sister’s hopes, 
May live to gratify impatient friendship, 
May live to crown a father’s house with honor, 
May live to glory, yet be dead to love. 

Em. Forbear these fears ; they wound my brother’s honor i 

Julia! a brave man must be ever faithful ; 
Cowards alone dare venture to be false; 
Cowards alone dare injure trusting virtue, 

And with bold perjuries affront high Heaven. 

Julia. I know his faith, and venerate his virtues ; 
I know his heart is tender as ’tis brave, 

That all his father’s worth, his sister’s softness, 
Meet in his generous breast—and yet I fear— 
Who ever loved like me, and did not fear? 


Enter GuitpFrorp. 


Guild. Where are my friends, my daughter, where is Julia? 
_ How shall I speak the fulness of my heart? 

My son, my Rivers, will this day return. 
Em. My dearest brother ! 


Julia. Ha! my Rivers comes! 
Propitious Heaven! 
Em. And yet my Julia trembles. 


Julia. Have I not cause? my Rivers comes! but how? 
I dread to ask, and yet I die to hear. 


My lord—you know the terms— 
Guild. He comes a conqueror i 


‘He comes as Guildford’s son should ever come ! 
. The battle’s o’er, the English arms successful, 
VoL. Vv. 
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And Rivers, like an English warrior, hastes ; 

To lay his laurels at the feet of beauty. [ Exit. 
Julia. My joy oppresses me ! 

m. And see, Orlando! 

How will the welcome news transport his soul, 

And faise his drooping heart! with caution tell him, 

Lest the o’erwhelming rapture be too much 

For his dejected mind. 


Enter Ortanno and BERTRAND. 


Julia. My Lord Orlando, 
Wherefore that troubled air? no more you dwell 
On your once darling theme; you speak no more 
The praises of your Rivers; is he changed? 

Is he not still the gallant friend you loved, 
As virtuous and as valiant? 

Or. Still the same ; 
He must be ever virtuous, ever valiant. 

Em. If Rivers is the same, then must I think 
Orlando greatly changed ; you speak not of him, 
Nor long for his return, as you were wont. 

How did you use to spend the live-long day 
In telling some new wonders of your friend, 
Till night broke in upon th’ unfinished tale, 
And when ’twas o’er, you would begin again, 
And we again would listen with delight, 
With fresh delight, as if we had not heard it! 
Does Rivers less deserve, or you less love? 

Or. Have I not loved him? was my friendship cold? 
When any praised his glories in the field, 

My raptured heart has bounded at the tale ! 
Methought I grew illustrious from his glory, 
And rich from his renown; to hear him praised, 
More proud than if I had achieved his deeds, 
And reaped myself the harvest of his fame. 

How have I trembled for a life so dear, 

When his too ardent soul, despising caution, 
Has plunged him in the foremost ranks of war, 
As if in love with danger! 

Julia. Valiant Rivers! 
How does thy greatness justify my love! 

Ber. He’s distant far, so I may safely praise him. (aside.) 
I claim some merit in my love of Rivers, 

Since I admire the virtues that eclipse me; 
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With pleasure I survey those dazzling heights 
My gay, inactive temper cannot reach. 

Em. Spoke like my honest cousin. Then, Orlando, 
Since such the love you bear your noble friend, 
How will your heart sustain the mighty joy 
The news I tell will give you? Yes, Orlando, 
Restrain the transports of your grateful friendship, 
And hear, with moderation, hear me tell you 
That Rivers will return— 


Or. How? when? 
Em. This day. 
Or. Impossible ! 
* Ber. Then all my schemes are air. (aside.) 


Em. 'To-day I shall embrace my valiant brother! 
Julia. You droop, my lord: did you not hear her right? 
She told you that your Rivers would return, 
Would come to crown your friendship and our hopes. 
Or. He is most welcome! Is he not my friend? 
You say my Rivers comes. Thy arm, good Bertrand. 
Ber. Joy to us all; joy to the Count Orlando! 
Weak man, take care. (aside to ORLANDO.) 
Em. My lord! you are not well. 
Ber. Surprise and joy oppress him; I myself 
Partake his transports. Rouse, my lord, for shame. 
Em. How is it with you now? 
Or. Quite well—'tis past. 
Ber. The wonder’s past, and nought but joy remains. 


Enter Guiitprorp and Rivers. 


Guild. He’s come! he’s here! I have embraced my 
warrior ; 
Now take me, Heaven; I have lived long enough. 
Julia. My lord, my Rivers ! 
Riv. Tis my Julia’s self! 
My life! 
Julia. My hero! Do I then behold thee? 
Riv. O, my full heart! expect not words, my Julia! 
Em. Rivers! 


Riv. My sister! what an hour is this! 
My own Orlando too! 
Or. My noble friend! 


Riv. This is such prodigality of bliss, 
I scarce can think it real. Honest Bertrand, 
Your hand; yours, my Orlando; yours, my father 
And as a hand, I have a heart for all ; ‘ 
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Love has enlarged it; from excess of love 
{ am become more capable of friendship. 
My dearest Julia! 
Guild. She is thine, my son; 
~ Thou hast deserved her nobly ; thou hast won her, 
Fulfilled the terms— 
Riv. . Therefore I dare not ask her ; 
I would not claim my Julia as a debt, 
But take her as a gift; and, O! I swear 
It is the dearest, richest, choicest gift, 
The bounty of indulgent Heaven could grant. 
(Guitprorp joins their hands.) 
Julia. Spare me, my lord. As yet I scarce have seen you 
Confusion stops my tongue—yet I will own, 
If there be truth or faith in woman’s vows, 
Then you have still been present to this heart, 
And not a thought has wandered from its duty. 
[Exeunt Jutia and EMME.ina. 
Riv. (looking after Julia.) O, generous Julia! 
Or. (aside. to Ber.) Mark how much she loves him! 
Ber. (aside to Or.) Mere words, which the fond sex have 
always ready. 
Riv. Forgive me, good Orlando, best of friends ! 
How my soul joys to meet thee on this shore ! 
Thus to embrace thee in my much-loved England ! 
Guild. England! the land of worth, the soil of heroes, 
Where great Elizabeth the sceptre sways, 
O’er a free, glorious, rich, and happy people! 
Philosophy, not cloistered up in schools, 
The speculative dream of idle monks, 
Attired in attic robe, here roams at large; 
Wisdom is wealth, and science is renown. 
Here sacred laws protect the meanest subject; 
The bread that toil procures fair freedom sweetens, 
And every peasant eats his homely meal, 
Content and free, lord of his small domain. 
Riv. Past are those Gothic days, and, thanks to Heaven, 
They are forever past, when English subjects 
Were born the vassals of some tyrant lord! 
When free-souled men were basely handed down 
To the next heir, transmitted with their lands, 
The shameful legacy from sire to son! 
Guild. But while thy generous soul, my noble boy, 
Justly abhors oppression, yet revere . 
The plain, stern virtues of our rough forefathers : 
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O never may the gallant sons of England 
Lose their plain, manly, native character, 
Forego the glorious charter nature gave them, 
Beyond what kings can give, or laws bestow— 
Their candor, courage, constancy, and truth! 
[Exeunt Guitprorp and Rivers. 
Or. Stay, Bertrand, stay—O, pity my distraction! 
This heart was never made to hide its feelings ; 
I had near betrayed myself. 
Ber. I trembled for you ; 
Remember that the eye of love is piercing, 
And Emmelina marked you. 
Or. ’Tis too much; 
My artless nature cannot bear disguise. 
Think what I felt when unsuspecting Rivers 
Pressed me with generous rapture to his bosom, 
Professed an honest joy, and called me friend! 
I felt myself a traitor: yet I swear— 
Yes, by that Power who sees the thoughits of men, 
I swear, I love the gallant Rivers more 
Than light or life! I love, but yet I fear him: 
I shrunk before the lustre of his virtue— 
I felt as I had wronged him—felt abashed. 
I cannot bear this conflict in my soul, 
And therefore have resolved— 


Ber. On what? 

Or. To fly. 
Ber. To fly from Julia? * 

Or. Yes, to fly from all, 


From every thing I love; to fly from Rivers, 
From Emmelina, from myself, from thee : 
From Julia? no—that were impossible, 
For I shall bear her image in my soul ; 
It is a part of me, the dearest part; 
So closely interwoven with my being, 
That I can never lose the dear remembrance, 
Till I am robbed of life and her together. 
Ber. ’Tis cowardice to fly. 
Or. ’Tis death to stay. 
Ber. Where would you go? How lost in thought he 
stands! (aszde.) : 
A vulgar villain now would use persuasion, 
And by his very earnestness betray 
The thing he meant to hide; I’ll coolly wait 
Tull the occasion shows me how to act, 
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Then turn it to my purpose. Ho! Orlando! 
Where would you go? 


Or. To solitude, to hopeless banishment ! 


Yes, I will shroud my youth in those dark cells 
Where disappointment steals devotion’s name, 
To cheat the wretched votary into ruin ; 

There will I live in love with misery ; 

Ne’er shall the sight of mirth profane my grief ; 
Ihe sound of joy shall never charm my ear, 
Nor music reach it, save when the slow bell 
Wakes the dull brotherhood to lifeless prayer. 
Then, when the slow-retreating world recedes, 
When warm desires are cold, and passion dead, 
And all things but my Julia are forgotten, 

One thought of her shall fire my languid soul, 
Chase the faint orison, and feed despair. 

Ber. What! with monastic, lazy drones retire, 
And chant cold hymgs with holy hypocrites? 
First perish all the sex! forbid it, manhood ! 
Where is your nobler self? for shame, Orlando; 
Renounce this superstitious, whining weakness, 
Or I shall blush to think I called you friend. 

Or. What can I do? 

Ber. (after a pause.) Beg she'll defer the marriage 
But for one single day ; do this, and leave 
The rest to me: she shall be thine. 


Or. How say’st thou ? 
What, wrong her virtue ? 
Ber. Still this cant of virtue! 


This pomp of words, this phrase without a meaning! 
I grant that honor’s something, manly honor ; 
I'd fight, I’d burn, I'd bleed, I’d die for honor ; 
But what’s this virtue? 
Or. Ask you what it is ? 
Why, ’tis what libertines themselves adore ; 
Tis that which wakens love and kindles rapture, 
Beyond the rosy lip or starry eye. 
Virtue ! ’tis that which gives a secret force 
To common charms ; but to true loveliness 
Lends coloring celestial. Such its power, 
That she who ministers to guilty pleasures, 
Assumes its semblance when she most would please. 
Virtue ! ’tis that ethereal energy 
Which gives to body spirit, soul to beauty. 
Ber. Curse on his principles! Yet I shall shake 


| Exit. 


them; 
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Yes, I will bend his spirit to my will, 

Now, while ’tis warm with passion, and will take 

Whatever mould my forming hand will give it. 

Tis worthy of my genius! Then I love 

This Emmelina: true, she loves not me, 

But, should young Rivers die, his father’s lands 

Would then be mine—is Rivers, then, immortal ? 
Come—Guildford’s lands, and his proud daughter’s hand, 
Are worth some thought. Aid me, ye spurs to genius! 
Love, mischief, poverty, revenge, and envy ! [Exit 


Enter Emmenina and Rivers talking. 


Em. Yet do not blame Orlando, good my brother ; 
He’s still the same, that brave, frank heart you loved ; 
Only his temper’s changed ; he is grown sad ; 

But that’s no fault ; I only am to blame; 
Fond, foolish heart, to give itself away 
To one who gave me nothing in return! 

Riv. How’s this? my father said Orlando loved thee. 

Em. Indeed I thought so; he was kinder once; 
Nay, still he loves, or my poor heart deceives me. 

Riv. If he has wronged thee! yet I know he could not; 
His gallant soul is all made up of virtues; 

And I would rather doubt myself than him. 
Yet tell me all the story of your loves, 
And let a brother’s fondness soothe thy cares. 

Em. When to this castle first Orlando came, 
A welcome guest to all, to me most welcome ; 
Yes, spite of maiden shame and burning blushes, 
Let me confess he was most welcome to me! 
At first my foolish heart so much deceived me, 
[ thought I loved him for my brother’s sake ; 
But when I closely searched this bosom traitor, 

I found, alas! I loved him for his own. 

Riv. Blush not to own it; ’twas a well-placed flame! 
{ glory in the merit of my friend, 

And love my sister more for loving him. 

Em. He talked of you; I listened with delight, 
And fancied ’twas the subject only charmed me ; 

But when Orlando chose another theme, 
Forgive me, Rivers, but I listened still 
With undiminished joy—he talked of love, 
Nor was that theme less grateful than the former. 
I seemed the very idol of his soul ; P 
Rivers, he said, wonld thank me for the friendship 
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I bore to his Orlando; I believed him. 
Julia was absent then—but what of Julia? 

Riv. Ay, what of her indeed? why named you Julia? 
You could not surely think? no, that were wild. 
Why did you mention Julia? => 

kim. (confusedly.) Nay, ’twas nothing, 
"Twas accident, nor had my words a meaning ; 

If I did name her—’twas to note the time 
To mark the period of Orlando’s coldness 
The circumstance was casual, and but meant 
To date the change; it aimed at nothing further. 
Riv. (agitated.) ’Yis very like—no more—I’m satis. 
fied 
You talk as I had doubts ; what doubts have I? 
Why do you labor to destroy suspicions 
Which never had a birth? Is she not mine? 
Mine by the fondest ties of dear affection ?— 
But did Orlando change at her return? 
Did he grow cold? It could not be for that; 
You may mistake. And yet you said ’twas then: 
Was it precisely then? I only ask 
For the fond love I bear my dearest sister. 

Em. ’Twas as I said. 

Riv. (recovering himself.) He loves thee, Emmelina: 
These starts of passions, this unquiet temper 
Betray how much he loves thee: yes, my sister, 

He fears to lose thee, fears his father’s will 
May dash his rising hopes, nor give thee to him. 

Em. O, flaiterer! thus to soothe my easy nature 

With tales of possible, unlikely bliss! 
Because it may be true, my credulous heart 
Whispers it is, and fondly loves to cherish 

The feeble glimmering of a sickly hope. 

Riv. This precious moment, worth a tedious age 
Of vulgar time, I’ve stolen from love and Julia; 

She waits my coming, and a longer stay 
Were treason to her beauty and my love. 
Doubts vanish, fears recede, and fondness triumphs. [Exeunt 


—_——— 
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ACT III. 


Scene—A Garden. 


Em. Why do my feet unbidden seek this grove? 
Why do I trace his steps? I thought him here; 
This is his hour of walking, and these shades 
His daily haunt: oft have they heard his vows: 
Ah! fatal vows, which stole my peace away! 

But now he shuns my presence: yet who knows, 
He may not be ungrateful, but unhappy! 

Yes, he will come to clear his past offences, 

With such prevailing eloquence will plead, 

So mourn his former faults, so blame his coldness, 
And by ten thousand graceful ways repair them, 
That I shall think I never was offended. 

He comes, and every doubt’s at once dispelled: 
"T'was fancy all; he never meant to wrong me. 


Enter Ornuanpvo. 


Or. Why, at this hour of universal joy, 

When every heart beats high with grateful rapture, 
And pleasure dances her enchanting round, 

O tell me why, at this auspicious hour, 

You quit the joyful circle of your friends, 
Rob social pleasure of its sweetest charm, 

And leave a void e’en in the happiest hearts, 

An aching void which only you can fill? 

Why do you seek these unfrequented shades ? 

Why court these gloomy haunts, unfit for beauty, 
But made for meditation and misfortune ? 

Em. I might retort the charge, my Lord Orlandot 

I might inquire how the loved friend of Rivers, 
Whom he has held deep-rooted in his heart 

Beyond a brother’s dearness, saved his life, 

And cherished it when saved beyond his own ;— 

I might inquire, why, when this Rivers comes, 
After long, tedious months of expectation, 

Alive, victorious, and as firm in friendship 

As fondness could have wished or fancy feigned ; 

I might inquire why thus Orlando shuns him 
Why thus he courts this melancholy gloom, 
As if he were at variance with delight, 
And scorned to mingle in the general joy. 
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Or. O, my fair monitress! I have deserved 
Your gentle censure. Henceforth I'll be gay. 
Em. Julia complains too of you. 
Or. Ah! does Julia? 
If Julia chides me, I have erred indeed ; 
For harshness is a stranger to her nature. 
But why does she complain? O tell me wherefore ; 
That I may soon repair the unwilling crime, 
And prove my heart at least ne’er meant to wrong her. 
Em. Why so alarmed ? 
Or. Alarmed! 
Em. Indeed you seemed so, 
Or. Sure you mistake. Alarmed! O no, I was not; 
There was no cause—I could not be alarmed 
Upon so slight a ground. Something you said, 
But what I know not, of your friend. 
Em. Of Julia? 
Or. That Julia was displeased was it not so? 
’T was that, or something like it. 


Em. She complains 
That you avoid her. 
Or How! that I avoid her? 


Did Julia say so? ah! you had forgot— 
Tt could not be. 
Em. Why are you terrified ? 
Or. No. 
Not terrified—I am not—but were those 
Her very words? you might mistake her meaning ; 
Did Julia say Orlaudo shunned her presence? 
O! did she, could she say so? 


Em. If she did, 
Why this disorder? there’s no cause. 
Or. No cause? 


O! there’s a cause of dearer worth than empire! 

Quick let me fly, and find the fair upbraider ; 

Tell her she wrongs me, tell her I would die 

Rather than meet her anger. (Emmetina faints.) 

Ah, she faints! 

What have I said? curse my imprudent tongue ! 

Look up, sweet innocence! my Emmelina 

My gentle friend, awake! look up, fair creature! + 

Tis your Orlando calls, ' 
Em. ~ Orlando’s voice! 

Methought he talked of love—nay, do not mock me; 

My heart is but a weak, a very weak one! 
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{ am not well—perhaps I’ve been to blame. 
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Spare my distress; the error has been mine. [ Exit 


Or. So then all’s over; I’ve betrayed my secret, 
And stuck a poisoned dagger to her heart, 
Her innocent heart. Why, what a wretch am I! 
Ruin approaches—shall I tamely meet it, 
And dally with destruction till it blast me ? 
No, I will fly thee, Julia, fly forever. 
Ah, fly! what then becomes of Emmelina? 
Shall I abandon her? it must be so; 
Better escape with this poor wreck of honor, 
Than hazard all by staying. Rivers here? 


Enter Rivers. 


Riv. The same. My other self! my own Orlando! 

{ came to seek thee ; *twas in thy kind bosom 

My suffering soul reposed its secret cares, 

When doubts and difficulties stood before me; 

And now, now, when my prosperous fortune shines, 

And gilds the smiling hour with her bright beams, 

Shall I become a niggard of my bliss, 

Defraud thee of thy portion of my joys, 

And rob thee of thy well-earned claim to share them? 
Or. That I have ever loved thee, witness Heaven ! 

That I have thought thy friendship the best blessing 

That marked the fortune of my happier days, 

[ here attest the sovereign Judge of hearts! 

Then think, O think what anguish I endure, 

When I declare, in bitterness of spirit, 

That we must part 
Riv. What does Orlando mean? 
Or. That I must leave thee, Rivers; must renounce 

Thy loved society. 

Riv. Thou hast been injured : 
Thy merit has been slighted: sure my father, 

Who knew how dear I held thee, would not wrong thee. 
Or. He is all goodness ; no—there is a cause— 

Seek not to know it. 

Riv. Now, by holy friendship ! 

I swear thou shalt not leave me; what, just now, 

When I have safely passed so many perils, 

Escaped so many deaths, returned once more 

To the kind arms of long-desiring friendship ; 

Just now, when I expected such a welcome 
As happy souls in paradise bestow 
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Upon a new inhabitant, who comes 
To taste their blessedness, you coldly tell me 
You will depart: it must not be, Orlando. 
Or. It must, it must. . 3 
Riv. Ah, must! then tell me wherefore ? 
Or. I would not dim thy dawn of happiness, 
Nor shade the brighter beams of thy good fortune 
With the dark, sullen cloud that hangs o’er mine. 
Riv. Is this the heart of him I called my friend, 
Full of the graceful weakness of affection ? 
How have I known it bend at my request! 
How lose the power of obstinate resistance, 
Because his friend entreated! This Orlando! 
How is he changed ! 
Or. Alas, how changed indeed! 
How dead to every relish of delight! 
How changed in all, but in his love for thee! 
Yet think not that my nature is grown harder,. 
That I have lost that ductile, yielding heart: 
Rivers, I have not—O! ’tis still too soft; 
Fen now it melts, it bleeds in tenderness— 
Farewell! I dare not trust myself—farewell ! 
Riv. Then thou resolv’st to go? 
Or. This very day. 
Riv. What doI hear? To-day! It must not be. 
This is the day that makes my Julia mine. 
Or. Wed her to-day? 
Riv. This day unites me to her; 
Then stay at least till thou behold’st her mine. 
Or. Impossible! another day were ruin. 
Riv. Then let me fly to Julia, and conjure her 
To bless me with her hand this hour—this moment. 
Or. O! no, no, no! 
Riv. I will ; in such a cause 
Surely she will forego the rigid forms 
Of cold decorum ; then, my best Orlando ! 
I shall receive my Julia from thy. hand : 
The blessing will be doubled! I shall owe 
The precious gift of love to sacred friendship! 
Or. Can’st thou bear this, my heart? 
Riv. Then, my Orlando, 
Since thy unkind reserve denies my heart 
Its partnership'in this thy hoard of sorrows; 
I will not press to know it; thou shalt go 
Soon as the holy priest has made us one: 


we 
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For, O! twill soothe thee in the hour of parting, 

To know I’m in possession of my love, fi 

To thmk I’m blest with Julia, to reflect 

Thou gav’st her to my arms, my bride! my wife! 

Or. Ah! my brain turns! 
Riv. ’Tis as I thought; I'll try him. (aside.) 

Now answer me, Orlando, and with truth ; 

Hide nothing from thy friend—dost thou not love? 
Or. Ha! how! I am betrayed! he reads my heart. 
Riv. Hast thou, with all that tenderness of soul, 

From love’s infection kept thy yielding heart? 

Say, couldst thou bask in all the blaze of beauty, 

And never feel its warmth? Impossible ! 

O! I shall probe thy soul, till thou confess 

The conqu’ring fair one’s name—but why confess ? 

Come, come, | know full well— 

Or. Ha! dost thou know ? 

And knowing dost thou suffer me to live? 

And dost thou know my guilt, and call me friend? 

He mocks but to destroy me! 

Riv. Come, no more; 

Love is a proud, an arbitrary god, 

And will not choose as rigid fathers bid ; 

I know that thine has destined for thy bride 

A Tuscan maid; but hearts disdain all force. 

Or. How’s this? what, dost thou justify my passion ? 
Riv. Applaud it—glory in it—will assist it. 

She is so fair, so worthy to be loved, 

That I should be thy rival, were not she 

My sister. 

Or. How! 
Riv. She is another Julia. 
— Or. I stood upon a fearful precipice— 

I’m giddy still—O, yes! I understand thee— 

Thy beauteous sister! what a wretch I’ve been! 

O, Rivers! too much softness has undone me. 

Yet I will never wrong the maid I love, 

Nor injure thee ; first let Orlando perish! 

Riv. Be more explicit. 

& Or. For the present spare me. 

Think not too hardly of me, noble Rivers ! 

I am a man, and full of human frailties ; i 

But hate like hell the crime which tempts me on. 

When I am ready to depart, [’ll see thee, 

| VOL. V._ fi 


’ 
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Clear all my long accounts of love and honor, ; 
Remove thy doubts, embrace thee, and expire. [ Exit 


Manet Rivers. 


Riv. It must be so—to what excess he loves her! 
Yet-wherefore not demand her? for his birth 
May claim alliance with the proudest fortune. 
Sure there’s some hidden cause—perhaps—ah, no! 
Turn from that thought, my soul! ’twas vile suspicion ; 
‘And I could hate the heart which but conceived it. 
’Tis true their faiths are different—then his father, : 
Austere and rigid, dooms him to another. 
That must not be—these bars shall be removed ° 
I'll serve him with my life, nor taste of bliss 
Till I have sought to bless the friend I love. [ Bait. 


Re-enter OruANDO. 


Or. Wed her to-day? wed her perhaps this hour? 
Hasten the rites for me? I give her to him? 
JF stand a tame spectator of their bliss ? 
f live a patient witness of their joy? 
First let this dagger drink my heart’s warm blood. 

(takes a dagger from his bosom, then sees Juuta.) 

The sorceress comes! O, there’s a charm about her 
Which holds my hand, and makes me wish to live. 
I shudder at her sight! open, thou earth, 
And save me from the peril of her charms! 


(puts up the dagger.) 
Enter Junta. 


Julia. Methought I heard the cry of one in pain; 
-From hence it came; ah, me! my Lord Orlando! 
What means that sigh? that agonizing voice? 
Those groans which rend your heart ? those frantic looks? 
Indeed I’m terrified. What would you do? 
Or. ( furiously.) Die' 
Julia. Talk you of death ? renounce the fatal thought; 
Live for my sake, Orlando. 
Or. For thy sake? 
‘That were indeed a cause to live for ages, 
Would nature but extend the narrow limits 
Of human life so far. 
Julia. — And for the sake 
Of Rivers ; live for both; he sends me here 
To beg you would delay your purposed parting ; 
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His happiness, he swears, if you are absent, 
Will be but half complete. 
Or. Ts it to-night? 
This marriage, Julia, did you say to-night? 
Julia. It is, and yet you leave us. 
Or. No Pll stay 
Since you command, stay and expire before you. 
Julia. What mean you? 


Or. That I'll perish at the feet 
Of- Rivers. 
Julia. Tell your sorrows to my lord ; 


Upon his faithful breast repose the weight 

That presses you to earth. 
re Tell him? Tell Rivers? 

{s he not yours? Does not the priest now wait 

To make you one? Then do not mock me thus: 

What leisure can a happy bridegroom find 

To think upon so lost a wretch as I am? 

You hate me, Julia. 


Julia. Hate you! how you wrong me! 
Live to partake our joy. 
Or. Hope you for joy? 


Julia. Have I not cause? Am I not loved by Rivers! 
Rivers, the best, the bravest of his sex! 
Whose valor fabled heroes ne’er surpassed, 
Whose virtues teach the young and charm the old; 
Whose graces are the wonder of our sex, 
And envy of his own. 
Or. Enough! enough! 
O spare this prodigality of praise. 
But, Julia, if you would not here behold me, 
‘Stretched at your feet a lifeless, bloody corpse, 
Promise what I shall now request. 
Julia. What is it? 
Or. That till to-morrow’s sun—I ask no longer— 
You will defer this marriage. , 
Julia. Ah! defer it! 
Impossible ; what would my Rivers think ? 
Or. No matter what; ’tis for his sake I ask it: 
His peace, his happiness, perhaps his life 


Depends on what I ask. 
Julia. His life! the life of Riverst 


Some dreadful thought seems laboring in your breast ;- 


Explain this horrid mystery. 
— Or. { dare not. 
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If you comply, before to-morrow’s dawn, 
All will be well, the danger past; then finish 
These—happy nuptials: but if you refuse, 
Tremble for him you love; the altar’s self 
Will be no safeguard from a madman’s rage. 
Julia. What rage? what madman? what remorseless vil- 
lain? 
Orlando—will not you protect your friend ? 
Think how he loves you—he would die for you— 
Then save him; on my knees I beg you save him— (kneels.) 
O! guard my Rivers from this bloody foe. 
Or. Dearer than life I love him—ask no more, 
But promise in the awful face of Heaven, 
To do what I request—and promise, further, 
Not to disclose the cause. 
Julia. O save him! save him! 
Or. ’Tis to preserve him that I ask it : promise, 
Or see me fall before you. 
(he draws the dagger, she still kneeling.) _ 
Julia. I do promise. 
Hide, hide that deadly weapon—I do promise. (rises.) 
How wild you look! you tremble more than I. 
Pll call my Rivers hither. 
Or. Not for worlds. 
If you have mercy in your nature, Julia, 
Retire. O leave me quickly to myself; 
Do not expose me to the strong temptation 
Which now assaults me.— Yet you are not gone. 
Julia. Be more composed; | leave you with regret. 
(as she goes out.) His noble mind is shaken from its seat! 
What may these transports mean? Heaven guard my Rivers! 


As Jouia goes out, enter Bertranp; he speaks behind. 


Ber. Why, this is well; this has a face; she weeps, 
He seems disordered.—Now to learn the cause, 
And then make use of what I hear by chance, 
As of a thing I knew. (he listens.) 
Or. (after a pause.) And is she gone? 
Her parting words shot fire into my soul ; 
Did she not say she left me with regret? 
Her look was tender, and the starting tear 
Filled her bright eye ; she left me with regret-— 
She owned it too: 
Ber. *T will do. 
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(comes forward.) What have you done? 
The charming Julia is dissolved in wo; 
Her radiant eyes are quenched in floods of tears; 
For you they fall; her blushes have confessed it. 
Or. For me? what sayst thou? Julia weep for me! 
Yet she is gentle, and she would have wept 
For thee ; for any who but seemed unhappy. 
Ber. Ungrateful! ss 
Or. How? 
Ber. Not by her tears, I judge 
But by her words not meant for me to hear. 
Or. What did she say? What didst thou hear, good 
Bertrand? 
Speak—lI’m on fire. 


Ber. It is not safe to tell you 
Farewell! I would not injure Rivers. 
Or. Stay ; 


Or tell me all, or I renounce thy friendship. 
Ber. 'That threat unlocks my tongue; I must not lose thee. 
Sweet Julia wept, clasped her fair hands, and cried, 
“Why was I left a legacy to Rivers, 
Robbed of the power of choice?” Seeing me, she started, 
Would have recalled her words, blushed, and retired. 
Or. No more ; thou shalt not tempt me to my ruin; 
Deny what thou hast said, deny it quickly, 
Ere I am quite undone; for, O! I feel 
Retreating virtue touches its last post, 
And my lost soul now verges on destruction. 
Bertrand ! she promised to defer the marriage. 
Ber. Then my point’s gained; that will make Rivers 


jealous. (aside.) 
She loves you. 
Or. No, and even if she did, 
I have no hope. 
Ber. You are too scrupulous. 


Be bold, and be successful ; sure of this, 
There is no crime a woman sooner pardons 
_ Than that of which her beauty is the cause. 
Or. Shall I defraud my friend? he bled to gain her! 
- What! rob the dear preserver of my life 
Of all that makes the happiness of his? 
And yet her beauty might excuse a falsehood ; 
Nay, ‘almost sanctify a perjury. — 
_ Perdition’s in that thought—’twas born in hell. 
My soul is up in arms, my reason’s lost, 


+ 
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And love, and rage, and jealousy, and honor, 
Pull my divided heart, and tear my soul. [ Bait. 


Manet BERTRAND. 


Rave on, and beat thy wings; poor bird! thou’rt limed, © 
And vain will be thy struggles to get loose. 
How much your very honest men lack prudence ! 
Though all the nobler virtues fill one scale, 
Yet place but indiscretion in the other, 
In worldly business, and the ways of men, 
That single folly weighs the balance down, 
While all th’ ascending virtues kick the beam. 
Here’s this Orlando now, of rarest parts, 
Honest, heroic, generous, frank, and kind, 


.. As inexperience of the world can make him; 


Yet shall this single weakness, this zmprudence, 
Pull down urheard-of plagues upon his head, 
And snare his heedless soul beyond redemption : 
While dull, unfeeling hearts, and frozen spirits, 
Sordidly safe, secure because untempted, 

Look up, and wonder at the generous crime 
They wanted wit to frame, and souls to dare. 


ACT IV. 


Scrense—An Apartment. 


Fim. How many ways there are of being wretched 
The avenues to happiness how few! 
When will this busy, fluttering heart be still ? 
When will it cease to feel, and beat no more? 
Wen now it shudders with a dire presage 
Of something terrible it fears to know. 
fintering, I saw my venerable father 
{n earnest conference with the Count Orlando; 
Shame and confusion filled Orlando’s eye, 
While stern resentment fired my father’s cheek. 
And look, he comes, with terror on his brow ! 
But, O! he sees me, sees his child ; and now vere 
The terror of his look is lost in love, 
In. iond, paternal love. 
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Enter Guitprorp. 


Guild. Come to my arms, 
And there couceal that penetrating eye, 
Lest it should read what I would hide forever, 
Would hide from all, but most would hide from thee— 
Thy father’s grief, his shame, his rage, his tears. 
Em. 'Tears! heaven and earth! see if he does not weep! 
Guild. He who has drawn this sorrow from my eyes 
Shall pay me back again in tears of blood. 
"Tis for thy sake I weep. 
Em. Ah, weep for me! 
Hear, Heaven, and judge; hear, Heaven, and punish me! 
If any crime of mine 
Guild. Thou art all innocence; 
Just what a parent’s fondest wish would frame; 
No fault of thine e’er stained thy father’s cheek ; 
For if I blushed, it was to hear thy virtues, 
And think that thou wast mine; and if I wept, 
It was from joy and gratitude to Heaven, 
That made me father of a child like thee. 
Orlando 
Em. What of him? 
Guild. I cannot tell thee ; 
An honest shame, a virtuous pride forbids. 
Em. O, speak ! 
Guild. Canst thou not guess, and spare thy father ? 
Em. ’Tis possible I can—and yet I will not: 
Tell me the worst while I have sense to hear. 
Thou wilt not speak—nay, never turn away ; 
Dost thou not know that fear is worse than grief? 
There may be bounds to grief; fear knows no bounds. 
In grief we know the worst of what we feel ; 
But who can tell the end of what we fear ? 
Grief mourns some sorrow palpable and known 
But fear runs wild with horrible conjecture. 
Guild. Then hear the worst, and arm thy soul! to bear it. 
My child !—he has—Orlando has refused thee. 
Em. (after a long pause.) ’Tis well—’tis very well—'tis 
as it should be. 
Guild. O, there’s an eloquence in that mute wo, 
Which mocks all language. Speak, relieve thy heart, 
Thy bursting heart ; thy father cannot bear it. 
Am I a man? no more of this, fond eyes! 
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I am grown weaker than a chidden infant, 
While not.a sigh escapes to tell thy pain. 
Em. See, I am calm; I do.not shed a tear: 
The warrior weeps; the woman is a hero! 
Guild. (embraces her.) My glorious child! now thou a1 
mine indeed! 
Forgive me if I thought thee fond and weak. 
I have a Roman matron for my daughter, 
And not a feeble girl. And yet I fear, 
For,:O! I know thy tenderness of soul, 
I fear this silent anguish but portends 
Some dread convulsion soon to burst in horrors. 
Em. J will not shame thy blood; and yet, my father, 
Methinks thy daugiter should not be refused ! 
Refused! It is a harsh, ungrateful sound ; 
Thou shouldst have found a softer term of scorn. 
And have I then been held so cheap? Refused ? 
Been treated like the light ones of my sex, 
Held up to sale? been offered, and refused ? 
Guild. Long have I known thy love; I thought it mutual 
I met him—talked of marriage— 
Em. Ah! no more: 
I am rejected ;—does not that suffice ? 
Excuse my pride the mortifying tale ; 
Spare me particulars of how and when, 
And do not parcel out thy daughter’s shame. 
No flowers of rhetoric can change the fact, 
No arts of speech can varnish o’er my shame: 
Orlando has refused me. 


Guild. Villain ! villain ! 
He shall repent this outrage. 
Em. Think no more on’t: 


T’ll teach thee how to bear it; I'll grow proud, 
As gentle spirits still are apt to do 
When cruel slight or killing scorn assails them. 
Come, virgin dignity ; come, female pride; 
Come, wounded modesty ; come, slighted love ; 
Come, conscious worth; come, too, O black despair! 
Support me, arm me, fill me with my wrongs! 
Sustain this feeble spirit! Yes, my father, 
But for thy share in this sad tale of shame, 
I think I could have borne it. 

Guild. ; Thou hast a brother; 
He shall assert thy cause. 
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Em. First strike me dead ! 
No, in the wild distraction of my spirit, 
In this dread conflict of my breaking heart, 
Hear my fond pleading—save me from that curse : 
Thus I adjure thee by the dearest ties (kneels.) 
Which link society ; by the sweet names 
Of parent and of child ; by all the joys 
These tender chains have yielded, I adjure thee 
Breathe not this fatal secret to my brother ; 
Let him not know his sister was refused ! 
O spare me that consummate, perfect ruin! 
Conceive the mighty wo—I cannnt speak— 
And tremble to become a childless father. [ Exit. 
Guild. What art thou, life ? thou lying vanity ? 
Thou promiser, who never mean’st to pay ! 
This beating storm will crush my feeble age! 
_ Yet let me not complain; I have a son, 
Just suck a son as Heaven in mercy gives, 
When it would bless supremely ; he is happy ; 
His ardent wishes will this day be crowned; 
He weds the maid he loves; in him, at least, 
My soul will yet taste comfort.—See, he’s here ; 
He seems disordered. 


Enter Rivers (not secing GuiLprorp). 


Riv.” Yes, I fondly thought 
_ Not all the tales which malice might devise, 
Not all the leagues combined hell might form 
Could shake her steady soul. 


Guild. What means my son? 
Where is thy bride? 

Riv. O name her not! 

Guild. Not name her ? 

Riv. No, if possible not think of her; 


Would I could help it!—Julia! O my Julia! 
Curse my fond tongue! I said I would not name her ; 
I did not think to do it, but my heart 
Is full of her idea; her loved image 
So fills my soul, it shuts out other thoughts ; 
My lips, resolving not to frame the sound, 
Dwell on her name, and all my talk is Julia! 
Guild. ’Tis as it should be; ere the midnight bell 
Sound in thy raptured ear, this charming Julia 
Will be thy wife. 
Riv. No. 
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Guild. How? 

Riv. She has refused. 

Guild. Sayst thou? 

Riv. She has. 

Guild. Why, who would be a father 7 


Who.that could guess the wretchedness it brings, 
But would entreat of Heaven to write him childless? 
Riv. ’T was but a little hour ago we parted, 
As happy lovers should; but when again 
I sought her presence, with impatient haste, 
‘Told her the priest, the altar, all was ready, 
She blushed, she wept, and vowed it could not be ; 
That reasons of importance to our peace 
Forbade the nuptial rites to be performed 
Before to-morrow. 
Guild. She consents to-morrow ! 
She but defers the marriage, not declines it. 
Riv. Mere subterfuge! mere female artifice! 
What reason should forbid our instant union ? 
Wherefore to-morrow ? wherefore not to-night ? 
What difference could a few short hours have made ? 
Or, if they could, why not avow the cause? 
Guild. I have grown old in camps, have lived in courts; 
The toils of bright ambition have I known, 
Wooed greatness and enjoyed it, till disgust 
Followed possession; still I fondly looked 
Through the false perspective for distant joy, 
Hoped for the hour of honorable ease, 
When, safe from all the storms and wrecks of fate, 
My shattered bark at rest, I might enjoy 
An old man’s blessings, liberty and leisure, 
Domestic happiness and smiling peace. 
The hour of age indeed is come! I feel it; 
Feel it in all its sorrows, pains, and cares : 
But where, O where’s the untasted peace it promised ? 
Exit. 
Riv. T would not deeper wound my father’s peace < 
But hide the secret cause of my resentment, 
Till all be known; and yet I know too much. 
It must be so—his grief, his sudden parting: 
Fool that I was, not to perceive at once— 
But friendship blinded me, and love betrayed. 
Bertrand was right; he told me she was changed, 
And would, on some pretence, delay the marriage ; 
I hoped ’twas malice all. Yonder she comes, 
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Dissolved in tears; I cannot see them fall, 
And be a man; I will not, dare not meet her; 
Her blandishments would soothe me to false peace, 
And if she asked it, I should pardon all. [ Exit. 


Enéer Juutra. 


Julia. Stay, Rivers! stay, barbarian! hear me speak! 
Return, inhuman !—best beloved! return : 
O! I will tell thee all, restore thy peace, 
Kneel at thy feet, and sue for thy forgiveness. 
He hears me not—alas! he will not hear. 
Break, thou poor heart, since Rivers is unkind. 


Enter Qruanvo. 


Or. Julia in tears! 
Julia. Alas! you have undone me! 
Behold the wretched victim of her promise! 
I urged, at your request, the fatal suit 
Which has destroyed my peace; Rivers suspects me, 
And [ am wretched! 
Or. Better ’tis to weep 
A temporary ill, than weep forever ; 
That anguish must be mine. 
Julia. Ha! weep forever! 
Can they know wretchedness, who know not love ? 
Or. Not love! O cruel friendship! tyrant honor! 
Julia. Friendship! alas, how cold art thou to love! 
Or. Too well I know it; both alike destroy me: 
I am the slave of both, and more than either, 
The slave of honor. 


Julia. If you then have felt 
The bitter agonies 
Or. Talk you of agonies? 


You who are loved again! No! they are mine ; 
Mine are the agonies of hopeless passion ; 
Yes, I do love—I dote, I die for love! 
( falls at her feet.) Julia ! 
Julia. How? 
Or. Nay, never start—I know I am a villain! 
I know thy hand is destined to another, 
That other too my friend, that friend the man 
To whom I owe my life! Yes, I adore thee ; 
' Spite of the black ingratitude, adore thee ; 
I dote upon my friend, and yet betray him ; 
-[’m bound to Emmelina, yet forsake her ; 
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I honor virtue, while I follow guilt ; 
I love the noble Rivers more than life, 
But Julia more than honor. 
Julia. Hold! astonishment 
Has sealed my lips; whence sprung this monstrous daring ? 
Or» (rises.) From despair. 
Julia. What can you hope from me? 
Or. Hope? nothing. 
I would not aught receive, aught hope but death. 
Think’st thou I need reproach? think’st thou I need 
To be reminded that my love’s a crime ? 
That every moral tie forbids my passion ? 
But though I know that Heaven has plagues in store, 
Yet mark—I do not, will not, can’t repent ; 
I do not even wish to love thee less; 
I glory in my crime: pernicious beauty ! 
Come, triumph in thy power, complete my woes ; 
Insult me with the praises of my rival, 
The man on earth—whom most I ought to love! 
Julia. I leave thee to remorse, and to that penitence 
The crime demands. (gozng.) 
Or. A moment stay. 
Julia. I dare not. 
Or. Hear all my rival’s worth, and all my guilt. ° 
The unsuspecting Rivers sent me to thee, 
To plead his cause; I basely broke my trust, 
And, like a villain, pleaded for myself. 
Julia. Did he? Did Rivers? Then he loves me still— 
Quick let me seek him out. 
Or. (takes out the dagger.) First take this dagger; 
Had you not forced it from my hand to-day, 
I had not lived to know this guilty moment: 
Take it, present it to the happy Rivers; 
Tell him to plunge it in a traitor’s heart ; 
Tell him his friend, Orlando, is that traitor ; 
Tell him Orlando forged the guilty tale ; 
Tell him Orlando was the only foe 
Who at the altar would have murdered Rivers, 
And then have died himself. 
Julia. Farewell—repent—think better. [Ezit. — 
(as she goes out, he still looks after her.) 


Enter Rivers. 


Riv, Turn, villain, turn! 
Or Ha! Rivers here? 


ee 
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Riv. Yes, Rivers. 

Or. Gape wide, thou friendly earth, forever hide me! 
Rise, Alps, ye crushing mountains, bury me! 

Riv. Nay, turn; look on me. 


Or. Rivers! O! I cannot, 
I dare not; I have wronged thee. 
Riv. Doubly wronged me ; 


Thy complicated crimes cry out for vengeance. 

Or. Take it. 

Riv. But I would take it as a man. 
Draw. (Rivers draws.) 

Or. Not for a thousand worlds. 

Riv. Not fight ? 
Why, thou’rt a coward too, as well as villain : 
I shall despise as well as hate thee. 

Or. Do; 
Yet wrong me not, for if I am a coward, 
”Tis but to thee: there does not breathe the man, 
Thyself excepted, who durst call me so 
And live; but, O! ’tis sure to Heaven and thee, 
I am the veriest coward guilt e’er made. 
Now, as thou art a man, revenge thyself; 
Strike ! 

Riv. No, not stab thee like a base assassin, 
But meet thee as a foe. 


Or. Think of thy wrongs. 
Riv. I feel them here. 
Or. Think of my treachery. 


Riv. O, wherefore wast thou false? how have I loved thee. 
Or. Of that no more: think of thy father’s grief. 
Of Emmelina’s wrongs— 


Riv. Provoke me not. 
Or. Of Julia— 
Riv. Ha! I shall forget my honor, 


And do a brutal violence upon thee 
Would tarnish my fair fame. Villain and coward ! 
Traitor! will nothing rouse thee ? 

Or. (drawing.) Swelling heart ! 
Yet this I have deserved; all this, and more. 


(as they prepare to fight, enter EMMELINA hastily.) 
Em. Lend me your swiftness, lightnings—'tis too late 
See, they’re engaged—O no—they live, both live! 


' Hold, cruel men ! 
Riv. Unlucky ! ’tis my sister 
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Em. Ye men of blood! if yet you have not lost 
All sense of human kindness, love, or pity ; 
If ever you were dear to one another ; 
If ever you desire or look for mercy, 
When, in the wild extremity of anguish, 
You supplicate that Judge who has declared 
That vengeance is his own—O! hear me now ; 
Hear a fond wretch, whom misery has made bold ; 
Spare, spare each other’s life—spare your own souls. 
Or. (to Rivers.) Thou shouldst have struck at once ! 
O tardy hand! 
Em. Does death want engines? is his power curtailed ? 
Has fell disease forgotten to destroy ? 
Are there not pestilence and spotted plagues, 
Devouring deluges, consuming fires, 
Earthquakes, volcanoes, hurricanes, and famine, 
That man must perish by the hand of man? 
Nay, to complete the horror, friend by friend ? 
Riv. What! shall I then endure this outrage tamely ? 
Em. No. If you covet death; if you’re in love 
With slaughter and destruction—does not war 
Invite you to her banner? Far and wide 
Her dire dominion reaches. There seek death. 
There fall without a crime. There, where no hate, 
No individual rage, no private wrong, 
Arms man against his brother. Not as here, 
Where both are often murderers in the act ; 
In the foul purpose—always. 
wv. Is honor nothing ? 
Em. Honor! O yes, I know him. ’Tis a phantom; 
A shadowy figure, wanting bulk and life; 
Who, having nothing solid in himself, 
Wraps his thin form in Virtue’s plundered robe, 
And steals her title. Honor! ’tis the fiend 
Who feeds on orphans’ tears and widows’ groans, 
And slakes his impious thirst in brothers’ blood. 
Honor! why, ’tis the primal law of hell! 
The grand device to people the dark realms 
With noble spirits, who, but for this cursed honor, 
Had been at peace on earth, or blessed in heaven. 
With this false honor Christians have no commerce. 
Religion disavows, and truth disowns it. 
Or. (throws away his sword.) An angel speaks, and 
_ angels claim obedience. i 
Riv. (to Ortanvo.) This is the heart thou hast wronged 


—— 
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Em. (comes up to ORLANDO.) I pity thee : 
Calamity has taught me how to pity: 
Before I knew distress, my heart was hard ; 
But now it melts at every touch of wo; 
And wholesome sufferings bring it back to virtue. 
Rivers, he once was good and just like thee: 
Who shall be proud and think he stands secure, 
If thy Orlando’s false ? 
Riv. Think of his crime. 
Em. O, think of his temptation! think ’twas Julia ; 
Thy heart could not resist her ; how should his ? 
It is the very error of his friendship. 
Your souls were framed so very much alike, 
He could not choose but love whom Rivers loved. 
Or. Think’st thou there is in death a pang like this? 
Strike, my brave friend! be sudden and be silent. 
Death, which is terrible to happy men, 
To me will be a blessing: I have lost 
All that could make life dear; I’ve lost my friend; 
I’ve stabbed the peace of mind of that fair creature ; 
I have survived my honor: this is dying! 
The mournful fondness of officious love 
Will plant no thorns upon my dying pillow; 
No precious tears embalm my memory, 
But curses follow it. 


Em. See, Rivers melts; 

‘He pities thee. 
Or. I'll spare thy noble heart 

The pain of punishing ; Orlando’s self 

Revenges both. (goes to stab himself with the dagger.) 
Em. Barbarian! kill me first. 


Riv. (snatching the dagger.) Thou shalt not die! I 
swear I love thee still : 

That secret sympathy which long has bound us, 
Pleads for thy life with sweet but strong entreatv. 
Thou shalt repair the wrongs of that dear saint, 
And be again my friend. 

Or. O, hear me. 

Em. No. 
I cannot stoop to live on charity ; 
And what but charity is love compelled? 
I’ve been a weak, a fond, believing woman, 
And credulous beyond my sex’s softness : 
But with the weakness, I’ve the pride of woman. 
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I loved with virtue, but I fondly loved; 

That passion fixed my fate, determined all, 

And marked at once the color of my life. 

Hearts that love well love long; they love but once. 
My peace thou hast destroyed; my honor’s mine: 
She who aspired to gain Orlando’s heart 


Shall never owe Orlando’s hand to pity. [ Exit. 
Or. (after a pause.) And I still live! 
Riv. Farewell! should I stay longer 
I might forget my vow. 
Or. Yet hear me, Rivers. 


[Exit Rivers, Ornanno following. 


Enter Ber'rranp on the other side. 


Ber. How’s this? my fortune fails me; both alive! 

I thought by stirring Rivers to this quarrel, 

There was at least an equal chance against him. 

I work invisibly, and, like the tempter, 

My agency is seen in its effects. 

Well, honest Bertrand! now for Julia’s letter. 

(takes out a letter.) 'This fond epistle of a love-sick maid, 

I’ve sworn to give, but did not swear to whom. ; 

** Give it my love,” said she, ‘‘ my dearest lord!” 

Rivers she meant; there’s no address—that’s lucky. 

Then where’s the harm? Orlando isa lord, 

As well as Rivers—loves her too as well. 

(breaks open the letter.) I must admire your style—your 
pardon, fair one. 

(runs over it.) I tread in air—methinks I brush the stars, 

And spurn the subject world which rolls beneath me. 

There’s not a word but fits Orlando’s case 

As well as Rivers’ ;—tender to excess— 

No name—'twill do; his faith in me is boundless ; 

Then, as the brave are still, he’s unsuspecting, 

And credulous beyond a woman’s weakness. 

(going out, he spies the dagger.) Orlando’s dagger! ha! 
tis greatly thought. 

This may do noble service ; such a scheme! 

My genius catches fire! the bright idea 

Is formed at once, and fit for instant action. [ Ext. 
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ACT V. 
Scene— The Garden. 


Ber. ’Twas here we were to meet ; where does he stay ? 
This compound of strange, contradicting parts, 
Too flexible for virtue, yet too virtuous 
To make a flourishing, successful villain ! 
Conscience! be still, preach not remorse to me ; 
Remorse is for the luckless failing villain ! 

He who succeeds repents not; penitence 

Is but another name for ill success. 

Was Nero penitent when Rome was burnt? 
No; but had Nero been a petty villain, 

Sabject to laws and liable to fear, 

Nero perchance had been a penitent. 

He comes.—This paper makes him all my own. 


Enter ORLANDO. 


Or. At length this wretched, tempest-beaten bark 
Seems to have found its haven: I’m resolved; 
My wavering principles are fixed to honor ; 
My virtue gathers force ; my mind grows strong ; 
I feel an honest confidence within, 
4 precious earnest of returning peace. 
Ber. Who feels secure stands on the verge of ruin. 
(aside ) 
Trust me, it joys my heart to see you thus: 
What have I not attempted for your sake! 
My love for you has warped my honest nature, 
And friendship has infringed on higher duties. 
Or. It was a generous fault. 
Ber. Yet ’twas a fault. 
O, for a flinty heart that knows no weakness, 
But moves right onward, unseduced by friendship, 
And all the weak affections! 
Or. Hear me, Bertrand! 
This is my last farewell ; absence alone 
Can prop my staggering virtue. 


Ber. You're resolved : 
Then Julia’s favors come too late. 
Or. ‘What favors ? 


Ber. Nay, nothing : I renounce these weak affections ; 
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They have misled us both. TI too repent, 
And will return the letter back to Julia. 
Or. Letter! what letter? Julia write to me? 
I will not see it. What would Rivers say? 
Bertrand! he saved my life ;—I will not see it. 
Ber, 1 do not mean you should: nay, I refused 
To bring it you. 


Or. Refused to bring the letter? 

Ber. Yes, I refused at first. 

Or. Then thou hast brought it? 
My faithful Bertrand !—come. 

Ber. ’T'were best not see it 


Or. Not see it? how! not read my Julia’s letter? 
An empire should not bribe me to forbear. 
Come, come. 
Ber, Alas, how frail is human virtue! 
My resolution melts, and though I mean not 
To trust you with the letter, 1 must tell you 
With what a thousand, thousand charms she gave it. 
“Take this,” said she, ‘and, as Orlando reads it, 
Attend to every accent of his voice ; 
Watch every little motion of his eye ; 
Mark if it sparkles when he talks of Julia; 
If, when he speaks, poor Julia be the theme; 
If, when he sighs, his bosom heave for Julia: 
Note every trifling act, each little look, 
For, O! of what impertance is the least 
To those who love uke me!” 
Or. Delicious poison! 
O how it taints my soul! Give me the letter. 
(BERTRAND offers it; OrLAnpo refuses.) 
Ha! where’s the virtue which but now I boasted ? 
’Tis lost, ’tis gone—conflicting passions tear me. 
I am again a villain. Give it—no; 
A spark of honor strikes upon my soul. 
‘Take back the letter ; take it back, good Bertrand ! 
Spite of myself, compel me to be just: 
] will not read it. 
Ber. How your friend will thank you! 
Another day makes Julia his forever. 
Even now the great pavilion is prepared ; 
There will the nuptial rites be solemnized. 
Julia already dressed in bridal robes, 
Like some fair victim 
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Or. O, no more, no more. 
What can she write to me? 
Ber. Some prudent counsel. 


Or. Then wherefore fear to read it? Come, I’ll venture. 
What wondrous harm can one poor letter do? 
The letter—quick—the letter. 
Ber. Since you force me. 
(gives it.) 
Or. Be firm, ye shivering nerves! It is her hand. 
(reads.) ‘‘'To spare my blushes, Bertrand brings you this. . 
How have you wronged me! you believed me false ; 
“T'was my compassion for your friend deceived you. 
Meet me at midnight in the great pavilion ; 
But shun till then my presence; from that hour 
My future life is yours; your once-loved friend 
I pity and esteem ; but you alone 
Possess the heart of Julia.” 
This to me! 
I dream, I rave, ’tis all Elysium round me, 
And thou, my better angel! this to me! 
Ber. I’m dumb; O Julia! what a fall is thine! 
Or. What, is it such a crime to love? away 
Thy moral comes too late; thou shouldst have urged 
The scruple sooner, or not urged at all; 
Thou shouldst—alas! I know not what I say— 
But this I know, the charming Julia loves me, 
Appoints a meeting at the dead of night! 
She loves! the rest is all beneath my care. 
Ber. Be circumspect; the hour is just at hand; 
Since all is ready for your purposed parting, 
See your attendants be disposed aright, 
Near the pavilion gate. 
Or. - Why so? 
Ber. Tis plain 
Julia must be the partner of your flight : 
’Tis what she means; you must not mind her struggles ; 
A little gentle violence, perhaps, 
To make her yield to what she had resolved, 
And save her pride; she’ll thank you for it after. 
Or. Take her by force? I like not that, O Bertrand ; 
There is a mutinous spirit in my blood, 
That wars against my conscience. Tell my Julia 
I will not fail to meet her. 
Ber. I obey. 
Be near the garden; I shall soon return. [Exit 
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Or. This giant sin, whose bulk so lately seared me, 
Shrinks to a common size; I now embrace 
What I’but lately feared to look upon. 
Why, what a progress have I made in guilt! 
Where is the hideous form it lately wore ? 
It grows familiar to me; I can think, 
Contrive, and calmly meditate on mischief, 
Talk temperately of sin, and cherish crimes 
I lately so abhorred, that, had they once 
But glanced upon the surface of my fancy, 
I had been terrified. O wayward conscience! 
Too tender for repose, too seared for penitence! [ Exit 


Scene changes to another Part of the Garden—A grana 
Pavilion— The Moon shining. 


Enter Rivers in a melancholy attitude. 


Riv. Ye lovely scenes of long-remembered bliss ! 
Scenes which I hoped were fated to bestow 
Still dearer blessings in a beauteous bride! 
Thou gay pavilion, which art dressed so fair 
To witness my espousals, why, ah, why 
Art thou adorned in vain? Yet still I court thee, 
For Julia loved thee once :—dear, faithless Julia! 
Yet is she false? Orlando swore she was not: 
It may be so; yet she avoids my presence, 
Keeps close from every eye, but most from mine. 


Enter ORLANDO. ~ 


Or. Ahk! Rivers here ? would I had shunned his walks! 
How shall I meet the man I mean to wrong ? 

Riv, Why does Orlando thus expose his health to this 

cold air? 

Or. I ask the same of Rivers? 

Riv. Because this solitude, this silent hour 
Keeds melancholy thoughts, and soothes my soul. 
My Julia will not see me. 

Or. How? 

Riv She denies me 
Admittance to her presence. 

Or. (aside.) Then I’m lost, 
Confirmed a villain ; now ’tis plain she loves me. 

Riv. She will not pardon me one single fault : 
Of jealous love, though thou hadst cleared up all. _ 

Or. Wait till to-morrow; all will then be known. 


“4 
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Riv. Wait till to-morrow! Look at that pavilion; 
All was prepared ; yes, I dare tell thee all, 
For thon art honest now. 

Or. (aside.) That wounds too deeply. 

Riv. Soon as the midnight bell gave the glad summons, 
This dear pavilion had beheld her mine. 

Or. All will be well to-morrow. (aside.) If I stay 
I shall betray the whole.-—Good night, my Rivers. 

Riv. Good night; go you to rest; I still shall walk. 

3 [Exit OrLANDo 

Yes, I will trace her haunts; my too fond heart, 
Like a poor bird that’s hunted from its nest, 
Dares not return, and knows not where to fix ; 
Still it delights to hover round the spot 
Which lately held its treasure ; eyes it still, 
And with heart-breaking tenderness surveys 
The scene of joy which never may return. [ Exit, 


Scene changes to another Part of the Garden. 


Re-enter ORLANDO. 


Or. Did he say rest? talked he of rest to me? 
Can rest and guilt associate ? but no matter ; 
I cannot now go back; then such a prize, 
Such voluntary love, so fair, so yielding, 
Would make archangels forfeit their allegiance ! 
I dare not think; reflection leads to madness. 


Enter BERTRAND. 


Bertrand ! I was not made for this dark work ; 
My heart recoils—poor Rivers! 


Ber. What of Rivers? 
Or. I’ve seen him. 
Ber. Where? 
Or. Before the great pavilion. 
Ber. (aside.) That’s lucky, saves me trouble; were he 
absent, 
Half of my scheme had failed. 
Or. He’s most unhappy ; 


He wished me rest, spoke kindly to me, Bertrand ; 


How, how can I betray him? 
Ber. He deceives you; 


He’s on the watch; else wherefore now abroad 
-At this late hour? Beware of treachery. 
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Or. I am myself the traitor. 
Ber. Come, no more! 
The time draws near; you know the cypress walk ;_ 
"Vis dark. 
Or. The fitter for dark deeds like mine. 
Ber. I have prepared your men ; when the bell strikes, 
Go into the pavilion ; there you'll find 
The blushing maid, who with faint screams, perhaps, 
Will feign resentment. But you want a sword. 
Or. A sword !—I’ll murder no one—why a sword ? 
Ber. ’Tis prudent to be armed: no words; take mine ; 
There may be danger ; Julia may be lost ; 
This night secures or loses her forever. 
‘Lhe cypress walk—spare none who look like spies. 
Or. (looking at the sword.) How deeply is that soul in 
volved in guilt, 
Who dares ‘not hold communion with its thoughts, 
Nor ask itself what it designs to do ; 
But dallies blindly with the general sin, 
Of unexamined, undefined perdition ! [ Exit. 
Ber. Thus far propitious fortune fills my sails ; 
Yet still I doubt his milkiness of soul ; 
My next exploit must be to find out Rivers, 
And, as from Julia, give him a feigned message, 
To join her here at the pavilion gate ; 
There shall Orlando’s well-armed servants meet him, 
And take his righteous soul from this bad world. 
If they should fail, his honest cousin Bertrand 
Will help him onward in his way to heaven. 
Then this good dagger, which I’ll leave beside him, 
Will, while it proves the deed, conceal the doer; 
’Tis not an English instrument of mischief, 
And who'll suspect good Bertrand wore a dagger ? 
To clear me further, I’ve no sword—unarmed— 
Poor helpless Bertrand! Then no longer poor, 
But Guildford’s heir, and lord of these fair lands. [ Exit. 


Enter OrnuAnvo on the other side. 


Or. Draw thy dun curtain round, O night! black night! 
Inspirer and concealer of foul crimes! . 
Thou wizard night! who conjur’st up dark thoughts, 
And mak’st him bold who else would start at guilt! 
Beneath thy veil the villain dares to act 
What in broad day he would not dare to think. i 
O, night! thou hid’st the dagger’s point from men,’ 
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But canst thou screen the assassin from himself? 

Shut out the eye of Heaven ?- extinguish conscience? 

Or heal the wounds of honor? O, no, no, no! 

Yonder she goes—the guilty, charming Julia! . 
My genius drives me on—Julia, I come. (runs off-) 


Scene— The Pavilion. 


An arched door, through which Jou1a and her maid come for- 
ward on the stage. 


Julia. Not here? not come? look out, my faithful Anna 
There was a time—O time forever dear !— 
When Rivers would not make his Julia wait. 
Perhaps he blames me, thinks the appointment bold, 
Too daring, too unlike his bashful Julia; 
But ’twas the only means my faithful love 
Devised to save him from Orlando’s rashness. 
I have kept close, refused to see my Rivers; 
Now all is still, and I have ventured forth, 
With this kind maid and virtue for my guard. 
Come, we’ll go in; he cannot sure be long. 

(they go into the pavilion , 


Enter Oruanno, his sword drawn and bloody, his hair 
dishevelled. 
Or. What have I done? a deed that earns damnation ! 
Where shall I fly? ah! the pavilion door ! 
’Tis open—it invites me to fresh guilt ; 
Pll not go in—let that fallen angel wait, 
And curse her stars as I do. 
(the midnight bell strikes.) Hark! the bell! 
Demons of darkness, what a peal is that! 
Again! ’twill wake the dead—I cannot bear it ! 
Tis terrible as the last trumpet’s sound! 
That was the marriage signal! Powers of hell, 
What blessings have [ blasted! Rivers! Julia! 
(Jura comes out.) 
Julia. My Rivers calls; I come, I come.—Orlando! 
Or. Yes, 
Thou beautiful deceiver! ’tis that wretch. 


Julia. That perjured friend. 
Or. That devil ! 
Julia. I’m betrayed 


Why art thou here ? 
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Or : Thou canst make ruin lovely, 
Or I would ask, Why didst thou bring me here ? 
Julia. I bring thee here ? 
Or. Yes, thou, bright falsehood! thou 
Julia. ‘No, by my hopes of heaven! where is my Rivers? 
Some.crime is meant. 
Or. (catches her hand.) Julia! the crime is done. 
Dost thou not shudder? art thou not amazed 1? 
Art thou not cold and blasted with my touch? 
Is not thy blood congealed? does no black horror 
Fill thy presaging soul? look at these hands ; 
Julia! they’re stained with blood ; blood, Julia, blood! 
Nay, look upon them. 
Julia. Ah! I dare not. Blood! 
Or. Yes, thou dear, false one, with the noblest blood 
That ever stained a dark assassin’s hand. 
Had not thy letter, with the guilty message 
To meet thee here this hour, blinded my honor, 
And wrought my passion into burning phrensy, 
Whole worlds should not have bribed me. 


Julia. Letter and message ? 
Isent thee none. _ 
Or. Then Bertrand has betrayed me! 


And I have done a deed beyond all reach, 
All hope of mercy—I have murdered Rivers. 
Julia. O! (she falls into her maid’s arms.) ~ 
Or. O rich reward which love prepares for murder ! 
Thus hell repays its instruments ! 


Enter Guiuprorp with servants. 


Guild. Where is he? 
Where is this midnight murderer? this assassin ? 
This is the place Orlando’s servant named. 
Or. The storm comes on. ’Tis Guildford, good old man! 
Behold the wretch accursed of Heaven and thee. 
Guild. Accursed of both indeed. How, Julia fainting! 
Or. She’s pure as holy truth; she was deceived, 
And so was I. 
Guild. Who tempted thee to this? 
Or. Love, hell, and Bertrand. 
Julia. (recovering.) Give me back my Rivers; 
1 will not live without him. O, my father! 
Guild. Father! I’m none; I am no more a father; 
L have no child; my son is basely murdered ; 
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And my sweet daughter, at the fatal news, 
Is quite bereft of reason. 
Or. Seize me; bind me: 
If death’s too great a mercy, let me live: 
Drag me to some damp dungeon’s horrid gloom, ° 
Deep as the centre, dark as my offences ; 
Come, do your office; take my sword: O, Bertrand, 
Yet, ere I perish, could it reach thy heart! 
(they seize ORLANDO.) 
Julia. I will notlong survive thee, O, my Rivers! 


Enter Rivers with the dagger. 


Riv. Who calls on Rivers, with a voice so sad, 
So full of sweetness ? 
Guild. Ah, my son! 
Julia. Tis he, ’tis he! 
(Juuia and Rivers run into cach other’s arms. Or.anpdo 
breaks from the guards, and falls on his knees.) 
Or. He lives, he lives! the godlike Rivers lives! 
Hear it, ye host of heaven! witness, ye saints! 
Recording angels, tell it in your songs; 
Breathe it, celestial spirits, to your lutes, 
That Rivers lives! 
Julia. Explain this wondrous happiness. 
Riv. ’Twas Bertrand whom Orlando killed ; thg traitor 
Has with his dying breath confessed the whole. 
Or. Good sword, I thank thee! 
Riv. In the tangled maze 
Orlando missed the path he was to take, 
And passed through that where Bertrand lay concealed 
To watch th’ event: Orlando thought ’twas I, 
And that I played him false: the walk was dark. 
In Bertrand’s bloody hand I found this dagger, 
With which he meant to take my life; but how 
Were you alarmed? 
Guild. One of Orlando’s men, 
Whom wealth could never bribe to join in murder— 
Or. Murder! I bribe to murder? 
Riv. - . No; ’twas Bertrand 
_ Bribed them to that cursed deed: he loved my sister. 
Or. Exquisite villain ! 
Guild. Fly to Emmelina, 
_ If any spark of reason yet remain, 
Tell her the joyful news. Alas, she’s here! 
_ Wildly she flies! Ah, my distracted child! 
VOL. Vv." 8 
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Enter Emme.ina, distracted. 


_Em. Off, off! I will have way! ye shall not hold me: 
I come to seek my lord; is he not here? 
Tell me, ye virgins, have ye seen my love, 
Or know you where his flocks repose at noon? 
My love is comely—sure you must have seen him; 
Tis the great promiser! who vows and swears ; 
The perjured youth! who deals in oaths and breaks them, 
In truth he might deceive a wiser maid. 
I loved him once ; he then was innocent ; 
He was no murderer then; indeed, he was not ; 
He had not killed my brother. 


Riv. Nor has now; 
Thy brother lives. 
Em. I know it—yes, he lives 


Among the cherubim. Murderers too will live ; 
But where? I'll tell you where—down, down, down, down. 
How deep it is! ’tis fathomless—'tis dark ! 
No—there’s a pale blue flame—ah, poor Orlando! 
Guild. My heart will burst. 
Or. Pierce mine, and that will ease it. 
Em. (comes up to her father.) I knew a maid who loved 
—but she was mad— 
Fond, fooljsh girl! Thank Heaven, I am not mad; 
Yet the afflicting angel has been with me ; 
But do not tell my father; he would grieve ; 
Sweet, good old man—perhaps he’d weep to hear it: 
I never saw my father weep but once; } 
Pll tell you when it was. [ did not weep ; 
"T'was when—but soft, my brother must not know it— 
’T was when his poor, fond daughter was refused. 
Guild. Who can bear this? 
Or. I will not live to bear it. 
Em. (comes up to OruANDO.) Take comfort, thou poor 
wretch! I’ll not appear el a 
Against thee, nor shall Rivers; but blood must, ; 
Blood will appear; there’s no concealing blood. 
What’s that ? my brother’s ghost—it vanishes ; : 
(catches hold of Rivers.) — 
Stay; take me with thee; take me to the skies: / 
I have thee fast; thou shalt not go without me. 
But hold—may we not take the murderer with us? ; 
That look says—No. Why, then I’ll not go with thee. 
Yet hold me fast—’tis dark—I’m lost—I’m gone. (dies.) — 
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Or. One crime makes many needful; this day’s sin 
Blots out a life of virtue. Good old man! 
My bosom bleeds for thee: thy child is dead ; 
And I the cause. ’Tis but a poor atonement ; 
But I can make no other. (stabs himself.) 
Riv. What hast thou done? 
Or. Filled up the measure of my sins. O, mercy! 
Eternal goodness, pardon this last guilt! 
Rivers, thy hand! farewell! forgive me, Heaven! 
Yet is it not an act which bars forgiveness, 
And shuts the door of grace forever 1—O! (dies.) 
(the curtain falls to soft music.) 


EPILOGUE. 


WRITTEN BY R. B. SHERIDAN, ESQ. 


Unuanp me, gentlemen; by Heaven, I say, 
I'll make a ghost of him who bars my way. (behind the scenes.\ 
Forth let me come—a Poetaster true, 
As lean as Envy, and as baneful too; 
On the dull audience let me vent my rage, 
Or drive these female scribblers from the stage. 
For scene or history we’ve none but these ; 
The law of liberty and wit they seize ; 
In tragic—comic—pastoral—they dare to please. 
Each puny bard must surely burst with spite 
To find that women with such fame can write ; 
But, O, your partial favor is the cause, 
Which feeds their follies with such full applause. 
Yet still our tribe shall seek to blast their fame, 
And ridicule each fair pretender’s aim ; 
Where the dull duties of domestic life 
Wage with the muse’s toils eternal strife. 
What motley cares Corilla’s mind perplex, 
While maids and metaphors conspire to vex ! 
In studious dishabille behold her sit, 
A lettered gossip, and a housewife wit ; 
At once invoking, though for different views, 
Her gods, her cook, her milliner, and muse: 
Round her strewed room a frippery chaos lies, 
A checkered wreck of notable and wise ; 
Bills, books, caps, couplets, combs, a varied mass, 
Oppress the toilet and obscure the glass ; 
Unfinished here an epigram is laid, 
And there a mantua-maker’s bill, unpaid: 
Here, new-born plays forelaste the town’s applause ; 
There, dormant patterns pine for future gauze: 
A moral essay now is all her care, 
A satire next, and then a bill of fare: 


c 
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A scene she now projects, and now a dish; 

Here’s act the first—and here—remove with fish. 

Now, while this eye in a fine phrensy rolls, 

That soberly casts up a bill for coals; 

Black pins and daggers in one leaf she sticks, 

And tears, and thread, and balls, and thimbles mix. 
Sappho, ’tis true, long versed in epic song, 

For years esteemed all household studies wrong ; 

When, dire mishap! though neither shame nor sin, 

Sappho herself, and not her muse, lies in. 

The virgin Nine in terror fly the bower, 

And matron Juno claims despotic power ; 

Soon Gothic hags the classic pile o’erturn, 

A caudle-cup supplants the sacred urn; 

Nor books nor implements escape their rage— 

They spike the inkstand, and they rend the page ; 

Poems and plays one barbarous fate partake, 

Ovid and Plautus suffer at the stake, 

And Aristotle’s only saved—to wrap plum-cake. 
Yet shall a woman tempt the tragic scene ? 

And dare—but hold—I must repress my spleen ; 

I see your hearts are pledged to her applause, 

While Shakspeare’s spirit see aid her cause ; 

Well pleased to aid—since o’er his sacred bier 

A female hand did ample trophies rear, 

And gave the greenest laurel that is worshipped there. 
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THOUGHTS 


ON 


THE IMPORTANCE 


OF 


THE MANNERS OF THE GREAT 


TO 


GENERAL SOCIETY. 


“You are the Makers of Manners.”—Shakspeare, 


{First printed anonymously in 1798.] 


To a large and honorable class of the community, to per- 
sons considerable in reputation, important by their condition 
in life, and commendable for the decency of their general 
conduct, these slight hints are respectfully addressed. ‘They 

‘are not intended as a satire upon vice, or a ridicule upon 
folly, being written neither for the foolish nor the vicious. 
The subject is too serious for ridicule; and those to. whom it 
is addressed are too respectable for satire. It is recom- 
mended to the consideration of those who, filling the higher 
ranks in life, are naturally regarded as patterns, by which the 
manners of the rest of the world are to be fashioned. 

The mass of mankind, in most places,-and especially in 
those conditions of life which exempt them from the tempta- 
tion to shameful vices, is, perhaps, chiefly composed of what 
is commonly termed, by the courtesy of the world, good kind 
of people; for persons of very flagitious wickedness are almost 
as rare as those of very eminent piety. To the latter of 
these admonition were impertinent; to the former it were 
superfluous. ‘These remarks, therefore, are principally 
written with a view to those persons of rank and fortune who 
live within the restraints of moral obligation, and acknowl- 


_. edge the truth of the Christian religion ; and who, if, in "i 
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tain instances, they allow themselves in practices not com- 
patible with the strict profession of Christianity, seem to.do 
it rather from habit and want of reflection, than either from 
a disbelief of its doctrines or contempt of its precepts. 
Inconsideration, fashion, and the world, are three confed- 
erates_against virtue, with whom even good kind of people 
often contrive to live on excellent terms; and the fair repu- 
tation which may be obtained by a complaisant conformity 
to the prevailing practice, and by mere decorum of man- 


ners, without a strict attention to religious principle, is a 


constant source of danger to the rich and great. There is 
something almost irresistibly seducing in the contagion of 
general example; hence the necessity of that vigilance, 
which it is the business of Christianity to quicken by inces- 
sant admonition, and which it is the business of the world to 
lay asleep by the perpetual opiates of ease and pleasure. 

A fair reputation is among the laudable objects of humam 
ambition; yet even this really valuable blessing is sometimes 
converted into a snare, by inducing a treacherous security 
as soon as it is obtained, and by leading him, who is too 
anxious about obtaining it, to stop short without aiming at a 
higher motive of action. A fatal indolence is apt to creep in 
upon the soul when it has once acquired the good opinion of 
mankind, if the acquisition of that good opinion was the ulti- 
mate end of its endeavors. Pursuit is at an end when the 
object is in possession ; for he is not likely to ‘ press for- 
ward who thinks he has already attained.” ‘The love of 
worldly reputation, and the desire of God’s favor, have this’ 
specific difference, that, in the latter, the possession always 
augments the desire ; and the spiritual mind accounts nothing 
done while any thing remains undone. 

But, after all, a fair fame, the support of numbers, and the 
flattermg concurrence of human opinion, is obviously a de- 
ceitful dependence; for, as every individual must die for 
himself, and answer for himself, both these imaginary re- 
sources will fail, just at the moment when they could have 
been of any use. A good reputation, even without internal 
piety, would be worth obtaining, if the tribunal of Heaven 
were fashioned after the manner of human courts of judica- 
ture. If at the general judgment we were to. be tried by a 
jury of our fellow-mortals, it would be but common prudence 
to secure their favor at any price. But it can stand us in 
little stead in the great day of decision, it being the consum- 
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Wf each other’s sentence; but to reserve us for His final 


“mation of infinite. goodness not to abandon us to the mercy 
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judgment, who knows every motive of every action; who will 
make strict inquisition into singleness of heart, and upright- 
ness of intention; in whose eyes the sincere prayer of power- 
less benevolence will outweigh the most splendid profession 
or the most dazzling action. 

We cannot but rejoice in every degree of human virtue 
which operates favorably on society, whatever be the motive, 
or whoever be the actor; and we should gladly commend 
every degree of goodness, though it be not exactly squared 
by our own rules and notions. Even the good actions of 
such persons as are too much actuated by a regard to appear- 
ances, are not without their beneficial effects. The righteous- 
ness of those who occupy this middle region of morality 
among us, certainly exceeds the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees; for they are not only exact in ceremonials, 
but in many respects fulfil the weightier matters of law and 
conscience. Like Herod, they often “ hear gladly,” and “do 
many things.” Yet I am afraid I shall be thought severe 
in remarking, that, in general, those characters in the New 
Testament, of whose future condition no very comfortable 
hope is given, seem to have been taken, not from the profli- 
gate, the abandoned, and the dishonorable, but from that 
decent class commonly described by the term of good sort of 
people ; that mixed kind of character, in which virtue ap- 
pears, if it do not predominate. The young ruler was cer- 
tainly one of the first of this order; and yet we are left in 
dark uncertainty as to his final allotment. The rich man, 
who built him barns and storehouses, and only proposed to 
himself the full enjoyment of that fortune which we do not 
hear was unfairly acquired, might have been, for all that ap- 
pears to the contrary, a very good sort of man; at least, if 
we may judge of him by multitudes who live precisely for the 
same purposes, and yet enjoy a good degree of credit, and 
who are rather considered as objects of respect, than of cen- 
sure. His plan, like theirs, was, “‘to take his ease, to eat, 
drink, and be merry.” ; 

But the most alarming instance is that of the splendid epi- 
cure, who was clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sump- 
tuously every day. He committed no enormities that have 
been transmitted to us; for that he dined well and dressed 
well, could hardly incur the bitter penalty of eternal misery. 
That his expenses were suitable to his station, and his splen- 
__ dor proportione his opulence, does not exhibit any objec- 
tion to his character. Nor are we told that he refused the 


- crumbs which Lazarus solicited. And yet this man, on "A 
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authority which we are not permitted to question, is repre- 
sented, in a future state, as “lifting up his eyes, being in 
torments.” His punishment seems to have been the conse- 
quence of an irreligious, a worldly spirit, a heart corrupte¢ 
by the softnesses and delights of life. It was not because he 
was rich, but because he trusted in riches; or, if even he 
was charitable, his charity wanted that principle which alone 
could sanctify it. His views terminated here: this world’s 
good, and this world’s applause, were the motives and the 
end of his actions. He forgot God: he was destitute of 
piety ; and the absence of this great and first principle of 
human actions rendered his shining deeds, however they 
might be admired among men, of no value in the sight 
of God. 

There is no error more common, or more dangerous, than 
the notion that an unrestrained indulgence of pleasure, and 
an unbounded gratification of the appetites, is generally 
attended with a liberal, humane, and merciful temper. Nor 
is there any opinion more false and more fatal, or which 
demands to be more steadily controverted, than that libertinism 
and good-nature are natural and necessary associates. For 
after all that corrupt poets, and more corrupt philosophers, 
have told us of the blandishments of pleasure, and of its 
tendency to soften the temper and humanize the affections, 
it is certain, that nothing hardens the heart like excessive 
and unbounded luxury; and he who refuses the fewest grati- 
fications to his own voluptuousness, will generally be found the 
least susceptible of tenderness for the wants of others. In 
one reign, the cruelties at Rome bore an exact proportion to 
the dissoluteness at Capree. And in another it is not less 
notorious, that the imperial fiddler became more barbarous 
as he grew more profligate.* Prosperity, says the Arabian 
proverb, fills the heart till it makes it hard; and the most 
dangerous pits and snares for human virtue are those which 
are so covered over with the flowers of prosperous fortune, 
that it requires a cautious foot, and a vigilant eye, to es- 
cape them. 

Ananias and Sapphira were, perhaps, well esteemed in 
society ; for it was enough to establish a very considerable 
reputation, to sell even part of their possessions for religious 
purposes ; but what an alarm does it sound to hypocrisy, that, 
instead of being rewarded for what they brought, they were 


* Nero; whose early life, so far from exhibiting symptoms of that cruelty 


which has made his name proverbially infamous, was distinguished by gentle _ 


ness of manner and acts of kindness. 
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punished for what they kept back! And it is to be feared, 
that this deceitful pair are not the only one, upon whom a 
good action, without a pure intention, has drawn down a 
righteous retribution. 

Outward actions are the surest, and, indeed, to human eyes, 
the only evidences of sincerity ; but Christianity is a religion 
of motives and principles. ‘The Gospel is continually refer- 
ring to the heart, as the source of good: it is to the poor in 
spirit, to the pure in heart, that the divine blessing is annexed. 
‘A man may correct many improper practices, and refrain 
from many immoral actions, from merely human motives; 
but, though this partial amendment is not without its uses, 
yet this is only attacking symptoms, and neglecting the mor- 
tal disease. But to subdue a worldly temper, to control 
irregular desires, and to have “a clean heart,” is to attack 
sin in its strongholds. Totally to accomplish this, is, per- 
haps, beyond the narrow limits of human perfection, the best 
men being constantly humbled to find, that when they “ would 
do good, evil is present with them;” but to attempt it, with 
an humble reliance on superior aid, is so far from being an 
extravagant or romantic flight of virtue, that it is but the com- 
mon duty of every ordinary Christian. And this perfection 
is not the less real, because it is a point which seems con- 
stantly to recede from our approaches, just as the sensible 
horizon recedes from our natural eye. Our highest attain- 
ments, instead of bringing us “ to the mark,” only teach us 
that the mark is at a greater distance, by giving us more 
humbling views of ourselves, and more exalted conceptions of 
the state after which we are laboring. ‘Though the progress 
towards perfection may be perpetual in this world, the actual 
attainment is reserved for a better. And this restless desire 
of a happiness which we cannot reach, and this lively idea 
of a perfection which we cannot attain, are among the many 
arguments for a future state, which seem to come little short 
of demonstration. The humble Christian takes refuge under 
the deep sense of his disappointments and defects, in this 
consoling hope—‘‘ When I awake up after thy likeness, I 
shall be satisfied.” 

Let me not here be misunderstood as undervaluing the 
virtues which even worldly men may possess. I am charmed 
with humanity, generosity, and integrity, in whomsoever they 
may be found. But one virtue must not entrench upon 
another. Charity must not supplant faith. Ifa man be gene- 
 rous, good-natured, and humane, it is impossible not to feel _ 

- for him the tenderness of a brother; but if, at the same 
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he be irreligious, intemperate, or profane, who shall dare to 
say he is ina safe state? Good humor and generous senti- 
ments will always make a man a pleasant acquaintance ; but 
who shall lower the doctrines of the Gospel, to accommodate 
them to the conduct of men? Who shall bend a straight 
rule, ‘to favor a crooked practice? Who shall controvert 
that authority which has said that “ without:-holiness no man 
shall see the Lord” ? 

May I venture to be a little paradoxical? and, while so 
many grave persons are descanting on the mischiefs of vice, 
may I be permitted to say a word on the mischiefs of virtue ; 
or, rather, of that shining counterfeit, which, while it wants 
the specific gravity, has much of the brightness of sterling 
worth? Never, perhaps, did any age produce more beautiful 
declamations in praise of virtue than the present; never were 
more polished periods rounded in honor of humanity. An 
ancient pagan would imagine that Astrea had returned to 
take up her abode in our metropolis; a primitive Christian 
would conclude that ‘righteousness and peace had there 
met together.’’ But how would they be surprised to find that 
the obligation to thése duties was not always thought binding, 
not only on the reader, but on their eloquent encomiasts 
themselves! How would they be surprised to find that uni- 
versal benevolence may subsist with partial injustice, and 
boundless liberality with sordid selfishness! that a man may 
seem eager in redressing the injuries of half the globe, with- 
out descending to the petty detail of private virtues; and 
burn with zeal‘for the good of millions he never saw, while 
he is spreading vice and ruin through the little circle of his 
own personal influence ! 

When the general texture of an irregular life is spangled 
over with some constitutional, pleasing qualities; when 
gayety, good humor, and a thoughtless prgfusion of expense 
throw a lustre round the faultiest characters, it is no wender 
that common observers are blinded into admiration: a pro- 
fuse generosity dazzles them more than all the duties of the 
decalogue. But though it may be a very good electioneering 
virtue, yet there are many qualities which may obtain popu- 
larity among men, which do not tend to secure the favor of 
God. It is somewhat strange that the extravagance of the 
great should be the criterion of their goodness with those 
very people who are themselves the victims to this idol; for 
the prodigal pays no debts if he can help it; and it is a no- 
torious instance of the danger of these popular virtues, and 


of the false judgments of men, that in one of the wittiest — 
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and most popular comedies,* which this country has ever 
produced, those very passages which exalt liberality, and turn 
justice into ridicule, were nightly applauded with enthusias- 
tic rapture by those deluded tradesmen, whom, perhaps, that 
very sentiment helped to keep out of their money. 

There is another sort of fashionable character, whose 
false brightness is still more pernicious, by casting a splendor 
over the most destructive vices. Corrupt manners, ruinous 
extravagance, and the most fatal passion for play, are some- 
times gilded over with many engaging acts of charity, and a 

_ general attention and respect to the ceremonials of religion. 
But this is degrading the venerable image and superscrip- 
tion of Christianity, by stamping them on a baser metal than 
they were ever intended to impress. The young and gay 
shelter themselves under such examples, and scruple the less 
to adopt the bad parts of such mixed characters, when they 
see that a loose and negligent, not to say immoral conduct, is 
so compatible with a religious profession. 

But I digress from my intention ; for it is not the purpose 
of this address to take notice of any actions which the com- 
mon consent of mankind has determined to be wrong ; but 
of such chiefly as are practised by the sober, the decent, and 
the regular ; and to drop a few hints on such less obvious of 
fences as are, in general, 


Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne. 


Nor will the bounds which I have prescribed myself, allow 
of my wandering into a wide and general field of observation. 

The idea of the present slight performance was suggested 
by reading the king’s late excellent proclamation against ir- 
religion and immorality.t Under the shelter of so high a 
sanction, it may not be unseasonable to press on the hearts 
of the better disposed, such observances as seem to be gen- 
erally overlooked, and to remark such offences as commonly 
elude censure, because they are not commonly thought cen- 
surable. 

It is obvious to all pious persons, that that branch of the 
divine law, against which the better kind of people trespass 
- with the least scruple, is the fourth commandment. Many 
who would shudder at the violation of the other nine, seem 


* The School for Scandal, by Sheridan.—Mrs. More became acquainted with 
the author of that popular drama at an early period of her literary life; being 
very intimate with his first wife, and her family at Bath. She has here sketched 
Sheridan’s character in miniature, but most accurately.—Ep. _ ’ 

+ This tract was written soon after the institution of the society for enforcing 
~ the king’s proclamation against vice and irreligion. 
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without ceremony to expunge this from the divine code; but 
by what authority they do this, has never been explained. 
The Christian legislator does not seem to have abridged the 
commandments; and there is no subsequent authority so 
much as pretended to by Protestants. 

It-is not here intended to take notice of such flagrant of- 
fences as lie open to the cognizance of higher tribunals; or 
to pollute this paper with descanting on the holders of card 
assemblies on Sundays; the frequenters of taverns and 
gaming-houses , the printers of Sunday newspapers; the pro- 
prietors of Sunday stage-coaches; and others, who openly 
insult the laws of the land—laws which will always be held 
sacred by good subjects, even were not the law of God ante- 
cedent to them. 

Many of the order whom I here address, are persons of the 
tenderest humanity, and not only wish well to the interests 
of virtue, but are favorably disposed to advance the cause 
of religion; nay, would be extremely startled at not being 
thought sincerely religious ; yet, from inconsideration, want of _ 
time, want of self-examination, want of a just sense of the 
high requirements of the divine law, want of suspecting the 
deceitfulness of the human heart, sometimes allow themselves 
in inattentions and negligences which materially affect their 
own safety, and the comfort of others. While an animated 
spirit of charity seems to be kindled among us; while there 
is a general disposition to instruct the ignorant, and to re- 
form the vicious ; we cannot help regretting that these amiable 
exertions should be counteracted, in some degree, by prac- _ 
tices of a directly opposite tendency—trifling in their appear- 
ance, but serious in their effects. 

There are still among us petty domestic evils, which seem 
too inconsiderable to claim redress. There is an aggrieved 
body of men in our very capital, whose spiritual hardships — 
seem scarcely to have been taken into consideration—I mean 
the hair-dressers, on whom 


The Sunday shines no day of rest to them. 


Is there not a peculiar degree of unkindness in exercising — 
such cruelty on the souls of men, whose whole lives are em- 
ployed in embellishing our persons? And is it quite con-— 
ceivable how a lady’s conscience is able to make such nice — 
distinctions, that she would be shocked at the idea of send- 
ing for her mantua-maker or milliner,* her carpenter or 


\ * It is feared, that, since these pages were written, the scrupl di 
\ther is much diminished. Se ‘ are Nea 
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mason, on a Sunday, while she makes no scruple regularly to 
employ a hair-dresser ? 

Is it not almost ridiculous to observe the zeal we have for 
doing good at a distance, while we neglect the little, obvious, 
every-day, domestic duties, which should seem to solicit our 
immediate attention? But an action ever so right and praise- 
worthy, which is only to be periodically performed, at dis- 
tant intervals, is less burdensome to corrupt nature, than an 
undeviating attention to such small, constant, right habits as 
are hostile to our natural indolence, and would be perpetually 
vexing and disturbing our self-love. The weak heart indul- 
ges its infirmity, by allowing itself intermediate omissions, 
and habitual neglects of duty ; reposing itself for safety on 
regular but remote returns of stated performances. It is less 
trouble to subscribe to the propagation of the Gospel in for- 
eign parts, than to have daily prayers in our own families; 
and I am persuaded that there are multitudes of well-meaning 
people, who would gladly contribute to a mission of Chris- 
tianity to Japan or Otaheite, to whom it never occurred that 
the hair-dresser, whom they are every Sunday detaining from 
church, has a soul to be saved; that the law of the land co- 
operates with the law of God to forbid their employing him; 
and that they have no right, either legal or moral, to this por- 
tion of his time. The poor man himself, perhaps, dares not 
remonstrate, for fear he should be deprived of his employ- 
ment for the rest of the week. If there were no other objec- 
tion to a pleasurable Sunday among the great and affluent, 
methinks this single one might operate : would not a devout 
heart-be unwilling to rob a fellow-creature of his time for 
devotion, or a humane one of his hour of rest? ‘Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor ; therefore love is the fulfilling 
of the law.” 

It is strange that there should be so little consistency in 
human conduct, that the same persons should gladly con- 
tribute to spread the light of Christianity in another hemi- 
sphere; while, by their example, they actually obstruct the 
progress of it at home. But it is, I doubt not, much oftener 
owing to the imperceptible influence of custom and habit, 
than to adecided ill intention. Besides, it may be in morals 
as it is in optics—the eye and the object may come too close 
to each other to answer the end of vision. There are 
certain faults which press too near our self-love to be even 

rceptible to us. 

_ The petty mischief of what is called card-money, is so 
assimilated to our habits, and interwoven with our family 
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arrangements, that even many of the prudent and the virtuous 
no longer consider it as a worm which is feeding on the 
vitals of domestic virtue. How many poor youths, after 
having been trained in a wholesome dread of idleness and 
gaming, when they are sent abroad into the world, are aston- 
ished to find that part of the wages of the servant is to be paid 
by his furnishing the implements of diversion for the guests 
of the master! Thus good servants are a commodity which 
has long been diminishing by an elaborate system. The more 
sober the family, the fewer attractions it must necessarily 
have; for these servants will naturally quit a place, however 
excellent, where there is no play, for one where there is 
some; and a family, where there is but little, for one where 
there is much. Thus, if the advantage of the dependant is 
to increase in a direct ratio to the dissipation of his employer, 
what encouragement is left for valuable servants, or what 
prospect remains of securing valuable servants for sober- 
minded families ? 

It will be said, that so small an evil is scarcely worth in- 
sisting on. But a small fault, which is become a part of 
system, in time establishes an error into a principle. And 
that remonstrance which should induce people to abolish one 
wrong habit, or pluck out one rooted error, however trifling, 
would be of more real use than the most eloquent declamation 
against vice in general. ‘To take out only one thorn from a 
suffering patient, is more beneficial to him than the most 
elaborate disquisition on the pain he is suffering from the 
thorns which remain. 

It should be held as an eternal truth, that what is morally 
wrong can never be politically right. It would be arguing 
great ignorance of human nature, and exacting a very rigor- 
ous degree of virtue from a person of vulgar sentiments, to 
expect that he should wish well to the interests of sobriety, or 
heartily desire the decrease of dissipation, while the growth 
of itis made so profitable to himself. It is requiring too 
much to make the temptation so forcible, where the power of 
resistance is so weak. To hold out to a poor fellow the 
strong seduction of interest, and yet to expect he will retain 
the same inflexible principle, is to expect from an illiterate 
servant an elevation of virtue, which has not always been 
found even in statesmen and ministers. 
| It is not here intended to enter into any animadversion on 
| : the subject of play itself. But may we not ask, without 
~ offence, if it be perfectly right to introduce any money arising 
oo. from, or connected with it, into a part of regular family 
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economy? Is it not giving an air of system to diversion, 
which does not seem entirely of a piece with the other orderly 
practices of many discreet families where this odd traffic is. 
carried on? Would not our ancestors, who seem to have 
understood economy, and magnificence too, at least as well 
as their descendants, have been scandalized, had it been pro- 
posed to them to incorporate play so intimately with the 
texture of their domestic arrangements, as that it should 
make part of their plan? And would they have thought it a 
very dignified practice, not to have paid, themselves, for the 
amusements of their own houses; but to have invited their 
friends to an entertainment of which the guests were to defray 
part of the expense? 

Let me suppose a case: what appearance would it have, if 
every gentleman, who has partaken of the social entertain- 
ment of a friend’s table, were, after dinner, expected by the 
butler to leave a piece of money under his plate to pay for 
his wine? Do not common sense, hospitality, friendship, 
and liberal feelings, revolt at the bare suggestion of such a 
project? Yet there is, in effect, as little hospitality, as little 
friendship, and as little liberality, in being obliged to pay for 
the cards &s for the wine; both equally making a part of the 
entertainment. 

It is hardly too ludicrous to add, that, seeing how this point 
has been carried in favor of the groom of the chambers (and 
it descends down to the lowest footman), we need not despair 

of seeing the butler insist on being allowed to furnish the 
wine, for which he shall compel the guests to pay with the 
same high interest with which they now pay for the cards. 
Tt will seem odd at first, but afterwards we shall think no 
more about it, to see him, during dinner, noting down those 
who drink the more costly wines, that they may be taxed 
double. And it will sound whimsical, at first, to hear the 
butler give his master notice that he must quit his place, 
because the company have drank little wine. This only 
sounds ridiculous, while the leaving a place through deficien- 
cy of card-money sounds reasonable, because we are accus- 
tomed to the one, and the other is not yet become fashionable. 

The extinction of this favorite perquisite would at first be 
considered as a violent innovation. All reformations seem 
formidable before they are attempted. The custom of vails, 
‘which gave corruption broader wings to fly,” was supposed 
to be invincible. Yet how soon did a general concurrence 
exterminate it! Had any one foretold, twenty years ago, that 

in avery short space near half-a-million of pilfering, swearing, 
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Sabbath-breaking children should be rescued from the streets, 
and brought into habits of sobriety and virtue, should we not 
have laughed to scorn the spiritual Hercules, who would have 
undertaken that the cleansing stream of religious instruction 
should thus be poured through the Augean stable of ignorance 
and vice, and in some measure wash away its grossest 
impurities ? * 

The servant would probably complain of the annihilation 
of this gainful custom . but the master would find his account 
in indemnifying the loss; for he, in his turn, would be released 
from the preposterous contribution to the wages of other men’s 
servants. If, in a family of overgrown dissipation, the stated 
addition should not be found equivalent to the relinquished 
perquisite, the servant must heroically submit to the dis- 
advantageous commutation for the public good. And, after 
all, it would be no very serious grievance, if his reduced in- 
come should not then exceed that of the chaplain. It will 
still at least exceed that of many a deserving gentleman, bred 
to liberal learning, whose feelings that learning has refined to 
a painful acuteness, and who is withering away in hopeless 
penury, with a large family, on a curacy but little surpassing 
the wages of a livery servant. 

The same principle in human nature by which the nabob, 
the contractor, and others, by a sudden influx of unaccustom- 
ed wealth, become voluptuous, extravagant, and insolent, sel- 
dom fails to produce the same effect on persons in these hum- 
bler stations, when raised from inferior places to the sudden 
affluence of these gainful ones. Increased profligacy on a 
sudden swell of fortune is commonly followed by desperate 
methods to improve the circumstances, when impaired by the 
improvidence attending unaccustomed prosperity. 

There is another domestic practice, which it 1s almost idle 
to mention, because it is so difficult to redress, since such is 
the present state of society that even the conscienticus think 
themselves obliged to concur in it. That ingenuity which 
could devise some effectual substitute for the daily and hourly 
lie of Not at home, would deserve well of society. Why will 
not some of those illustrious ladies who lead in the fashiona- 


ble world, invent some phrase which shall equally rescue from © 
destruction the time of the master and the veracity of theser- 


vant? Some new and appropriate expression, the not adépt, 


_ * This alludes to the institution of Sunday schools, which began at Glouester, — 
_. in 1780, by the united zeal of the Rev. Wm. Stock and Mr. Robert Raiks, the | 
\ printer, of that city. "The success attending this first experiment at penis 
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mg which should be blended with the stigma of vulgarity, 
might accomplish that which the charge of its being immoral 
has failed to accomplish.* 

The expediency of the denial itself, no one will dispute, 
who has a just idea of the value of time. Some scrupulous 
persons so very much dispute the lawfulness of making their 
servant’s tongue the medium of any kind of falsehood, as to 
make it a point of conscience rather to lay themselves open 
to the irruption of every idle invader, who sallies out on 
morning visits, bent on the destruction of business, and the 
annihilation of study. People of very strict integrity lament 
that this practice induces a general spirit of lying, mixes it- 
self with the habit, and by a quality, the reverse of an altera- 
tive, gradually undermines the moral constitution. Others, 
on the contrary, assert that this is one of those lies of con- 
vention, no more intended to deceive, than the dear sir at the 
beginning, or your humble servant at the close of a letter to a 
person who is not dear to you, and to whom you owe no sub- 
jection. There is, however, this very material difference, 
that if the first be a falsehood, you do not convey it by proxy ; 
you use it yourself, and you use it to one who sets no more 
value on your words than you intended he should, and who 
shows you he does not, by using the same stated phrase in 
return, in addressing you, for whom he cares as little. Here 
the words pass for no more than they are worth. 

Theill effects of the custom we are lamenting may be traced 
in marking the gradual initiation of an unpractised country 
servant. And who has not felt for his virtuous distress, when 
he has been ordered to call back a more favored visitant, 
whom he had just sent away with the assurance that his lady 
was not at home? Who has not seen his suppressed indig- 
nation at being obliged to become himself the detecter of that 
falsehood of which he had been before the instrument? But 
a little practice, and a repetition of reproof for even daring to 
look honest, soon cures this fault, especially as he is sure to 
be commended in proportion to the increased firmness of his 
voice, and the steadiness of his countenance. _ 

If this evil, petty as it may seem to be, be really without a 
remedy; if the state of society be such that it cannot be re- 
dressed ; letus not be so unreasonable as to expect that a ser- 
vant will equivocate in small instances, and not in great ones. 
To hope that he will always lie for your convenience, and 


* Archbishop Secker, being asked what he thought of the fashionable phrase 
« Not at home,” said, “ He that first invented it had two lies to answer for—his 
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never for his own, is perhaps expecting more from human na- 
ture in a low and uncultivated state than we have any right 
to expect. Nor should the master look for undeviating and 
perfect rectitude from his servant, in whom the principle of 
veracity is daily and hourly weakened in ‘conformity to his 
owm command. 

Let us bring home the case to ourselves—the only fair way 
of determining in all cases of conscience. Suppose that we 
had established it into a system to allow ourselves regularly 
to lie, on one certain, given subject, every day, and every 
hour in the day; while we continued to value ourselves on 
the most undeviating adherence to truth on every other point. 
Who shall say, that at the end of one year’s tolerated and 
systematic lying, on this individual subject, we should contin- 
ue to look upon falsehood in general with the same abhor- 
rence we did when we first entered upon this partial exer- 
cise of it. ix 

There is an evil newly crept into polished society, and it 
comes under a mask so specious, that they who are allured. 
by it, come not seldom under the description of good sort of 
people. I allude to Sunday concerts. Many who would be 
startled at a profane, or even a light amusement, allow them- 
selves to fancy that the name of sacred music sanctifies the 
diversion. But if those more favored beings, whom Provi- 
dence enables to live in ease and affluence, do not mak 
these petty renunciations of their own ways and their own 
pleasure, what criterion have we by which to judge of their 
sincerity 2? For as the goodness of Providence has exempted 
them from painful occupations, they have neither labor fro 
which to rest, nor business from which torefrain. <A. littl 
abstinence from pleasure is the only valid evidence they hav 
to give of their obedience to the divine precept. 

T know with what indignant scorn this remark will, b 
many, be received : I know that much will be advanced in favor 
of the sanctity of this amusement. I shall be told that the 
words are, many of them, extracted from the Bible, and that 
the composition is the divine Handel’s. But were the angel ° 
Gabriel the poet, the archangel Michael the composer, and 
the song of the Lamb the subject, it would not abrogate that 
statute of the Most High, which has said, “'Theu shalt keep - 
holy the Sabbath-day, and thy servant and thy cattle shall 
do no manner of work.” J am persuaded that the hallelujahs’ 
of heaven would make no moral music to the ear of a con- 
scientious person, while he reflected that multitudes of. ser- 
vants are, through his means, waiting in the street, exposed 
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to every temptation ; engaged, perhaps, in profane swearing, 
and idle if not dissolute conversation ; and the very cattle are 
deprived of that rest which the tender mercy of God was gra- 
ciously pleased, by an astonishing condescension, to include 
in the commandment. 

But I will, for the sake of argument, so far concede as to 
allow of the innocence and even piety of Sunday concerts: 1 
will suppose (what, however, does not often happen) that.no un- 
hallowed strains are ever introduced ; I will admit that some at- 
tend these concerts with a view to cultivate devout affections; 
that they cherish the serious impressions excited by the 
music, and retire in such a frame of spirit as convinces them 
that the heart was touched while the ear was gratified: nay, 
I would grant, if such a concession would be accepted, that 
the intervals were filled up with conversation ‘‘ whereby one 
may edify another:”—yet all these good effects, allowing 
them really to-have been produced, will not remove the in- 
vincible objection of an evil example; and what liberal spirit 
would refuse any reasonable sacrifice of its own pleasure to 
so important a motive? Your servants have been accustom- 
ed to consider a concert as a secular diversion ; if you, there- 
fore, continue it on a Sunday, will not they also expect to be 
indulged on that day with their common amusements? 
Saint Paul, who was a very liberal thinker, believed it pru- 
dent to make frequent sacrifices of things indifferent in them- 
‘selves. He was willing to deny himself a harmless and law- 
ful gratification, ‘‘even as long as the world stood,” rather 
than shock the tender consciences of men of less understand- 
ing. Where a practice is neither good nor evil in itself, it is 
both discreet and generous to avoid it, if it can be attended 
with any possible danger to minds less enlightened, and to 
faith less confirmed.* 

But, religion apart, I have sometimes wondered that people 
do not yield to the temptation that is held out to them, of ab- 
staining from diversions one day in seven, upon motives of 
mere human policy; as voluptuaries sometimes fast, to give 
a keener relish to the delights of the next repast ; for pleas- 
ure, like an over-fed lamp, is extinguished by the excess of 
its own aliment; not to say that the instrument of our grati- 
fication is often converted into our bane. Anacreon was 
choked by a grape-stone. The lovers of pleasure are not 

* The author might have extended her thoughts on fashionable Sabbath-break- 
ing to the literary and scientific Converzationes on Sunday evenings, which had 
then begun to prevail at the West End of the Town, during the winter and 


spring. One of the first of these novelties was the philosophical meeting, held 
on Sundays, at Sir Joseph Banks’s, in Soho Square.—Ep. " 
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always prudent, even upon their own principles; for I am 
persuaded that this world would afford much more real satis- 
faction than it does, if we did not press, and torture, and strain 
it, in order to make it yield what it does not contain. Much 
good, and much pleasure, it does liberally bestow; but no 
labor, or art, can extract from it that elixir of peace, that di- 
vine essence of content, which it is not in its nature to pro- 
duce. There is good sense in searching into every blessing 
for its hidden properties; but it is folly to ransack and plun- 
der it for such properties as the experience of all ages tells us 
are foreign to it. We exhaust the world of its pleasures, and 
then lament that it is empty; we wring those pleasures to the 
very dregs, and then complain that they are vapid ; we er- 
roneously seek in the world for that peace which we are re- 
peatedly told is not to be found in it, while we neglect to 
seek it in Him, who has expressly told us that owr happiness 


depends on his having “ overcome the world.”—* Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you; not as the world 
giveth give [ unto you.” ~ 


I shall, probably, be accused of a very narrow and fanat 
ical spirit, in animadverting on a practice so little suspected 
of harm, as the frequenting of public walks and gardens on a 
Sunday ; and, certainly, there cannot be an amusement more 
entirely harmless in itself. But I must appeal to the honest 
testimony of our own hearts, if the effect. be favorable to se- 
riousness. Do we commonly retire from these places with 
the impressions which were made on us at church in their 
full force? We entered these sprightly scenes, perhaps, 
with a strong remaining tincture of that devout spirit which 
the public worship had infused into.the mind; but have we 
not felt it gradually diminish? Have not our powers of re- 
sistance grown insensibly weaker? Has not the gayety of 
the scene converted, as it were, argument into illusion? 'The 
doctrines, which in the morning appeared the sober dictates 
of reason, now seem unreasonably rigid; and truths, which 
were then thought incontrovertible, now appear impertinent. 
To answer objections is much easier than to withstand allure- 
ments. ‘The understanding may controvert a startling prop- 
osition with less difficulty than the sliding heart can resist 
the infection of seducing gayety. To oppose a cold and 
speculative faith to the enchantment of present pleasure, is’ 
to fight with inadequate weapons: it is resisting arms with 
rules; it is combating a temptation with an idea. Whereas 
he who engages in the Christian warfare, will find that na 
chief strength consists in knowing that he is very weak ; his. 
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progress will depend on his conviction that he is evety hour 
liable to go back ; his success, on the persuasion of his falli- 
bility ; his safety, on the assurance that to retreat from dan- 
ger is his highest glory, and to decline the combat his truest 
courage. 

Whatever indisposes the mind for the duty of any particular 
season, though it assume ever so innocent a form, cannot be 
perfectly right. If the heart be laid open to the incursion 
of vain imaginations and worldly thoughts, it matters ‘little 
by what gate the enemy entered. If the effect be injurious, 
the cause cannot be quite harmless. It is the perfidious 
property of certain pleasures, that, though they seem not to 
have the smallest harm in themselves, they imperceptibly in- 
dispose the mind to every thing that is good. 

Many readers will be apt to produce against all this pre- 
eiseness, that hackneyed remark which one is tired of hear- 
ing, that Sunday diversions are allowed publicly in many 
foreign countries, as well in those professing the reformed 
religion, as Popery. But the corruptions of one part of the 
Protestant world are no reasonable justification of the evil 
practices of another. Error and infirmity can never be 
proper objects of imitation. It is still a remnant of the old 
leaven; and, as to pleading the practice of Roman Catholic 
countries, one blushes to hear an enlightened Protestant jus- 


tifying himself by examples drawn from that benighted re- , 
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Besidés, though I am far from vindicating the amusements 
permitted on Sundays in foreign countries, by allowing that 
established custom and,long prescription have the privilege 
of conferring right, yet foreigners may, at least, plead the 
sanction of custom, and the connivance of the law; while, in 
this country, the law of the land, and established usage, con- 
curring with still higher motives, give a sort of venerable 
sanction to religious observances, the breach of which will 
be always more liable to misconstruction than in countries 
where so many motives do not concur in its support. 

I do not assert that all those who neglect a strict observation 
of the Lord’s day are remiss in the performance of all their 
other duties; though they should bear in mind that the ob- 
servance of their other duties is no atonement for the neglect 
of this: I will, however, venture to affirm, that all whom I 
have remarked conscientiously to observe this day from right 
motives, have been uniformly attentive to their general con- 
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duct. It has been the opinion of many wise and good men,* 
that Christianity will stand, or fall, as this day is neglected, 
or observed. Sunday seems to be a kind of Christian palla- 
dium; and the city of God will never be totally taken by the 
enemy, till the observance of that be quite lost. Every sin- 
cere-soldier of the great Captain of our salvation must, there- 
fore, exert himself in its defence, as ever he would preserve 
the divine fort of revelation against the confederated attacks 
of the world and the devil. 

I shall proceed to enumerate a few of the many causes 
which seem to impede well-disposed people in the progress 
of religion. None, perhaps, contributes to it more than that 
cold, prudential caution against the folly of aiming at perfec- 
tion, so frequent in the mouths of the worldly wise. ‘‘ We 
must take the world,” say they, ‘‘as we find it; reformation 
is not our business; and we are commanded not to be right- 
eous overmuch ”’—a text, by the way, entirely misunderstood 
and perverted by people of this sort. But these admonitions 
are contrary to every maxim in human affairs. In arts and 
letters t the most consummate models are held out to imita-— 
tion. We never hear any body cautioned against becoming 
too wise, too learned, or too rich. Activity in business is 
accounted commendable; in friendship it is amiable; in 
ambition it is laudable. The highest exertions of industry 
are commended ; the finest energies of genius are admired. 
In all the perishing concerns of earthly things, zeal is extolled 
as exhibiting marks of a sprightly temper and a vigorous 
mind, Strange, that to be “ fervent in spirit,” should only 
be dishonorable in that single instance which should seem ~ 
to demand unremitting diligence , and unextinguishable 
warmth ! 


But, after all, is an excessive and intemperate zeal the — 


* The testimony of one lawyer will, perhaps, be less suspected than that of 
many priests. “I have ever found,” says the great Lord Chief Justice Hale, 
“by a strict and diligent observation, that a due observance of the duty of | 
Sunday has ever had joined to it a blessing upon the rest of my time; and the — 
week that has been so begun, has been blessed and prosperous to me; and, on — 
the other side, when J have been negligent of the duties of this day, the rest of — 
the week has been unsuccessful aud ubbapey to my own secular employments. é 
So that I could easily make an estimate of my successes the week follwing : 
by the manner of my passing this day. Anp I Do NoT WRITE THIS LIGHT- — 
LY, BUT BY LONG AND SOUND EXPERIENCE.”—Sir Matthew Hale’s Works. 

+ When. Pliny the younger was accused of despising the degenerate clo-— 
quence of his own age, and of the vanity of aspiring at perfection in oratory, — 
and of endeavoring to become the rival of Cicero, instead of denying the 
charge, he exclaimed with a noble spimt, “I think it the height of folly not al- 
ways to propose to myself the most perfect object of imitation.” i 
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common vice of the times? Is there any very immment 
danger that the enthusiasm of the great should transport 
them to dangerous and inconvenient excesses? Are our 
young men of fashion so very much led away by the fervors 
of piety, that they require to have their imaginations tamed, 
and their ardors cooled by the freezing maxims of worldly 
wisdom? Is the spirit of the age so very much inclined to 
catch and communicate the fire of devotion, as to require 
to be damped by admonition, or extinguished by ridicule ? 
When the inimitable Cervantes attacked the wild notions 
and romantic ideas which misled the age in which he lived, 
he did wisely, because he combated an actually existing evil ; 
but in this latter end of the eighteenth century, there seems 
to be little more occasion (among persons of rank, I mean) 
of cautions against enthusiasm than against chivalry ; and he 
who declaims against religious excesses in the company of 
well-bred people, shows himself to be as little acquainted 
with the manners of the times in which he lives, as he would 
do who should think it a point of duty to write another Don 
Quixote. 

Among the devices dangerous to our moral safety, certain 
favorite and specious maxims are not the least successful, as 
they carry with them an imposing air of indulgent candor, 
and always seem to be on the popular side of good-nature. 
One of the most obvious of these is, that method of reconci- 
ling the conscience to practices not decidedly wicked, and 
yet not scrupulously right, by the qualifying phrase, that there 
as no harm init. Lam mistaken if more innocent persons 
do not inflame their spiritual reckoning by this treacherous 
apology than by almost any other means. Few are system- 
atically, or premeditatedly wicked ; or propose to themselves, 
at first, more than such small indulgences as they are per- 
suaded have no harm in them. But this latitude is gradually 
and imperceptibly enlarged. As the expression is vague 
and indeterminate; as the darkest shade of virtue, and 
‘the lightest shade of vice, melt into no very incongru- 
‘ous coloring; asthe bounds between good and evil are 
‘not always so precisely defined, but that he who ventures 
to the confines of the one, will find himself on the bor- 
ders of the other; every one furnishes his own definition ; 
every one extends the supposed limits a little farther ; till the 
bounds which fence in permitted from unlawful pleasures are 
gradually broken down, and the marks which separated them 
imperceptibly destroyed. 

_ It is, perhaps, one of the most alarming symptoms of the 
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degeneracy of morals in the present day, that the distinctions 
of right and wrong are almost swept away in polite conver- 
sation. ‘The most grave offences are often named with cool 
indifference ; the most shameful profligacy with affected ten- 
derness and indulgent toleration. The substitution of the word 
gallantry for that crime which stabs domestic happiness and 
conjugal virtue, is one of the most dangerous of all the modern 
abuses of language. Atrocious deeds should never be called 
by gentle names. This must certainly contribute, more 
than any thing, to diminish the horror of vice in the rising 
generation. ‘That our passions should be too often engaged 
on the side of error, we may look for the.cause, though not ~ 
for the vindication, in the unresisted propensities of our con-— 
stitution; but that our reason should ever be exerted in its 
favor; that our conversation should ever be taught to palliate 
it; that our judgment should ever look on it with indiffer- 
ence; that our tongues should ever be employed to confound ~ 
the eternal distinctions of right and wrong; this has no 
shadow of excuse—because this can pretend to no foundation 
in nature, no apology in temptation, no palliative in passion. 
However defective, therefore, our practice may be; how- 
ever we may be allured by seduction, or precipitated by pas- 
sion, let us beware of lowering the STANDARD OF RIGHT. 
This induces an imperceptible corruption into the heart, 
stagnates the noblest principle of action, irrecoverably debases 
the sense of moral and religious obligation, and prevents us 
from living up to the height of our nature, because it prevents 
us from knowing its possible elevation. It cuts off all com-_ 
munication with virtue, and almost prevents the possibility of — 
a return to it. If we do not rise as high as we aim, we shal] — 
rise the higher for having aimed at a lofty mark; but where 
the RULE is low, the practice cannot be high, though the con-_ 
verse of the proposition is not proportionably true. 4 
Nothing more benumbs the exertions of ardent, youthful - 
virtue than the cruel sneer which worldly prudence bestows 
on active goodness, and the cool derision it expresses at the 
defeat of a benevolent scheme, of which malice, rather than 
penetration, had foreseen the failure. Alas! there is little - 
need of any such discouragements. The world is a climate 
which too naturally chills a glowing generosity, and contracts” 
an expanded heart. The zeal of the most sanguine is but 
too apt to cool, and the activity of the most diligent, to_ 
slacken of itself; and the disappointments which benevo- | 
lence encounters in the failure of her best-concerted projects, 
and the frequent deprayity of the most chosen objects of her 
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bounty, would soon dry up the amplest streams of charity, 
were they not fed by the living fountain of religious principle. 

I cannot dismiss this part of my subject without animad- 
verting on the too prompt alacrity, even of worthy people, to 
disseminate, in public and general conversation, instances of 
their unsuccessful attempts to do good. I never hear a 
charity story begun to be related in mixed company, that I 
do not tremble for the catastrophe, lest it should exhibit 
some mortifying disappointment, which may deter the inex- 
perienced from running any generous hazards, and excite 
harsh suspicions, at an age when it is less dishonorable to 
meet with a few casual hurts and transient injuries, than to 
go cased in the cumbersome and impenetrable armor of dis- 
trast. The>liberal should be particularly cautious how they 
furnish the avaricious with creditable pretences for saving 
their money, since all the instances of the mortifications the 
humane meet with are carefully treasured up, and added to 
the armory of the covetous man’s arguments, and never fail 
to be produced by him as defensive weapons, upon every fresh 
attack on his heart or his purse. 

But I am willing to hope that that uncharitableness which 
we so often meet with in persons of advanced years, is not 
always the effect of a heart naturally hard. Misanthropy is 
very often nothing but abused sensibility. Long habits of 
the world, and a melancholy conviction how little good he 
has been able to do in it, harden many a tender-hearted per- 
son. The milk of human kindness becomes sour by repeated 
acts of ingratitude. This commonly induces an indifference 
to the well-being of others, from a hopelessness of adding to 
the stock of human virtue and human happiness. This un- 
comfortable disease is very fond of spreading its own conta- 

ion, which is a cruelty to the health of young and unin- 
Becta virtue. For this distemper, generated by a too san- 
guine disposition, and grown chronical from repeated disap- 
pointments, from having rated worldly virtue and worldly 
generosity too highly, there is but one remedy, or rather one 
prevention ; and this is, a general principle of piety. He. 
who is once convinced, that he is to assist his fellow-crea- 
tures, because it is the will of God; he whois persuaded that 
his forgiving his fellow-servant the hundred pence is a condi- 
tion annexed to the remission of his own ten thousand talents, 
will soon get above all uneasiness, when the consequence 
does not answer his expectation. He will soon become only 
anxious to do his duty, humbly committing events to higher 
hands. Disappointments will then only serve to refine his 
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motives, and purify his virtue. His charity will then become 
a sacrifice with which God is well pleased! His affections 
will be more spiritualized, and his devotions more intense. 
Nothing short of such a courageous piety, growing on the 
stock of Christian principle, can preserve a heart hackneyed 
_in the world from relaxed diligence or criminal despair. 
(People in general are not aware of the mischief of judging 
\ of the rightness of any action by its prosperity, or of the ex- 
\ cellence of any institution by the abuse of it. We must never 
\ proportion our exertions to our success, but to our duty. If 
jevery laudable undertaking were to be dropped because it 
} failed in some cases, or was abused in others, there would 
“ not be left an alms-house, a charity-school, or an hospital in 
.) the land. If every right practice were to be discontinued 
because it had been found not to be successful in every in- 
/ stance, and if every right principle were rejected because it 
had not been operative in all cases, this false reasoning, 
\ sted to the extreme, might at last be brought as an argu- 
ent for shutting up our churches and burning our Bibles. 
But if, on the one hand, there is a proud and arrogant 
discretion, which ridicules, as utopian and romantic, every 
generous topic of the active and the liberal, so there is, on 
the other, a sort of popular bounty, which arrogates to itself 
the exclusive name of fecling, and rejects with disdain the 
influence of a higher principle. I am far from intending to 
depreciate this humane and exquisitely tender sentiment, 
which the beneficent Author of our nature gave us, as a 
stimulus to remove the distresses of others, in order to get rid — 
of our own uneasiness. I would only observe, that, where 
not strengthened by superior motives, it is a casual and pre- 
carious instrument of good, and ceases to operate, except in 
the immediate presence, and within the audible cry, of misery. 
This sort of feeling forgets that any calamity exists, which is 
out of its own sight; and though it would empty its purse for 
such an occasional object as rouses transient sensibility, yet 
it'seldom makes any stated provision for miseries, which are 
not the less real because they do not obtrude upon the sight, 
and awaken the tenderness of immediate sympathy. This is 
a mechanical charity, which requires springs and wheels to 
set it going ; whereas, real, Christian charity does not wait to 
be acted upon by impulses. q 
Another cause which very much intimidates well-disposed _ 
people, is their terror lest the character of piety should dero- 
gate from their reputation as men of sense. Every man of 
the world naturally arrogates to himself the superiority of Une 
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derstanding over every religious man. He, therefore, who 
has been accustomed to set a high value on his intellectual 
powers, must have made very considerable advances in piety 
before he can acquire a magnanimous indifference to this 
usurped superiority of another; before he can submit to the 
parsimonious allotment of wit and learning, which is assigned 
him by the supercilious hand of worldly wisdom. But this 
attack upon his pride will be no bad touchstone of his sin- 
cerity. If his advances have not been so considerable, then, 
by an hypocrisy of the least common kind, he will be indus- 
trious to appear less good than he really is ; lest the detection 
of his serious propensities should draw on him the imputation 
of ordinary parts or low attainments. But the danger is, 
that, while he is too sedulously intent on maintaining his pre- 
tensions as an ingenious man, his claims to piety should 
daily become weaker. That which is long suppressed is too 
frequently extinguished. 

Nothing, perhaps, more plainly discovers the faint im- 
pression which religion has really made upon our hearts, 
than this disinclination, even of good people, to serious 
conversation. Let me not be misunderstood: I do not 
mean the wrangle of debate; I do not mean the gall of 
controversy ; I do not mean the fiery strife of opinions, than 
which nothing can be less favorable to good nature, good 
manners, or good society. But it were to be wished, that it 
was not thought ill-bred and indiscreet that the escapes of 
the tongue should now and then betray the “ abundance of 
the heart ;”’ that when such subjects are casually introduced, 
a discouraging coldness did not instantly take place of that 
sprightly animation of countenance which made common 
topics interesting. If these “outward and visible signs” 
were unequivocal, we should form but moderate ideas of the 
“inward and spiritual grace.” It were to be wished, that 

such subjects were not thought dull merely because they are 
good ; it were to be wished that thev had the common chance 
of fair discussion; and that parts and learning were not 
ashamed to exert themselves on occasions where both might 
appear to so much advantage. If the heart were really in- 
terested, could the affections forbear now and then to break 
out into language? Artists, physicians, merchants, lawyers, 
and scholars keep up the spirit of their professions by mutual 
intercourse. New lights are struck out, improvements are 
suggested, emulation is kindled, love of the object is inflamed, 
mistakes of the judgment are rectified, and desire of excel- 
‘lence is excited, by communication. And is piety alone so 
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very easy of acquisition, so very natural to our corrupt hearts, 
as to require none of the helps which are indispensable on all 
other subjects? Travellers, who are to visit any particular 
country, are full of earnest inquiry and diligent research ; 
they think nothing indifferent by which their future pleasure 
or advantage may be affected. Every hint which may pro- 
cure them any information, or caution them against any dan- 
ger, is thankfully received; and all this because they are really 
in earnest in their preparation for this journey, and do fully 
believe, not only that there is such a country, but that they 
themselves have a personal individual interest in the good or 
evil which may be found in it. 

A further danger to good kind of people seems to arise 
from a mistaken: idea, that only great and actual sins are to 
be guarded against. Whereas, in effect, temptations to the 
grosser sins do not so frequently occur to. those who are 
hedged in by the blessings of affluence, by a regard to repu- 
tation and the care of health; while sins of omission make 
up, perhaps, the most formidable part of their catalogue of 
offences. - These generally supply in number what they want 
in weight, and are the more dangerous for being little osten 
sible. They continue to be repeated with less regret, be- 
cause the remembrance of their predecessors does not, like 
the remembrance of formal, actual crimes, assume a body 
and a shape, and terrify by the impression of particular scenes 
and circumstances. While the memory of transacted evil 
haunts a tender conscience by perpetual apparition, omitted 
duty, having no local or personal existence, not being re- 
corded by standing acts, and deeds, and dates, and having : 
no distinct image to which the mind may recur, sinks into © 
quiet oblivion, without deeply wounding the conscience or 
tormenting the imagination. These omissions were, perhaps, | 
among the ‘secret sins,” from which the royal penitent so © 
earnestly desired to be cleansed; and it is worthy of the : 
most serious consideration, that these are the offences against 
which the Gospel pronounces some of its very alarming de- — 
nunciations. It is not less against negative than against ac- 
tual evil, that affectionate exhortation, lively remonstrance, and _ 
pointed parable, are exhausted. It is against the tree which : 
bore no fruit, the lamp which had no oil, the unprofitable | 
servant who made no use of his talent, that the severe sen- 
tence is denounced, as well as against corrupt fruit, bad oil, 
and talents i/J employed. We are led to believe, from the same _ 
high authority, that omitted duties, and neglected opportuni- 
ties, will furnish no inconsiderable portion of our future con- 
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demuation. A very awful part of the decision, in the great 
day of account, seems to be reserved merely for carelessness, 
omissions, and negatives. Ye gave me no meat; ye gave 
me no drink; ye took me not in; ye visited me not. On 
the punishment attending positive crimes, as being more 
naturally obvious, it was not, perhaps, thought so necessary 
to insist. 

Another cause, which still further impedes the reception 
of religion even among the well-disposed, is, that garment 
of sadness in which people delight to suppose her dressed ; 
and that life of hard austerity, and pining abstinence, which 
they pretend she enjoins her disciples. And it were well if 
this were only the misrepresentation of her declared enemies ; 
but unhappily, it is the too frequent misconception of her in- 
judicious friends. But such an overcharged picture is not 
more unamiable than it is unlike; for I will venture to affirm, 
that Religion, with all her beautiful and becoming sanctity, 
imposes fewer sacrifices, not only of rational, but of pleasur- 
able enjoyment, than the uncontrolled dominion of any one 
vice. Her service is not only safety hereafter, but freedom 
here. She is not so tyrarinizing as Appetite, so exacting as 
the world, nor so despotic as Fashion. Let us try the case 
by a parallel, and examine it, not as affecting our virtue, but 
our pleasure. Does Religion forbid the cheerful enjoyments 
of life as rigorously as Avarice forbids them? Does she re- 
quire such sacrifices of our ease as Ambition, or such renun- 

_ciations of our quiet as Pride? Does Devotion murder sleep 
like Dissipation? does she destroy health like Intemperance ? 
does she annihilate fortune like Gaming? does she imbitter 
life like Discord, or abridge it like Duelling? Does Religion 
impose more vigilance than Suspicion? or inflict half as many 
mortifications as Vanity? Vice has her martyrs; and the 
most austere and self-denying ascetic (who mistakes the 
genius of Christianity almost as much as her enemies mistake 
it) never tormented himself with such cruel and causeless 
severity as that with which Envy lacerates her unhappy vo- 
taries. Worldly honor obliges us tg be at the trouble of re- 

senting injuries; and worldly prudence obliges us to be at 
the expense of litigating about them; but religion spares us 
the inconvenience of the one, and the cost of the other, by 
the summary command to forgive; and by this injunction 

‘she consults our happiness no less than our virtue; for the 
torment of constantly hating any one must be, at least, equal 

to the sin of it. And resentment is an evil so costly to ou 

_peace, that we should find it more cheap to forgive even w 
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it not more right. If this estimate be fairly made, then is 
the balance clearly on the side of Religion, even in the article 
of pleasure. ; 

It is an infirmity not uncommon to good kind of people to 
comfort themselves that they are living in the exercise of 
some one natural good quality, and to make a religious merit 
of a constitutional happiness. They have also a strong pro- 
pensity to separate what God has joined—belief and prac- 
tice; the creed and the commandments; actions and mo- 
tives; moral duty and religious obedience. Whereas, you 
will hardly find, in all the New Testament, a moral or a 
social virtue that is not hedged in by some religious injunc- 
tion; scarcely a good action enjoined towards others, but 
it is connected with some exhortation to personal purity. All 
the charities of benevolence are, in general, so agreeable to 
the natural make of the heart, that it is a very tender mercy 
of God to have made that a duty, which, to finer spirits, 
would have been irresistible as an inclination; and to have 
annexed the highest future reward to the greatest present | 
pleasure. But, in order to give a religious sanction to a 
social virtue, the duty of ‘ visiting the fatherless and widow 
in their affliction ” is inseparably attached to the difficult and 
self-denying injunction of ‘‘ keeping ourselves unspotted from 
the world.” ‘This adjunct is the more needful, as many are 
apt to make a kind of moral commutation, and to allow them- 
selves so much pleasure in exchange for so much charity. 
But one good quality can never stand proxy for another. The 
Christian virtues derive their highest lustre from association : - 
they have such a spirit of society, that they are weak and im- 
perfect when solitary ; their radiance is brightened by an in- 
termingling of their beams, and their natural strength multi- 
plied by their alliance with each other. 

It cannot be denied that good sort of people sometimes use 
religion as the voluptuous use physic. As the latter employ 
medicine to make health agree with luxury, the former con- 
sider religion as a medium, to reconcile peace of conscience 
with a life of pleasure. « But no moral chemistry can blend 
natural contradictions. In all such unnatural mixtures the — 
world will still be uppermost, and religion will disdain to co- 
alesce with its antipathy. 

Let me not be suspected of intending to insinuate that 
religion encourages men to fly from society, and hide them-— 
selves in solitudes; to renounce the generous and important 
luties of active life, for the visionary, cold, and fruitless 
wiues of a hermitage or a cloister. No: the mischief 
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arises not from our living in the world, but from the world 
living in us; occupying our hearts and monopolizing our 
affections. Action is the life of virtue, and the world is the 
theatre of action. Perhaps some of the most perfect patterns 
of human conduct may be found in the most public stations, 
and among the busiest orders of mankind. It is, indeed, a 
scene of trial; but the glory of the triumph is prgportioned to 
the peril of the conflict. A sense of danger quickens cir- 
cumspection, and makes virtue more vigilant. Lot, perhaps, 
is not the only character who maintained his integrity in a 
great city, proverbially wicked, and forfeited it in the bosom 
of retirement. 

It has been said, that worldly, good sort of people are a 
greater credit to their profession, by exhibiting more cheer- 
fulness, gayety, and happiness, than are visible in serious 
Christians. If this assertion be true, which I very much 
suspect, is it not probable that the apparent ease and gayety 
of the former may be derived from the same source of conso- 
lation which Mrs. Quickly recommends to Falstaff, in Shak- 
speare’s admirable picture of the death-bed scene of that witty 
profligate? ‘‘He wished for comfort,” quoth mine hostess, 
‘and began to talk of God ; now I, to comfort him, begged 
him he should not think of God: it was time enough to 
trouble himself with these things.” Do not many deceive 
themselves by drawing water from these dry wells of comfort, 
and patch up a precarious and imperfect happiness in 
this world, by diverting their attention from the concerns of 
the next? 

Another obstruction tothe growth of piety, is that unhappy 
prejudice which even good kind of people too often entertain 
against those who differ from them in opinion. Every man 
who is sincerely in earnest to advance the interests of reli- 
gion, will have acquired such a degree of candor, as to be- 
come indifferent by whom good is done, or who has the rep- 
utation of doing it, provided it be actually done. He will be 
anxious to increase the stock of human virtue, and of hu- 
man happiness, by every possible means. He will whet and 
sharpen every instrument of goodness, though it be not cast 
in his own mould, or fashioned after his own pattern. He 
will never consider whether the form suits his own particular 
taste, but whether the instrument itself be calculated to ac- 
complish the work of his Master. ; f 

I shall conclude these loose and immethodical hints with 
plain, though short address, to those who content themsel 
with a decent profession of the doctrines, and a formal att 
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ance on the offices, instead of a diligent discharge of the 
duties, of Christianity. Believe, and forgive me !—you are 
the people who lower religion in the eyes of its enemies. ‘The 
openly profane, the avowed enemies to God and goodness, 
serve to confirm the truths they mean to oppose, to illustrate 
the doctrines they deny, and to accomplish the very predic- 
tions they affect to disbelieve. But you, like an inadequate 
and faithless prop, overturn the edifice which you pretend to 
support. When an acute and keen-eyed infidel measures 
your lives with the rule by which you profess to walk, he 
finds so little analogy between them—the copy is so unlike 
the pattern—that this inconsistency of yours is the pass 
through which his most dangerous attack is made. And I 
must confess, that, of all the arguments which the malignant 
industry of infidelity has been able to muster, the negligent 
conduct of professing Christians seems to be the only one 
which is really capable of staggering a man of sense. He 
hears of a spiritual and self-denying religion; he reads the 
beatitudes ; he observes that the grand artillery of the Gospel 
is planted against pride and sensuality. He then turns to 
the transcript of this perfect original ; to the lives which pre- 
tend to be fashioned by it. There he sees, with triumphant 
derision, that pride, self-love, luxury, self-sufficiency, un- 
bounded personal expense, and an inordinate appetite for 
pleasure, are reputable vices in the eyes of many of those who 
acknowledge the truth of the Christian doctrines. He weighs 
that meekness to which a blessing is promised, with that ar- 
rogance which is too common to be very dishonorable. He 
compares that non-conformity to the world which the Bible 
makes the criterion of a believer, with that rage for amuse- 
ment which is not considered as disreputable in a Christian. 
He opposes the self-denying and lowly character of the Au- 
thor of our faith with the sensual practices of his followers. 
He finds the little resemblance between the restraints pre- 
scribed and the gratifications indulged in. What conclu- 
sions must a speculative, reasoning skeptic draw from such 
premises? Is it any wonder that such phrases as ‘a broken 
spirit,” ‘a contrite heart,” ‘“ poverty of spirit,” “refraining 
the soul,” ‘“ keeping it low,” and “ casting down high imagi- 
nations,” should be to the unbeliever ‘foolishness,’ when 
such humiliating doctrines are a ‘“ stumbling-block ” to pro- 
fessing Christians ; to Christians who cannot cordially relish 
religion which professedly tells them it was sent to stain 
e pride of human glory, and “ to exclude. boasting ?” 

ut though the passive and self-denying virtues are not 
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high in the esteem of mere good sort of people, yet they are 
peculiarly the evangelical virtues. The world extols brilliant 
actions ; the gospel enjoins good habits and right motives: it 
seldom inculcates those splendid deeds which make heroes, 
or teaches those lofty: sentiments which constitute philoso- 
phers; but it enjoins the harder task of renouncing self, of 
living uncorrupted in the world, of subduing besetting sins, 
and of “not thinking of ourselves more highly than we 
ought.” The acquisition of glory was the precept of other 
religions ; the contempt of it is the perfection of Christianity. 
Let us then be consistent, and we shall never be contempti- 
ble, even in the eyesof our enemies. — Let not the unbeliever 
say that we have one set of opinions for our theory, and 
another for our practice ; that to the vulgar 


We show the rough and thorny way to heaven, 
While we the primrose path of dalliance tread. 


Would it not become the character of a man of sense, of 
which consistency is a most unequivocal proof, to choose some 
rule, and abide by it?) Anextempore Christian is a ridicu- 
lous character. Fixed principles, if they be really principles 
of the heart, and not merely opinions of the understanding, 
will be followed by a consistent course of action ; while inde- 
cision of spirit will produce instability of conduct. If there 
be a model which we profess to admire, let us square our 
lives by it. If either the Koran of Mahomet, or the Revela- 
tions of Zoroaster, be a perfect guide, let us follow one of 
them. If either Epicurus, Zeno, or Confucius, be the pecu- 
liar object of our veneration and respect, let us avowedly 
fashion our conduct by the dictates of their philosophy; and 
then, though we may be wrong, we shall not be absurd; we 
may be erroneous, but we shall not be inconsistent ; but if 
the Bible be in truth the word of God, as we profess to be- 
lieve, we need look no farther for a consummate pattern. 
“Tf the Lord be God, let us follow Him.” If Christ be 
a sacrifice for sin, let him be also to us the example of a 
holy life. : 

But I am willing to flatter myself that the moral and intel- 
lectual scene about us begins to brighten. _ I indulge myself 
in moments of the most enthusiastic and delightful vision, 
- that things are beginning gradually to lead to the fulfilment 
of that promise, that ‘all the kingdoms of the earth shall be- 
come the kingdoms of our God and of his Christ.” I takg 
encouragement that that glorious prophecy, that “ of the ; 
erease of his government there shall be no end,” seems t 
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gradually accomplishing ; and in no instance mote, perhaps, 
than in the noble attempt about to be made for the abolition 
of the African slave-trade.* For what event can human 
wisdom foresee, more likely to contribute to “give the Son 
the heathen for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for his possession,” than the success of such an en- 
terprise, which will restore the lustre of the British name, 
and cut off, at a single stroke, as large and disgraceful a por- 
tion of national guilt as ever impaired the virtue or dishonored 
the councils of a Christian country. 

A good spirit seems to be at work. A catholic temper is 
diffusing itself among all sects and parties; an enlightened 
candor, and a liberal toleration, were never more prevalent; 
good men combat each other’s opinions with less rancor, and 
better manners;f they hate each other less for those points 
in which they disagree, and love each other more for those 
points in which they join issue, than they formerly did. We 
have many public encouragements : we have a pious king; a 
wise and virtuous minister ; very many respectable, and not 
a few serious clergy. Their number, I am willing to hope, 
is daily increasing. Among these, some of the first in dignity 
are the most exemplary in conduct. An increasing desire 
to instruct the poor, to inform the ignorant, and to reclaim 
the vicious, is spreading among us. The late royal procla- 
mation affords an honorable sanction to virtuous endeavors, 
and lends nerves and sinews to the otherwise feeble exertions 
of individuals, by enforcing laws wisely planned, but hitherto 
feebly executed. In short, there isa good hope that we shall 
more and more become “ that happy people who have the 
Lord for their God ;” that as prosperity is already within our 
walls, peace and virtue may abide in our dwellings. 

But vain will be all endeavors after partial and subordinate 
amendment. Reformation must begin with the GREAT, or 
it will never be effectual. Their example is the fountain 
whence the vulgar draw their habits, actions, and characters. 
To expect to. reform the poor while the opulent are cor- 
rupt, is to throw odors into the stream while the springs are 
poisoned. 

If, therefore, the rich and great will not, from a liberal 
spirit of doing right, and from a Christian spirit of fearing 
God, abstain from those offences for which the poor are ta 
suffer fines and imprisonments, effectual good cannot be done 


, This interesting question was then beginning to be agitated in parliament. 
his was written before the French revolution. 
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Tt will signify little to lay penalties on the horses of the 
drover, or on the wagon of the husbandman, while the 
chariot wheels of the great roll with incessant motion ; and 
while the sacred day, on which the sons of industry are com- 
manded by royal proclamation to desist from travelling, is for 
that very reason selected for the journeys of the great, and 
preferred because the road is encumbered with fewer inter- 
ruptions. But will it not strike every well-meaning Sunday 
traveller with a generous remorse, when he reflects that he 
owes the accommodation of an unobstructed road to the very 
obedience which is paid by others to that divine and human 
law which he is in the very act of violating ? 

Will not the common people think it a little inequitable 
that they are abridged of the diversions of the public-house 
and the gaming-yard on Sunday evening, when they shall 
hear that many houses of the first nobility are on that evening 
crowded with company, and such amusements carried on 
as are prohibited by human laws even on common days? 
As imitation, and a desire to be in the fashion, govern the 
lower orders of mankind, it is to be feared that they will not 
think reformation reputable, while they see it recommended 
only, and not practised, by their superiors. A precept coun- 
teracted by an example, is worse than fruitless—it is ridicu- 
lous ; and the common people will be tempted to set an in- 
ferior value on goodness, when they find it is only expected 
from the lower ranks. They cannot, surely, but smile at the 

_disinterestedness of their superiors, who, while they seem 
anxiously concerned to save others, are so little solicitous 
about their own state. The ambitious vulgar will hardly 
relish a salvation which is only intended for plebeians ; nor 
will they be apt to entertain very exalted notions of that 
promised, future reward, the road to which they perceive their 
betters are so much more earnest to point out to them, than 
to walk in themselves. 

It was not by inflicting pains and penalties that Christian- 
ity first made its way into the world: the divine truths it in- 
culcated received irresistible confirmation from the Lives, 

PRACTICES, and EXAMPLES Of its venerable professors. These 
were arguments which no popular prejudice could resist, no 
Jewish logic refute, and no pagan persecution discredit. 
Had the primitive Christians only praised and promulgated 
the most perfect religion the world ever saw, it-would have 
produced but very slender effects on the faith and manner 
ofthe people. The astonishing consequences which followg 
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the pure doctrines of the Gospel would never have been pto- 
duced, if the jealous and inquisitive eye of malice could have 
detected that the pocrrines the Christians recommended had 
not been illustrated by the tives they led. 


POSTSCRIPT 


TO 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tur public favor having already brought this little essay 
to another edition, the author has been sedulous to discover 
any particular objections that have been made to it. Since 
the preceding sheets were printed off, it has been suggested 
by some very respectable persons who have honored this slight 
performance with their notice, that it inculcates a too rigid 
austerity, and carries the point of observing Sunday much 
too far; that it takes away all the usual occupations of the 
day, without substituting any others in their stead; and that 
it only pulls down a wrong system, without. so much as at- 
tempting to build up a right one. . To these observations the 
author begs leave to reply, that whilst animadverting on error, 
the insisting on obvious duty was purposely omitted. To tell 
people what they already know to be right, was. less. the in- 
tention of this address, than to observe upon practices which 
long habit had prevented them from perceiving to be wrong. 
Sensible and well-meaning persons can hardly be at a loss 
on a subject, which has exhausted. precept and wearied ex- 
hortation. To have expatiated on it, would only have been 
to repeat what is, already known and acknowledged to be 
right, even by. those whom the hurry of engagements will not 
allow to,take breath one day in a week, that they may run 
the race of pleasure with more alacrity on the other six. But 
probably it is not the duties, but the amusements appropriated 
to the day, about which the inquiry is made. It will, per- 
haps, be found, that the intervals of a Sunday regularly de- 
oted to all its reasonable and obvious employments, are not 
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likely to be so very tedious, but that they might be easily and 
pleasantly filled up by cheerful, innocent, and instructive 
conversation. Human delights would be very circumscribed 
indeed, if the practices here noticed as erroneous, included 
the whole circle of enjoyment. In addition to the appropri- 
ate pleasures of devotion, are the pleasures of retirement, 
the pleasures of friendship, the pleasures of intellect, and the 
pleasures of beneficence, to be estimated as nothing ? 

There will not be found, perhaps, a single person who 
shall honor these pages with a perusal, who has not been re- 
_ peatedly told, with an air of imposing gravity, by those who 

produce cards on a Sunday evening, that it is better to play 
than to talk scandal. Before this pithy axiom was invented, 
it was not, perhaps, suspected that Sunday gaming would ever 
be adduced as an argument in favor of morals. Without en- 
tering into the comparative excellence of these two occupa- 
tions, or presuming to determine which has a claim to pre- 
eminence of piety, may we not venture to be thankful that 
these alternatives do not seem to empty the whole stock of 
human resource, but that something will still be left, to 
occupy and to interest those who adopt neither the one nor 
the other ? 

People in the gay and elegant scenes of life are perpetually 
complaining that an extensive acquaintance, and the ne- 
cessity of being constantly engaged in large circles and mixed 
assemblies, leaves them little leisure for family enjoyment, 

select conversation, and domestic delights. Others, with no 
less earnestness, lament that the hurry of public stations, and 
the necessary demands of active life, allow them no time for 
any but frivolous reading. Now, the recurrence of one Sun- 
day in every week seems to hold out an inviting remedy for 
both these evils. The sweet and delightful pleasures of fam- 
ily society might then be uninterruptedly enjoyed, by the 
habitual exclusion of trifling and idle visitors, who do not 
come to see their friends, but to get rid of themselves. Per- 
sons of fashion, living in the same house, and connected by 
the closest ties, whom business and pleasure keep asunder 
during the greatest part of the week, would then have an op- 
portunity of spending a little time together, and of cultivating 
that friendship for each other, that affection for their children, 
and that intercourse with their Maker, to which the present 
manners are not very favorable. To the other set of com- 
plainers, those who can find no time to read, this interval] 
‘naturally presents itself; and it so happens, that some of t 
most enlightened men the world ever saw, have, not unf 
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quently, devoted their rare talents to subjects peculiarly suit 
ed to this day; and that not merely in the didactic form of 
sermons, which men of the world affect to disdain, but in 
every alluring shape which human ingenuity could assume. 
It can be fortunately produced among a thousand other in- 
stances, that the deepest metaphysician,* the greatest astron- 
omer, the sublimest poet, the acutest reasoner, the politest 
writer, the most consummate philosopher, and the profound- 
est investigator of nature, which this or perhaps any country 
has produced, have all written on such subjects as are analo- 
gous to the business of the Lord’s day. Such authors as these, 
even wits, philosophers, and men of the world, must acknowl- 
edge that it is not bigotry to read, nor enthusiasm to com- 
mend. Of this illustrious group, only one,t was a clergyman ; 
which, to a certain class of readers, will be a strong recom- 
mendation ; though it is a little hard that the fastidiousness 
of modern taste should undervalue the learned and pious la- 
bors of divines, only because they are professional. In every 
other function, a man’s compositions are not the less esteemed 
because they peculiarly belong to his more immediate busi- 
ness. Blackstone’s opinions in jurisprudence are in high 
reputation, though he was a lawyer; Sydenham is still con- 
sulted as oracular in fevers, in spite of his having been a 
physician ; and the Commentaries of Cesar are of established 


authority in military operations, notwithstanding he was a 
soldier. 


* Locke, Newton, Milton, Butler, Addison, Bacon, Boyle. 


t Dr. Joseph Butler, Bishop of Durham, author of the “ Analogy of Natura ~ 
and Revealed Religion.” a sy of Natur 
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There was never found, in any age of the world, either Philosophy, or Sect, 
or Religion, or Law, or Discipline, which did so highly exalt the public good as 
the Christian Faith—Lorp Bacon. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Tue general design of these pages is to offer some cursory 
remarks on the present state of religion among a great part 
of the polite and the fashionable ; not only among that descrip- 
tion of persons, who, whether from disbelief or whatever other 
cause, avowedly neglect the duties of Christianity; but 
among that more decent class also, who, while they acknowl- 
edge their belief of its truth by a public profession, and are 
not inattentive to any of its forms, yet exhibit little of its spirit 
in their general temper and conduct. It is signed to show 
that Christianity, like its divine Author, is not only dene 
by those who in so many words disown their submission 
its authority, but is betrayed by the still more treacherg 
disciple, even while he cries, ‘‘ Hail, Master!” 

For this visible declension of piety various reasons 
been assigned, some of which, however, do not see 
adequate to the effects ascribed to them. The aut 
late popular pamphlet* has accounted for the incre 


* “Hints to an Association for preventing Vice and Immoral 
Nobleman of the highest Rank.” [This tract was written by, 
Grafton ; and the Association which occasioned its publicat 
by Mr. Isaac Hawkins Browne, and other virtuous pat 
royal proclamation for the suppression of Vice and Im 

rofessed object was to attack the liturgy and clergy of 
His erformance was keenly replied to by Bishop Ho 
the ones and Clergy,” 8vo. 1790,—Ep.] 
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gacy of the common people, by ascribing it, very justly, to the 
increased dissoluteness of their superiors. And who will 
deny what he further affirms—that the general conduct of 
high and low receives a great tincture of depravity from the 
growing neglect of public worship? So far I most cordially 
agree with the noble author. Nothing can be more obvious 
than that the disuse of public worship is naturally followed by 
a neglect of all religious duties. Energies which are not 
called out into action, almost necessarily die in the mind. 
The soul, no less than the body, requires its stated repairs 
and regular renovations. And from the sluggish and pro- 
crastinating spirit of man, that religious duty to which no 
fixed time is assigned, is seldom, it is to be feared, performed 
at all.* 

I must, however, take leave to dissent from the opinion of 
the noble author, that the too common desertion of persons 
of rank from the service of the Establishment is occasioned in 
general, as he intimates, by their disapprobation of the litur-_ 
gy ; as it may more probably be supposed, that the far greater 
part of them are deterred from going to church by motives 
widely removed from speculative objections and conscientious 
scruples. 

It would be quite foreign to my present purpose to enter 
upon the question of the superior utility of a form of prayer 
for public worship. Most sincerely attached to the Establish- 
ment myself, not, as far as I am able to judge, from prejudice, 
but from a fixed and settled conviction, I regard its institu- 
tions with a veneration at once affectionate and rational. — 
Never need a Christian, except when his own heart is strange- 
ly indisposed, fa#to derive benefit from its ordinances; and 
e may bless the overruling providence of God, that, in this 
stance, the natural variableness and inconstancy of human 
inion is, as it were, fixed and settled, and hedged in by a 
d service so pure, so evangelical, and which is enriched 
h a large infusion of Sacred Scripture. 
many among us contemn the service, as having been, 
lly, to ws fruitless and unprofitable, let us inquire 
e blessing may not be withheld because we are not 
sking it. Ifwe do not find a suitable humiliation 
sion, a becoming earnestness in the petitions, a_ 
in the adoration, a corresponding gratitude in 
os, it is because our hearts do not accompany 
ecause we rest in “the form of godliness,” 


bject, see Dr. Johnson’s Life of Milton. 
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and are contented to remain destitute of its “‘ power.” If we 
are not duly interested when the select portions of Scripture 
are read to us, it is because we do not as “new-born babes 
desire the sincere milk of the word, that we may grow 
thereby.” 

Perhaps there has not been, since the age of the apostles, 
a church upon earth in which the public worship was so sol- 
emn, and so cheerful; so simple, yet so sublime; so full of 
fervor, at the same time so free from enthusiasm ; so rich in 
the gold of Christian antiquity, yet so astonishingly exempt 
from its dross. That it has imperfections, we do not deny ; 
but what are they, compared with its general excellence? 
They are as the spots on the sun’s disk, which a sharp observ- 
er may detect, but which neither diminish the warmth, nor 
obscure the brightness. 

But if those imperfections, which are inseparable from all 
human institutions, are to be alleged as reasons from abstain- 
ing to attend on the service of the established church, we 
must, on the same principle, and on still stronger grounds, 
abstain from all public worship whatever ; and, indeed, it must 
be confessed, that the persons of whom we are now speaking 
are very consistent in this matter. 

But the difference of opinion here intimated is not so much 
about the liturgy itself, as the imaginary effects attributed to 
it in thinning the pews of our people of fashion. ‘The slight- 
est degree of observation serves to contradict this assertion. 
Those, however, who, with the noble author, maintain the 
other opinion, may satisfy their doubts by inquiring whether 
the regular and systematic absentees from church are chiefly 
to be found among the thinking, the reading, the speculative, 
and the scrupulous part of mankind. 

Even the most negligent attendant on public worship must 
know, that the obnoxious creed, to whose malignant potenc 
this general desertion is ascribed by the noble author, is ng 
read above three or four Sundays in the year; and 
allowing the validity of the objections brought against | 
does not seem a very adequate reason for banishing 
scrupulous and tender consciences from church o, 
maining eight-and-forty Sundays of the calendar. 

Besides, there is one test which is absolutely 
this creed is never read at all in the afternoon, a 
the litany, that other great source of offence 
desertion ; and yet, with all these multiplied 
attendance, do we see the conscientio 
high-born, who abstain from morning se 
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repugnance to subscribe to the dogmas of Athanasius, or the 
more orthodox clauses of the morning litany—do we:see them, 
I say, flocking to the evening service, impatient for the exer- 
cise of that devotion which had been obstructed by these two 
objectionable portions of the liturgy? Do we see them eager 
to explain the cause of their morning absence, and zealous to 
vindicate their piety by assiduously attending when the repro- 
bated portions are omitted? So far from it, is it not pretty 
evident that the general quarrel (with some few exceptions) 
of those who habitually absent themselves from public wor- 
ship, is not with the creed, but the commandments? With 
such, to reform the prayer-book would go but a httle way un- 
less the New Testament could be also abridged.* Cut, and 
pare, and prune the service of the church ever so much, 
still Christianity itself will be found full of formidable objec- 
tions. Should the church even give up her abstruse creeds, 
it would avail but little, unless the Bible would also expunge 
those rigorous laws which not only prohibit sinful actions, but 
corrupt inclinations. And, to speak honestly, I do not see 
how such persons as habitually infringe the laws of virtue an¢ 
sobriety, and who yet are men of acute sagacity, accustomec 
on other subjects to a consistent train of reasoning ; who see 
consequences in their causes ; who behold practical self-denia 
necessarily involved in the sincere habit of religious obser 
vances—I do not see how, with respect to such men, any doc 
trines reformed, any redundancies lopped, any obscuritie: 
brightened, could effect the object of this author’s very benev 
olent and Christian wish. 

Religious duties are often neglected upon more consisten 
grounds than the, friends of religion are willing to allow 
They are often discontinued, not as repugnant to the under 
tanding, not as repulsive to the judgment, but as hostil 
a licentious life. And when a prudent man, afte 
ing entered into a solemn convention, finds that hi 
sng in a constant breach of every article of the treat: 
engaged to observe, one cannot much wonder at hi 
ut of the hearing of the heavy artillery which h 
planted against him, and against every one whi 
e allowed infraction of the covenant into whicl 
an has entered. 


‘s observation has been made to appear in what is calle 

ion of the New Testament;” where all that offends th 

inians now.style themselves, is expurgated. Yet, eve 

ain of the dismembered code is sufficient to eonvine 

the Christian revelation is a religion of mystery, az 
than human.—Ep 
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For a man of sense, who should acknowledge the truth of 
the doctrine, would find himself obliged to submit to the force 
of the precept. It is not easy to be a comfortable sinner, 
without trying, at least, to be a confirmed unbeliever. And, 
as that cannot be achieved by a wish, the next expedient is to 
shun the recollection of that belief, and to forget that of which 
we cannot be ignorant. The smallest remains of faith would 
imbitter a life of libertinism, and to be frequently reminded 
of the articles of that faith would disturb the ease induced by 
a neglect of all observances; while to him who retains any 
impression of Christianity, the wildest festivals of intemper- 
ance will be converted into the terrifying feast of Damocles. 
_ That many a respectable nonconformist is kept out of the 
pale of the Establishment by some of the causes noticed by 
the noble author, cannot be questioned, and a matter of 
regret it is. But these, however, are often sober thinkers, 
serious inquirers, conscientious reasoners, whose object, we 
may charitably believe, is truth, however they may be de- 
ceived as to its nature; but that the same objections banish 
the great and the gay, is not equally evident. Thanks to the 
indolence and indifference of the times, it is not dogmas or 
doctrines, it is not abstract reasonings or puzzling proposi- 
tions, it is not perplexed argument or intricate metaphysics, 
which can now disincline from Christianity; so far from it, 
they cannot even allure to unbelief. Infidelity itself, with all 
that strong and natural bias which selfishness and appetite 
entertain in its favor, if it appear in the grave and scholastic 
form of speculation, argument, or philosophical deduction, 
may lie almost as quietly on the shelf as the volumes of its 
most able antagonist; and the cobwebs are almost as seldom 
brushed from Hobbes as from Hooker. No: prudent skep- 
ticism has wisely studied the temper of the times, and skil- 
fully felt the pulse of this relaxed, and indolent, and selfish 
age. It prudently accommodated itself to the reigning char- 
acter, when it adopted sarcasm instead of reasoning, and 
preferred a sneer to an argument. It discreetly judged, that, 
if it would now gain proselytes, it must show itself under the 
bewitching form of a profane bon-mot; must -be interwoven 
in the texture of some amusing history, written with the ley- 
ity of a romance, and the point and glitter of an epigram; 
it must embellish the ample margin with some offensive 
anecdote or impure allusion, and decorate impiety with every 
loose and meretricious ornament which a corrupt imagination 
‘can invent. It must break up the old, flimsy system into 
little mischievous aphorisms, ready for practical purposes; it _ 
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must divide the rope of sand into little portable parcels, 
which the shallowest wit can comprehend, and the. shortest 
memory carry away. ; 

Philosophy, therefore (as Unbelief, by a patent of its own 
creation, has lately been pleased to call itself ), wall not do 
nearly so much mischief to the present age as 1s primitive 
apostles intended, since it requires time, application, and 
patience to peruse the reasoning veterans of the skeptic 
school; and these are talents not now very severely devoted 
to study of any sort, by those who give the law to fashion ; 
especially since, as it was hinted above, the same principles 
may be acquired on cheaper terms, and the reputation of 
being philosophers obtained without the sacrifices of pleasure 
for the severities of study; since the industry of our literary 
chemists has extracted the spirit from the gross substance of 
the old unvendible poison, and exhibited it in the volatile 
essence of a few sprightly sayings. 

If, therefore, in this voluptuous age, when a frivolous and 
relaxing dissipation has infected our very studies, infidelity 
will not be at the pains of deep research and elaborate inves- 
tigation, even.on such subjects as are congenial to its affec- 
tions, and promotive of its object; it is vain to expect that 
Christianity will be more engaging, either as an object of 
speculation, or as a rule of practice ; since it demands a still 
stronger exertion of those energies which the gay world is 
not at the pains to exercise, even on the side they approve. 
For the evidences of Christianity require attention to be com- 
prehended, no less than its doctrines require humility to be 
received, and its precepts self-denial ‘to be obeyed. 

Will it, then, be uncharitable to pronounce, that the leading 
mischief, not which thins our churches (for that is not the 
evil I propose to consider), but which pervades our whole 
character, and gives the color to our general conduct, is 
practical irreligion? an irreligion not so much opposed to a 
speculative faith, not so much in hostility to the evidences of 
Christianity, as to that spirit, temper, and behavior which 
Christianity inculcates. 

On this practical irreligion it is proposed to offer a few 
hints. After attempting to show, by a comparison with the 
religion of the great in preceding ages, that there is a visible 
decline of piety among the higher ranks; that even those 
more liberal spirits who neglect not many of the great duties 
of benevolence, yet hold the severer obligations of piety in no 
esteem,—I shall proceed, though perhaps with too. little 
method, to remark on the notorious effects of the deeay of 
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this religious principle, as it corrupts our mode of education, 
infects domestic conduct, spreads the contagion downwards 
among servants and inferiors, and influences our general 
manners, habits, and conversation. 

But what it is here proposed principally to insist on is, that 
this defect of religious principle is almost equally fatal, as to 
all the ends and purposes of genuine piety, whether it appear 
in the open contempt and defiance of all sacred institutions, 
or under the more decent veil of external observances, un- 
supported by such a conduct as is analogous to the Christian 
profession. 

I shall proceed with a few remarks on a third class of 
fashionable characters, who profess to acknowledge Chris- 
tianity as a perfect system of morals, while they deny its di- 
vine authority ; and conclude with some slight animadversions 
on the opinion which these modish Christians maintain, that 
morality is the whole of religion. 

It must be confessed, however, that manners and princi- 
ples act reciprocally on each other, and are, by turns, cause 
and effect. For instance, the increased relaxation of morals 
produces the increased neglect of infusing religious principles 
in the education of youth ; which effect becomes, in its turn, 
a cause, and in due time, when that cause comes to operate, 
helps on the decline of manners. 


CHAPTER I. 


Decline of Christianity shown, by a comparative view of the religion of the 
great in preceding ages. 


Ir the general position of this little tract be allowed, name- 
ly, that religion is at present in no very flourishing state 
among those whose example, from the high ground on which 
they stand, guides and governs the rest of mankind, it will 
not be denied by those who are ever so superficially acquaint- 
ed with the history of our country, that this has not always 
been the case. Those who make a fair comparison must 
allow, that however the present age may be improved in other 
important and valuable advantages, yet that there is but little 
appearance remaining among the great and the powerful of 
that “ righteousness which exalteth a nation.” They must 
confess that there has been a moral revolution in the national 
manners and principles, very little analogous to that. great 
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political one which we hear so much and so justly extolled ; 
that our public virtue bears little proportion to our public 
blessings; and that our religion has decreased in a pretty 
exact proportion to our having secured the means of en- 
joying it. ; 

That the antipodes to wrong are hardly ever right, was 
very strikingly illustrated about the middle of the last century, 
when the fiery and indiscreet zeal of one party was made a 
pretext for the profligate impiety of the other; who, to the 
bad principle which dictated a depraved conduct, added the 
bad taste of being proud of it ;—when even the least abandoned 
were absurdly apprehensive that an appearance of decency 
might subject them to the charge of fanaticism; a charge in 
which they took care to involve real piety as well as enthusi- 
astic pretence, till it became the general fashion to avoid no 
sin but hypocrisy, to dread no imputation but that of serious- 
ness, and to be more afraid of the virtues which procure a 
good reputation than of every vice which ever earned a bad 
one. Party was no longer confined to political distinctions, 
but became a part of morals, and was carried into religion © 
The more profligate of the court party began to connect the 
idea of devotion with that of republicanism; and, to prove 
their aversion to the one, thought they could never cast too much 
ridicule upon the other. The public taste became debauched; 
and to be licentious in principle was thought by many to be 
the best way of making their court to the restored monarch, 
and of proving their abhorrence of the hypocritical side. 
And Poems by a person of honor, the phrase of the day to— 
designate a fashionable author, were often scandalous of- > 
fences against modesty and virtue. 

It was not till piety was thus unfortunately brought into 
disrepute, that persons of condition thought it made their sin- 
cerity, ‘their abilities, or their good breeding questionable, to 
appear openly on the side of religion. A strict attachment 
to piety did not subtract from a great reputation. Men were 
not thought the worse lawyers, generals, ministers, legislators, 
or historians, for believing, and even defending, the religion — 
of their country. ‘The gallant Sir Philip Sidney, the rash 
but heroic Essex, the politic and sagacious Burleigh, the all- 
accomplished Falkland,* not only publicly owned their belief 
in Christianity, but even wrote some things of a religious na-_ 


* Lord Falkland assisted the great Chillmgworth in his incomparable work, 
“The Religion of a Protestant.” [Lord Falkland fell at the battle of Edge 


Hill. in the civil war.. See his character as drawn by the noble historian Clar 
endon.—Eb.} : 
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ture.* These instances, and many others which might be 
adduced. are not, it will be allowed, selected from among 
contemplative recluses, grave divines, or authors by profes- 
sion, but from the busy, the active, and the illustrious; from 
public characters, from men of strong passions, beset with 
great temptations ; distinguished actors on the stage of life ; 
and whose respective claims to the title of fine gentlemen, 
brave soldiers, or able statesmen, have never been called in 
question. 

What would the Hales, and the Clarendons, and the Som- 
-ersest have said, had they been told that the time was at 
ho great distance when that sacred book, for which they 
thought it no derogation from their wisdom or their dignity 
to entertain the profoundest reverence ; the book which they 
made the rule of their faith, the object of their most serious 
study, and the foundation of their eternal hope; that this 
book would one day be of little more use to men in high pub- 
lic stations, than to be the instrument of an oath; and that 
the sublimest rites of the Christian religion would soon be 
considered as little more than a necessary qualification for’a 
place, or the legal preliminary to an office ? 

__ This indeed is the boasted period of free inquiry and liberty 
of thinking ; but it is the peculiar character of the present age, 
that its mischiefs often assume the most alluring forms; and 
that the most alarming evils not only look so like goodness as 
to be often mistaken for it, but are sometimes mixed up with- 
so much real good, as often to disguise, though never to coun- 
teract, their malignity. Under the beautiful mask of an en- 
lightened philosophy, all religious restraints are set at nought; 
and some of the deadliest wounds have been aimed at Chris- 
tianity, in works written in avowed vindication of the most 
amiable of all the Christian principles.t Even the prevalence 


_ * See that equally elegant and authentic work, “The Anecdotes of Royal 
and Noble Authors;” by Horace Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford. [An 
improved and enlarged edition, by Mr. Park, has sincebeen published, of this 
standard biography.—Ep. ] : 

_ + This consummate statesman was not only remarkable for a strict attendance 
‘pn the public duties of religion, but for maintaining them with equal exactness 
in his family, at a period, too, when religion was most discountenanced. __ 
 $ See, particularly, ‘ Voltaire sur la Tolerance.” This is a common artifice 
of that insidious author. In this instance he has made use of the popularity he 
obtained in the fanatical tragedy at Toulouse (the murder of Calas), to dis- 
credit, though in the most guarded manner, Christianity itself; degrading mar- 
tyrdoms, denying the truth of the pagan persecutions, &c And by mixing 
some truths with many falsehoods, by assuming an amiable candor, and pro- 
fessing to serve the interests of goodness, he treacherously contrives to leave 
on the mind of the unguarded reader impressions the most unfavorable. to 
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of a liberal and warm philanthropy is secretly sapping the 
foundation of Christian morals, because many of its cham- 
pions allow themselves to live in the open violation of the 
severer duties of justice and sobriety, while they are contend- 
ing for the gentler ones of charity and beneficence. 

The strong and generous bias in favor of universal tolera 
tion, noble as the principle itself is, has engendered a danger- 
ous notion, that all error is innocent. Whether it be owing 
to this, or to whatever other cause, it is certain that the dis- 
criminating features of the Christian religion are every day 
growing into less repute; and it is become the fashion, even 
among the better sort, to evade, to lower, or to generalize, its 
most distinguishing peculiarities. 

There is so little of the Author of Christianity left in his 
own religion, that an apprehensive believer is ready to 
exclaim, with the woman at the sepulchre, ‘‘ They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him.” 
The locality of hell and the existence of an evil spirit are 
annihilated, or considered as abstract ideas. When they are 
alluded to, itis periphrastically ; or they are discontinued not 
on the ground of their being awful and terrible, but they are * 
set aside as topics too vulgar for the polished, too illiberal for 
the learned, and as savoring too much of credulity for the 
enlightened. 

While we glory in having freed ourselves from the tram- 
mels of human authority, are we not turning our liberty into 
licentiousness, and wantonly struggling to throw off the 
divine authority too? - Freedom of thought is the glory of 
the human mind, while it is confined within its just and so- | 
ber limits ; but, though we may think ourselves accountable | 
for opinions at no earthly tribunal, yet it should be remember- | 
ed that thoughts as well as actions are amenable at the bar | 
of God; and though we may rejoice that the tyranny of the | 
spiritual Procrustes is so far annihilated, that we are in no| 
danger of having our opinions lopped or lengthened till they | 
are brought to fit the measure of human caprice, yet there 
is still a standard by which not only actions are weighed, but 
opinions are judged; and every sentiment which is clearly 
inconsistent with the revealed will of God, is as much throw- 
ing off his dominion as the breach of any of his moral precepts. 
This cuts up by the roots that popular and independent 
phrase, that “thoughts are free;” for in this view we are no 
more at liberty to indulge opinions in opposition to the ex 
press word of God, than we are at liberty to infringe practi- 
cally on his commandments. 
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_ There is then, surely, one test by which it is no mark of 
intolerance to try the principles of men, namely, the Law and 
the Testimony ; and on applying to this touchstone, it is im- 
possible not to lament, that, while a more generous spirit gov- 

_erns our judgment, a purer principle does not seem to regu- 
late our lives. May it not be said, that, while we are justly 
commended for thinking charitably of the opinions of others, 
we seem, in return, as if we were desirous of furnishing them 
with an opportunity of exercising their candor by the laxity 
of principle in which we indulge ourselves? If the hearts of 
men were as firmly united to each other by the bond of chari- 
ty as some pretend, they could not fail of being united to God 
also by one common principle of piety. And Christian piety 
furnishes the only certain source of all charitable judgment, 
as well as of all virtuous conduct. 

Instead of abiding by the salutary precept of “ judging no 
man,” it is the fashion to exceed our commission, and to 
fancy every body to be in a safe state. ‘Judge not” is the 
precise limit of our rule. There is no more encouragement 
to judge falsely on the side of worldly candor, than there is 
to judge harshly on the side of Christian charity. In form- 
ing our notions we have to choose between the Bible and 
the world, between the rule and the practice. Where 
these do not agree, it is left to the judgment of believers, 
at least, by which we are to decide. But we never act, 
in religious concerns, by the same rule of common sense and 
equitable judgment which governs us on other occasions. In 
weighing any commodity, its weight is determined by some 
generally-allowed standard ; and if the commodity be heavier 
or lighter than the standard weight, we add to, or take 
from it; but we never break, or clip, or reduce the weight 
to suit the thing we are weighing; because the common 
consent of mankind has agreed that the one shall be consid- 
ered as the standard to ascertain the value of the other. 
But, in weighing our principles by the standard of the 
Gospel, we do just the reverse. Instead of bringing our 
Opinions and actions to the “balance of the sanctuary,” to 
determine and rectify their comparative deficiencies, we lower 
and reduce the standard of the Scripture doctrines, till we 
have accommodated them to our own purposes; so that, in- 
stead of trying others and ourselves by God’s unerring rule, 
we try the truth of God’s rule by its conformity or non-con- 
formity to our own depraved notions and corrupt practices. 
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CHAPTER II 


Benevolence allowed to be the reigning virtue, but not exclusively the virtue 
of the present age. Benevolence not the whole of religion, though one of its 
most characteristic features. Whether benevolence proceeds from a re- 
ligious principle, will be more infallibly known by the general disposition of 
time, fortune, and the common habits of life, than from a few occasional acts 
of bounty. 


Too all the remonstrance and invective of the preceding 
chapter, there will not fail to be opposed that which we hear 
every day so loudly insisted on—the decided _superiority of 
the present age in other and better respects. It will be said, 
that even those who neglect the outward forms of religion, 
exhibit, however, the best proofs of the best principles; that 
the unparalleled instances of charity, of which we are con- 
tinual witnesses; that the many striking acts of public boun- 
ty, and the various new and noble improvements in this 
shining virtue, justly entitle the present age to be called, by | 
way of eminence, the age of benevolence. 

It is with the liveliest joy 1 acknowledge the delightful truth. 
Liberality flows with a full tide through a thousand channels. 
There is scarcely a newspaper but records some meeting 
of men of fortune, for the most salutary purposes. The 
noble and numberless structures for the relief of distress, which 
are the ornament and the glory of our metropolis, proclaim a _ 
species of munificence unknown to former ages. Subscrip- 
tions not only to hospitals, but to various other valuable insti- _ 
tutions, are obtained almost as soon as solicited. And who 
but must wish that these beautiful monuments of benevolence — 
may become every day more numerous and more extended ? — 

Yet, with all, these allowed and obvious excellences, it is 
not quite clear whether something too much has not been 
said of the liberality of the present age, in a comparative view 
with that of those ages which preceded it. A general alter-_ 
ation of habits and manners has at the same time multiplied — 
public bounties and private distress; and it is scarcely a par-_ 
adox to say, that there was, probably, less misery when there — 
was less munificence. f 

If an increased benevolence now ranges through and 
relieves a wider compass of distress; yet still, if those 
examples of luxury and dissipation which promote that _ 
distress are still more increased, this makes the good done’ 
bear little proportion to the evil promoted. If the mise- 
ries removed by the growth of charity fall, both in num. 
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ber and weight, far below those which are caused by the 
growth of vice and disorder ; if we find, that though bounty 
is extended, yet those corruptions which make bounty so 
necessary are extended also, almost beyond calculation; if it 
appear, that though more objects are relieved by our money, 
yet incomparably more are debauched by our licentiousness, 
—the balance, perhaps, will not turn out so decidedly in favor 
of the times as we are willing to imagine. 

If, then, the most valuable species of charity is that which 
prevents distress by preventing or lessening vice, the greatest 
and most inevitable cause of want,—we ought not so highly 
to exalt the bounty of the great in the present day, in prefer- 
ence to that broad shade of protection, patronage, and main- 
tenance, which the wide-spread bounty of their forefathers 
stretched out over whole villages,—I had almost said, over 
whole provinces. When a few noblemen in a county, like 
their own tately oaks (paternal oaks! which were not often 
set upon a card), extended their sheltering branches to shield 
all the underwood of the forest—when there existed a kind 
of passive charity, a negative sort of benevolence, which did 
good of itself, and, without effort, exertion, or expense, pro- 
duced the effect of all, and performed the best functions of 
bounty, though it did not aspire to the dignity of its name— 
it was simply this :—great people staid at home; and the sober 
pomp and orderly magnificence of a noble family, residing at 
their own castle great part of the year, contributed in the 
' most natural way to the maintenance of the poor; and ina 
good degree prevented their distress, which it must, however, 
thankfully be confessed, it is the laudable object of modern 
bounty to relieve. A man of fortune might not then, it is 
true, so often dine in public for the benefit of the poor; but 
the poor were more regularly and comfortably fed with the 
abundant crumbs which then fell from the rich man’s table. 
Whereas, it cannot be denied that the prevailing mode of 
living has pared real hospitality to the very quick ; and, though 
the remark may be thought ridiculous, it is a material disad- 
vantage to the poor that the introduction of the modern style 
of luxury has rendered the remains of the most costly table 
but of small value. 

But, even allowing the boasted superiority of modern 
benevolence, still it will not be inconsistent with the object 
of the present design to inquire whether the diffusion of 
this branch of charity, though the most lovely offspring of | 
religion, be yet any positive proof of the prevalence of relt- 
gious principle ; and whether it be not the fashion rather te 
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consider benevolence as a substitute for Christianity than as 
an evidence of it. 

It seems to be one of the reigning errors among the better 
sort to reduce all religion into benevolence, and all benevo- 
lence into alms-givmg. The wide and comprehensive idea 
of Christian charity is compressed into the slender compass 
of a little pecuniary relief. ‘This species of benevolence is 
indeed a bright gem among the ornaments of a Christian; but 
by no means furnishes all the jewels of his crown, which 
derives its lustre from the associated radiance of every Chris- 
tian grace. Besides, the genuine virtues are all of the same 
family; and it is only by being seen in company with 
each other, and with piety, their common parent, that they 
are certainly known to be legitimate. 

But it is the property of the Christian virtues, that, like 
all other amiable members of the same family, while each is 
doing its own particular duty, it is contributing to, the pros- 
perity of the rest; and the larger the family, the better they 
live together, as no one can advance itself without laboring . 
for the advancement of the whole: thus, no man can be be- 
nevolent on Christian principles without self-denial ; and so of 
the other virtues: each is connected with some other, and all 
with religion. , 

I already anticipate the obvious and hackneyed reply, that 
‘* whoever be the instrument, and whatever be the motive of 
bounty, still the poor are equally relieved, and therefore the 
end is the same.” And it must be confessed that those com- 
passionate hearts, who cannot but be earnestly anxious that — 
the distressed should be relieved at any rate, should not too 
scrupulously inquire into any cause of which the effect is so 
beneficial. Nor, indeed, will candor scrutinize too curiously 
into the errors of any life of which benevolence will always 
be allowed to be the shining ornament, while it does not pre- 
tend to be the atoning virtue. 

Let me not be misrepresented, as if I were seeking to de- 
tract from the value of this amiable feeling : we do not, surely, 
lower the practice by seeking to ennoble the principle; the 
action will not be impaired by mending the motive; and no~ 
one will be likely to give the poor less, because he seeks to 
please God more. 

One cannot then help wishing that pecuniary bounty were 
not only not practised, but that it were not sometimes enjoin- — 
ed too, as a redeeming virtue. In many conversations (I had 
almost said in many charity-sermons) it is insinuated as if a 
little alms-giving could pay off old scores, contracted by favor 
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ite indulgences. This, though often done by well-meaning 
men to advance the interests of some present pious purpose, 
yet has the mischievous effect of those medicines which, 
while they may relieve a local complaint, are yet undermining 
the general habit. 

That great numbers who are not influenced by so high a 
principle as Christianity holds out, are yet truly compassion- 
ate without hypocrisy and without ostentation, who can doubt ? 
But who that feels the beauty of benevolence can avoid being 
solicitous, not only that its offering should comfort the receiv- 
er, but return in blessings to the bosom of the giver, by spring- 
ing from such motives, and being accompanied by such a 
temper as shall redound to his eternal good! For that the 
benefit is the same to the object, whatever be the character 
of the benefactor, is but an uncomfortable view of things to a 
real Christian, whose compassion reaches to the souls of men. 
Such a one longs to see the charitable giver as happy as he 
is endeavoring to make the object of his bounty; but such a 
one knows that no happiness can be fully and finally enjoyed 
but on the solid basis of Christian piety. 

For, as religion is not, on the one hand, merely an opinion 
or a sentiment, so neither is it, on the other, merely an act or 
a performance ; but it is a disposition, a habit, a temper: it is 
not a name, but a nature: it is a turning the whole mind to 
God: it is a concentration of all the powers and affections of 
the soul into one steady point, an uniform desire to please 
Him. This desire will naturally and necessarily manifest 

itself in our doing all the good we can to our fellow-creatures 
in every possible way; for it will be found that neither of the 
two parts into which practical religion is divided, can be per- 
formed with any degree of perfection but by those who unite 
both; as it may be questioned if any man really does “love 
his neighbor as himself,” who does not first endeavor to 
“love God with all his heart.” As genius has been defined 
to be strong general powers of mind, accidentally determined 
to some particular pursuit, so piety may be denominated a 
strong general disposition of the heart to every thing that is 
right, breaking forth into every excellent action, as the occa- 
sion presents itself. ‘The temper must be ready in the mind, 
and the whole heart must be prepared and trained to every 
act of virtue to which it may be called out. For religious 
principles are like the military exercise ; they keep up an 
habitual state of preparation for actual service ; and, by never 
relaxing the discipline, the real Christian is ready for every 
-duty to which he may be commanded. Right actions best 
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prove the existence of religion in the heart; but they are evi- 
dences, not causes. 

Whether, therefore, a man’s charitable actions proceed 
from religious principle, he will be best able to ascertain by 
scrutinizing into what is the general disposition of his tme 
and fortune, and by observing “whether his pleasures and ex- 
penses are habituaily regulated with a view to enable him to 
be more or less useful to others. 

It is in vain that he possess what is called, by the courtesy 
of fashion, the best heart in the world (a character we every 
day hear applied to the libertine and the prodigal), if ne 
squander his time and estate in such a round of extravagant — 
indulgences and thoughtless dissipation as leaves him little © 
money and less leisure for nobler purposes. It makes but 
little difference whether a man is prevented from doing good 
by hardhearted parsimony, or an unprincipled extravagance ; 
the stream of usefulness is equally cut off by both. 

The mere casual benevolence of any man can have little 
claim to solid esteem; nor does any charity deserve the name, 
which does not grow out of a steady conviction that it is his’ 
bounden duty; which does not spring from a settled propen- 
sity to obey the whole will of God; which is not, therefore, 
made a part of the general plan of his conduct, and which ~ 
does not lead him to order the whole scheme of his affairs | 
with an eye to it. 

He, therefore, who does not habituate himself to certain 
interior restraints, who does not live in a regular course of 
self-renunciation, will not be likely often to perform acts of 
beneficence, when it becomes necessary to convert to such— 
purposes any of that time or money which appetite, tempta-_ 
tion, or-vanity, solicits him to divert to other purposes. 

And, surely, he who seldom sacrifices one darling indul- 
gence, who does not subtract one gratification from the inces- 
sant round of his enjoyments, when the indulgence would ob- 
struct his capacity of doing good, or when the sacrifice would - 
enlarge his power, does not deserve the name of benevolent. 
And for such an unequivocal criterion of charity, to whom are 
we to look but to the conscientious Christian? No other 
spirit but that by which he is governed can subdue self-love ; 
and where self-love is the predominant passion, benevolence 
can have but a feeble or an accidental dominion. . . 

Now, if we look around, and remark the excesses of luxu- 
ry, the costly diversions, and the intemperate dissipation in 
which numbers of professing Christians indulge themselves, 
can any stretch of candor, can even that tender sentiment 
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by which we are enjoined “to hope” and to “believe all 
things,’’ enable us to hope and believe that such are actuated 
by a spirit of Christian benevolence, merely because we sce 
them perform some casual acts of charity, which the spirit 
of the world can contrive to make extremely competible with 
a voluptuous life ; and the cost of which, after all, bears but 
little proportion to that of any one vice, or even vanity ! 

Men will not believe that there is hardly any one human 
ood quality which will know and keep its proper bounds, 
without the restraining influence of religious principle. 
here is, for instance, great danger lest a constant attention 
(0 so right a practice as an invariable economy, should in- 
sline the heart to the love of money. Nothing can effectually 
counteract this natural propensity but the Christian habit of 
Jevoting those retrenched expenses to some good purpose; 
und then economy, instead of narrowing the heart, will en- 
arge it, by inducing a constant association of benevolence 
with frugality. An habitual attention to the wants of others 
s the only wholesome regulator of our own expenses, and 
yarries with it a whole train of virtues, disinterestedness, 
sobriety, and temperance. And those who live in the cus- 
om of levying constant taxes on their vanities for such pur- 
poses, serve the poor still less than they serve themselves. 
‘or if they are charitable upon true Christian principles, 
“they are Jaying up for themselves a good foundation against 
he time to come.” 

Thus, when a vein of Christianity runs through the whole 
nass of a man’s life, it gives a new value to all his actions, 
ind anew character toall hisviews. It transmutes prudence 
ind economy into Christian virtues; and every offering that 
s presented on the altar of charity becomes truly consecrat- 
d, when it is the gift of obedience, and the price of self-de- 
ial. Piety is that fire from heaven that can alone kindle 
he sacrifice, which, through the mediation and intercession 
f our great High-Priest, “will go up amemorial before God.” 

On the other hand, when any act of bounty is performed 
y way of composition with our Maker, either as a purchase 
ran expiation of unallowed indulgences; though, even in 
his case, God (who makes all the passions of men subservient 
» his good purposes) can make the gift equally beneficial to 
he receiver, yet it is, surely, not too severe to say, that to the 
iver such acts are an unfounded dependence, a deceitful 
efuge, a broken staff. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The neglect of religious education, both a cause and a consequence of the 
decline of Christianity—No moral restraints—Religion only incidentally 
taught, not as a principle of action.—A few of the many causes which dispose 
the young to entertain low opinions of religion. 


Ler not the truly pious be offended, as if, in the present 
chapter, which is intended to treat of the notorious neglect 
of religious education, I meant to insinuate that the princi 
ples and tempers of Christianity may be formed in the young 
mind, by the mere mechanical operation of early instruction, 
without the codperating aid of the Holy Spirit of God. To 
imply this, would be indeed to betray a lamentable ignorance 
of human nature, of the disorder that sin has introduced, of 
the inefficacy of mere human means; and entirely to mistake 
the genius, and overlook the most obvious and important 
truths, of our holy religion. 

It must, however, be allowed, that the Supreme Being 
works chiefly by means; and though it be confessed that no 
defect of education, no corruption of manners, can place 
any out of the reach of the divine influences (for it is under 
such circumstances, perhaps, that some of the most extraordi- 
nary instances of divine grace have been manifested), yet it 
must be owned that instructing children in principles of re- 
ligion, and giving them early habits of temperance and piety, 
is the way in which we may most confidently expect the di- 
vine blessing. And that it is a work highly pleasing to God, 
and which will be most assuredly accompanied by his gracious 
energy, we may judge from what he says of his faithful 
servant Abraham—‘* I know him, that he will command his 
children, and his household after him, and they shall keep 
the way of the Lord.” ( 

But religion is the only thing in which we seem to look 
for the end without making use of the means; and yet it 
would not be more surprising if we were to expect that out 
children should become artists and scholars without being 
bred to arts and languages, than it is to look for a Christian 
world without a Christian education. 4 

The noblest objects can yield no delight, if there be not 
in the mind a disposition to relish them. There must be = 
congruity between the mind and the object, in order to pro: 
duce any capacity of enjoyment. To the mathematician 
demonstration is pleasure ; to the philosopher, the study of 
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nature; to the voluptuary, the gratification of his appetite; 
to the poet, the pleasures of the imagination. These objects 
they each respectively pursue, as pleasures adapted to that 
part of their nature which they have been accustomed to in- 
dulge and cultivate. 

Now as men will be apt to act consistently with their gen- 
eral views and habitual tendencies, would it not be absurd 
to expect that the philosopher should look for his sovereign 
good at a ball, or the sensualist in the pleasures of intellect 
or piety? None of these ends are answerable to the general 
views of the respective pursuer; they are not correspondent 
to his ideas ; they are not commensurate to his aims. The 
sublimest pleasures can afford little gratification where a 
taste for them has not been previously formed. A clown, 
who should hear a scholar or an artist talk of the delights 
of a library, a picture-gallery, or a concert, could not 
guess at the nature of the pleasures they afford; nor would 
his being introduced to them give him much clearer ideas; 
because he would bring to them an eye blind to propor- 
tion, an understanding new to science, and an ear deaf 
to harmony. 

Shall we expect then, since men can only become scholars 
by diligent labor, that they shall become Christians by mere 
chance? Shall we be surprised if those do not fulfil the 
offices of religion, who are not trained to an acquaintance 
with them? And will it not be obvious that it must be some 
other thing besides the abstruseness of creeds, which has 
tended to make Christianity unfashionable, and piety obsolete? 

It probably will not be disputed, that in no age have the 
passions of our high-born youth been so early freed from all 
curb and restraint. Inno age has the paternal authority been 
so contemptuously treated, or every species of subordination 
so disdainfully trampled upon. In no age have simple, and 
natural, and youthful pleasures so early lost their power over 
the mind ; nor was ever one great secret of virtue and happi- 
ness, the secret of being cheaply pleased, so little understood. 

_A taste for costly, or artificial, or tumultuous pleasures can- 
not be gratified, even by their most sedulous. pursuers, at 
avery moment; and what wretched management is it in the 
sconomy of human happiness, so to contrive, as that the en- 
oyment shall be rare and difficult, and the intervals long and 
anguid! Whereas, real and unadulterated pleasures occur 
yerpetually to him who cultivates a taste for truth and-na- 
ure, and science and virtue. But these simple and tranquil 
njoyments cannot but be insipid to him whose passions have 
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been prematurely excited by agitating pleasures, or whose 
taste has been depraved by such as are debasing and frivolous , 
for it is of more consequence to virtue than some good people 
are willing to allow, to preserve the taste pure, and the judg- 
ment sound. A vitiated intellect has no small connection 
with depraved morals. 

Since amusements of some kind are necessary to all ages 
(I speak now with an eye to mere human enjoyment), why 
should it not be an object of early care, to keep a due pro- 
portion of them in*reserve for those future seasons of life, in 
which they will be so much more needed? Why should 
there not, even for this purpose, be adopted a system of salu- 
tary restriction, to be used by parents toward their children, 
by instructers toward their pupils, and, in the progress of life, 
by each man toward himself? In a word, why should not the 
same reasons which have induced us to tether inferior ani- 
inals, suggest the expediency of, in some sort, tethering man 
also? Since nothing but experience seems to teach him, 
that if he be allowed to anticipate his future pogsessions, and 
trample all the flowery fields of real, as well as those of imag- 
inary and artificial enjoyment, he not only endures present 
disgust, but defaces and destroys all the rich materials of his 
future happiness; and leaves himself, for the rest of his life, 
nothing but ravaged fields and barren stubble. 

But the great and radical defect, and that which comes 
more immediately within the present design, seems to be, that 
in general the characteristical principles of Christianity are 
not early and strongly infused into the mind: that religion, 
if taught at all, is rather taught incidentally, as a thing of 
subordinate value, than as the leading principle of human ac- 
tions, the great animating spring of human conduct. Were 
the high, influential principles of the Christian religion 
anxiously and early inculcated, we should find that those 
lapses from virtue, to which passion and temptation afterwards 
too frequently solicit, would be more easily recoverable. 

For though the evil propensities of fallen nature, and the 
bewitching allurements of pleasure, will too often seduce even 
those of the best education into devious paths, yet we shall 
find that men will seldom be incurably wicked unless that 
internal corruption of principle has taken place, which teaches 
them how to justify iniquity by argument, and to confirm evil 
conduct by the sanction of false reasoning ; or where there is 
a total ignorance of the very nature and design of Christian- 
ity, which ignorance can only exist where early religious in 
struction has been entirely neglected. : 
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The errors occasioned by the violence of passion may be 
reformed, but systematic wickedness will be only fortified by 
time ; and no decrease of strength, no decay of appetite, can 
weaken the power of a pernicious principle. He who delib- 
erately commits a bad action, puts himself, indeed, out of the 
path of safety ; but he who adopts a false principle, not only 
throws himself into the enemy’s country, but burns the ships, 
breaks the bridge, cuts off every retreat by which he might 
hope one day to return into his own. 

It is remarkable, that in almost all the celebrated charac- 
ters of whom we have an account in former periods of the 
.English history, we find a serious attention to religion discov- 
ering itself at the close of life, however the preceding years 
might have been misemployed. We meet with striking ex- 
amples of this kind amongst statesmen, amongst philosophers, 
amongst men of business, and even amongst men of pleasure. 
We have on record the dying sentiments of Walsingham, of 
Smith, of Hatton, the favorites of Queen Elizabeth. We see, 
in the following reign, Raleigh supporting himself by religion 
under the severity of his fate; Bacon seeking comfort in devo- 
tion amidst his disgraces; and Wotton, after “having been 
ambassador to almost every court in Europe, taking refuge 
at last in a pious retirement at Eton college. But to enumer- 
ate instances would be endless, when, in fact, we scarcely 
discover a single instance to the contrary. In those times, 
it was considered as a matter even of common decency, that 
advanced age should possess, at least, the exterior of piety ; 
and we have every reason to believe that an irreligious old 
man would have been pointed at as a sort of monster. 

But is this the case in our day? Do we now commonly 
perceive in any rank that disposition to close life religiously, 
which at the period 'to which I have alluded was so general 
even in the fashionable world? — I fear it is so far the reverse, 
that if Pope had A contemporary, and were now com- 
posing his famous Ethical Poem, he could not hazard even 


that light remark, 


That beads and prayer-books are the toys of age, 


without grossly violating probability. 

But to what cause are we to ascribe that superannuated 
impiety, which seems to distinguish the present from the pre- 
ceding generations? Is it not chiefly owing to the neglect 
of early religious instruction, which now for so many years 
has been gaining ground among us? In the last age even 
public schools were places, no less of Christian than of 
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classical institution; and the omission of religious worship, 
whether public or private, was deemed, at least, as censurable a 
fault as the neglect of a lesson. Parents had not yet imbibed 
that maxim of modern refinement, that religious instruction 
ought to be deferred until the mind be capable of choosing for 
itself—that is, until it be so pre-occupied as to leave neither 
room-nor relish for the articles of Christian faith, or the rules 
of Christian obedience. The advice of the wise king of 
Israel, ‘ of training up a child in the way he should go,” had 
not then become obsolete ; and the truth of his assertion, in 
the remaining clause of the passage, was happily realized in 
the sincere, though late, return of many a wanderer. 

Even in the very laws of our nature, there seems to be a 
gracious provision for promoting the final efficacy of early 
religious instruction. When the oid man has no longer any 
relish left for his accustomed gratifications, in what way does 
he endeavor to fill up the void? Is it not by sending back 
his thoughts to his early years, and endeavoring to live over 
again in idea those scenes which, in this distant retrospect, 
appear far more delightful than he had found them to be at 
the actual period of enjoyment? . Disgusted at every thing 
around him, and disappointed in those pursuits to which he 
had once looked forward with all the ardor of hope—but to 
which he now feels he has sacrificed, in vain, his quiet, and 
perhaps his integrity—he takes a pensive pleasure in review- 
ing the season when his mind was yet cheerful and innocent ; 
and even the very cares and anxieties of that happy period 
appear to him now in a more captivating form than any pleas- 
ures he can yet hope to enjoy. What then is more natural, 
I had almost said more certain, than that if the principles of 
religion were inculcated, and the feelings of devotion excited 
in his mind in that most susceptible season of life, they should 
now revive, as well as other contemporary impressions, and 
present themselves in a point of view, #he more interesting, 
because, while all other instances of youthful occupation can 
be only recollected, those may be called up into fresh exist- 
ence, and be enjoyed even more perfectly than before. ? 

The defects of memory also, which old age induces, will, 
in this instance, assist rather than obstruct. It almost uni- 
versally happens, that the more recent transactions are those 
soonest forgotten, while the events of youth and childhood 
are remembered with accuracy. If, therefore, pious princi- 
ples have been implanted, they will, even by the course of 
nature, be recollected, while those things which most 
contributed to hinder their growth, are swept from the mem- 
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ory. What a powerful encouragement then does this consid- 
eration afford! or rather, what an indispensable obligation 
does it lay upon parents, to store the minds of their children 
with the seeds of piety! And on the other hand, what un- 
natural barbarity is it, irretrievably to shut up this last refuge 
of the wretched, by a neglect of this duty; and to render 
it impossible for those who had “stood all the day idle,” 
to be called (at least without a miracle) even at the 
eleventh hour ! 

No one, surely, will impute to bigotry or enthusiasm, the 
lamenting, or even remonstrating against such desperate neg- 
ligence; nor can it be deemed illiberal to inquire, whether 
even a still greater evil does not exist? I mean, whether 
pernicious principles are not as strenuously inculcated as - 
those of real virtue and happiness are discountenanced ? 
Whether young men are not expressly taught to take custom 
and fashion as the ultimate and exclusive standard by which 
to try their principles and to weigh their actions? Whether 
some idol of false honor be not consecrated and set up for 
them to worship? Whether, even among the better sort, 
reputation be not held out as a motive of sufficient energy 
to produce virtue, in a world where yet the greatest vices are 
every day practised openly, without at all obstructing the 
reception of those who practise them into the best company ? 
Whether resentment be not ennobled; and pride, and many 
other passions, erected into honorable virtues—virtues not 
less repugnant to the genius and spirit of Christianity than 
obvious and gross vices? Will it be thought impertinent to 
inquire if the awful doctrines of a perpetually present Deity, 
and a future, righteous judgment, are early impressed and 
lastingly engraven on the hearts and consciences of our 
high-born youth? é 

Perhaps, if there be any one particular in which we fall 
remarkably below the politer nations of antiquity, it is in that 
part of education which has a reference to purity of mind, 
and the discipline of the heart. ; 

The great secret of religious education, which seems ban- 
ished from the present practice, consists in training young 
men to an habitual, interior restraint, an early government of 
the affections, and a course of self-control over those tyran- 
nizing inclinations which have so natural a tendency to 
enslave the human heart. Without this habit of moral re- 
straint, which is one of the fundamental laws of Christian 
virtue, though men may, from natural temper, often do good, 
yet it is impossible that they should ever be good. Without 
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the vigorous exercise of this controlling principle, the best 
dispositions and the most amiable qualities will go but a little 
way towards establishing a virtuous character. For the best 
dispositions will be easily overcome by the concurrence of 
passion and temptation, in a heart where the passions have 
not been accustomed to this wholesome discipline: and the 
most-amiable qualities will but more easily betray their pos- 
sessor, unless the heart be fortified by repeated acts and long 
habits of resistance. 

In this,.as in various other instances, we may blush at the 
superiority of pagan institutions. Were the Roman youth 
taught to imagine themselves always in the awful presence 
of Cato, in order to habituate them betimes-to suppress base 
sentiments, and to excite such as were generous and noble? 
And should not the Christian youth be continually reminded 
that a greater than Catois here? Should they not be trained 
to the habit of acting under the constant impression that He 
to whom they must one day be accountable for intentions, as 
well as words and actions, is witness to the one as well as the 
other? that he not only is ‘ about their path,” but ‘ under- 
stands their very thoughts?” 

Were the disciples of a pagan* leader taught that it was a 
motive sufficient to compel their obedience to any rule, 
whether they liked it or not, that it had the authority of their 
teacher’s name? Were the bare words, the master hath said 
at, sufficient to settle all disputes, and to subdue all reluc- 
tance? And shall the scholars of a more divine teacher, 
who have a code of laws written by God himself, be content- 
ed with a lower rule, or abide by a meaner authority? And 
is any argument drawn from human considerations likely 
to operate more forcibly on a dependent being, than that 
simple but grand assertion, with which so many of the pre- 
cepts of our religion are introduced—Because, THUS SAITH 
THE Lorp ? 

It is doing but little, in the infusion of first principles, to 
obtain the bare assent of the understanding to the existence 
of one Supreme Power, unless the heart and affections go 
along with the conviction, by our conceiving of that power 
as intimately connected with ourselves. A feeling temper 
will be but little affected with the cold idea of a geometrical 
God, as the excellent Pascal expresses it, who merely adjusts 
all the parts of matter, and keeps the elements in order. 
Such a mind will be but little moved, unless he be taught to 
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consider his Maker under the interesting and endearing rep- 
resentation which revealed religion gives of him. That 
§ God is,” will be to him rather an alarming than a consola- 
tory idea; till he be persuaded of the subsequent proposition, 
that “he isa rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” 
Nay, if natural religion does even acknowledge one awful 
attribute, that ‘‘ God is just,” it will only increase the terror 
of a tender conscience, till it be learned from the fountain of 
truth, that he is “‘ the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” 

But if the great sanctions of our religion are not deeply 
engraven on the heart, where shall we look for any other 
adequate curb to the fiery spirit of youth? For, let the ele- 
ments be ever so kindly mixed in a human composition, let 
the natural temper be ever so amiable, still, whenever a man 
ceases to think himself an accountable being, what motive 
can he have for resisting a strong temptation to a present 
good, when he has no dread that he shall thereby forfeit a 
greater, future good? 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that this deep sense of reli- 
gion would interfere with the general purpose of education, 
which is designed to qualify men for the business of human 
life, and not to train up a race of monks and ascetics. 

There is, however, so little real solidity in this specious 
objection, that I am firmly persuaded, that if religious prin- 
ciples were more deeply impressed on the heart, even the 
things of this world would be much better carried on. For 
where are we to look for all the qualities which constitute 
the man of business; for punctuality, diligence, and appli- 
cation; for such attention in doing every thing in its proper 
day (the great hinge on which business turns), as among 
men of principle? Economy of time, truth in observing his 
word, never daring to deceive or to disappoint—these form the 
very essence of an active and a useful character; and for 
these, to whom shall we most naturally look? Who is so 
jittle likely to be “‘slothful in business” as he who is “ fer- 
vent in spirit?’’ And will not he be most regular in dealing 
with men, who is most diligent in “serving the“Lord?” 

But, it may be said, allowing that religion does not neces- 
sarily spoil. a man of business, yet it would effectually defeat 
hose accomplishments, and counteract that fine breeding, 
which essentially constitute the gentleman. 

This, again, is so far from being a natural consequence, 
hat, supposing all the other real advantages of parts, educa- 
ion, and society, to be equally taken into the account, 
here is no doubt that, in point of true politeness, a real 
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Christian would beat the world at its own weapons, the world 
itself being judge. 

It must be confessed that, in the present corrupt state of 
things, there is scarcely any one contrivance for which we 
are more obliged to the inventions of mankind than for that 
of politeness, as there is, perhaps, no screen in the world which 
hides so many ugly sights; yet, while we allow that there 
never was so admirable a substitute for real goodness as good 
breeding, it is certain that the principles of Christianity, put 
into action, would of themselves produce more genuine po- 
liteness than any maxims drawn from motives of human van- 
ity or worldly convenience. If love, peace, joy, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, patience, goodness, and meekness, may be 
thought instruments to produce sweetness of manners, these 
we are expressly told are ‘‘the fruits of the Spirit.” If 
‘‘ mourning with the afflicted, rejoicing with the happy ”’ ; if to 
‘‘ esteem others better than ourselves ”’ ; if “‘ to take the lowest 
room’’; if ‘not to seek our own”; if “‘ not to behave our- 
selves unseemly ’’; if “not to speak great, swelling words of 
vanity ’—if these are amiable, engaging, and polite parts of 
behavior, then would the documents of Saint Paul make as 
true a fine gentleman* as the Courtier of Castiglione, or even 
the Letters of Lord Chesterfield himself. Then would sim- 
ulation, and dissimulation, and all the nice shades and deli- 
cate gradations of passive and active deceit, be rendered su_ 
perfluous ; and the affections of every heart be won by a 
shorter and a surer way than by the elegant obliquities of this 
late, popular preceptor, whose mischiefs have outlived his 
reputation; and who, notwithstanding the present just de- 
clension of his fame, greatly helped, during its transient me- 
ridian, to relax the general nerve of virtue, and has left a 
taint upon the public morals, of which we are still sensible. 

That self-abasement then, which is inseparable from true 
Christianity, and the external signs of which good breeding 
knows so well how: to assume; and those charities which 
suggest invariable kindness to others, even in the smallest 
things, would, if left to their natural workings, produce that 
gentleness which it is one great object of a polite education to 
imitate. ‘They would produce it too, without effort and with- 
out exertion; for being inherent in the substance, it would 
naturally discover itself on the surface. 


* Anthony Collins, the famous deistical writer, said once at the table of the 
first Lord Barrington, that he was sure Saint Paul must have been a finished 
gentleman ; and that his epistles proved him to be aman of strict honor and 
integrity. —Ep. 


. 
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or however useful the institutions of polished society may 
e found, yet they can never alter the eternal difference be- 
ween right and wrong, or convert appearances into realities ; 
hey cannot transform decency into virtue, nor make polite- 
less pass for principle. And the advocates for fashionable 
reeding should be humbled to reflect, that every convention 
f artificial manners was adopted not to cure, but to conceal 
leformity ; that, though the superficial civilities of elegant 
ife tend to make this corrupt world a more tolerable place 
han it would be without them, yet they never will be con- 
idered as a substitute for truth, nor a commutation for 
irtue, by Him who is to pass the definitive sentence on the 
haracters of men. 

Among the many prejudices which the young and the gay 
ntertain against religion, one is, that it is the declared 
hemy to wit and genius. But, says one of its wittiest cham- 
lons,* ‘‘ Piety enjoins no man to be dull:” and it will be 
yund, on a fair inquiry, that though it cannot be denied that 
religion has had able men for its advocates, yet they have 
ever been the most able. Nor can any learned profession, 
ny department in letters or in science, produce a champion 
n the side of unbelief, but Christianity has a still greater 
ame to oppose to it, philosophers themselves being judges. 

He who studied the book of nature with a scrutiny which 
as scarcely been permitted to any other mortal eye, was 
eeply learned in the book of God.t And the ablest writer 
n the intellect of man, has left one of the ablest treatises on 
be reasonableness of Christianity. 'This essay of Mr. Locke 
n the Human Understanding, will stand up to latest ages, 
sa monument of wisdom; while Hume’s posthumous work, 
ve Exssay on Suicide, which had excited such large expecta- 
ons, has been long since forgotten.{ 


* Dr. South. + Sir Isaac Newton. 
+ The Essay on Suicide was published soon after Mr. Hume’s death. It 
ight mortify his liberal mind (if matter and motion were capable of conscious- 
ss) to learn, that this, his dying legacy, the last concentrated effect of his 
nius and his principles, sent from the grave, as it were, by a man so justly 
nowned in other branches of literature, produced no sensation on the public 
ind. And that the precious information, that every man had a right to be his 
yn executioner, was considered as a privilege so little desirable, that it_prob- 
ly had not the glory of converting one cross road into a cemetery. It is to 
e credit of this country that fewer copies of this work were sold, than, per- 
ps, ever was the case with a writer of so much eminence. A more impotent 
t of wickedness has seldom been achieved, or one which has had the glory 
“making fewer persons wicked or miserable. That cold and cheerless ob- 
ion which he held out as a refuge to beings who had solaced themselves 
th the soothing hope of immortality, has, by a memorable retribution, over- 
adowed his last labor ; the Essay on Suicide being already as much forgot- 
1 as he promised the best men that they themselves would be. And this 
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Pascal has proved that as much rhetoric, and logic too, 
may be shown in defending revelation, as in_attacking it. 
His geometrical spirit was not likely to take up with any 
proofs but such as came as near to demonstration as the nature 
of the subject would admit. Erasmus, in his. writings on the 
Ignorance of the Monks, and the Provincial Letters on the 
Fallacies of the Jesuits, while they exhibit as entire a freedom 
from bigotry, exhibit also as much pointed wit, and as much 
sound reasoning, as can be found in the whole mass of 
modern philosophy.* 

But while the young adopt the opinion from one class of 
writers, that religious men are weak men, they acquire from 
another class a notion that they are ridiculous. And this 
opinion, by mixing itself with their common Notions, and de- 
riving itself from their very amusements, is the more mis- 
chievous, as it is imbibed without suspicion, and entertained 
without resistance. 

One common medium through which they take this false 
view is those favorite works of wit and humor, so captiva- 
ting to youthful imaginations, where no small part of the 
author’s success, perhaps, has been owing to his dexterousl} 
introducing a pious character with so many virtues, that it is 
impossible not to love him; yet tinctured with so many absur. 
dities, that it is equally impossible not to laugh at him. The 
reader’s memory will furnish him with too many instances of 
what is here meant. The slightest touches of a witty malice 
can make the best character ridiculous. It is effected by an} 
little awkwardness, absence of mind, an obsolete phrase, a for. 
mal pronunciation, a peculiarity of gesture. Or if such ¢ 
character be brought, by unsuspecting honesty and credu 
lous goodness, into some foolish scrape, it will stamp on hin 
an impression of ridicule so indelible, that all his worth shal 
not be able to efface it: and the young, who do not alway: 
separate their ideas very carefully, shall ever after, by thi 
early and false association, conceive of piety as having some 
thing essentially ridiculous in itself.+ 

But one of the most infallible arts by which the inexpe 
rienced are engaged on the side of irreligion, is that popula 


favorite work became, at once, a prey to that forgetfulness to which he ha 
consigned the whole human race. 

_ * Blaise Pascal, born at Clermont in Auvergne, in 1623, and died at Pari: 
in 1662. Few works have been more popular than his “ Lettres Provinciales, 
written to ridicule the Jesuits. Pascal has been styled “Le Grand Athléte d 
Christianisme.’”’ 


t The author seems to have had Fielding in her eye here. The character a 
Parson Adams is in point.—Ep, 
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ur of candor, good nature, and toleration which it so invariably 
juts on. While sincere piety is often accused of moroseness 
und severity, because it cannot hear the doctrines on which 
t founds its eternal hopes derided without emotion ; indiffer- 
snee and unbelief purchase the praise of candor at an easy 
rice, because they neither suffer grief nor express indigna- 
ion at hearing the most awful truths ridiculed, or the most 
solemn obligations set at nought. They do not engage on 
equal terms. The infidel appears good humored from his 
yery levity ; but the Christian cannot jest on subjects which 
mvolve his everlasting salvation. 

The scoffers whom young people hear talk, and the books 
they hear quoted, falsely charge their own injurious opinions 
mn Christianity, and then unjustly accuse her of being the 
nonster they have made. They dress her up with the sword 
of persecution in one hand, and the flames of intolerance in 
the other, and then ridicule the sober-minded for worshipping 
an idol which their misrepresentation has rendered as malig- 
aant as Moloch. In the mean time, they affect to seize on 
yenevolence with exclusive appropriation as their own cardi- 
aal virtue, and to accuse of a bigoted cruelty, that narrow 
spirit which points out the perils of licentiousness, and the 
errors of a future account. And yet this benevolence, with 
ull its tender mercies, is not afraid nor ashamed to endeavor 
it snatching away from humble piety the comfort of a present 
10pe, and the bright prospect of a felicity that shall have no 
snd. It does not, however, seem a very probable means of 
ncreasing the stock of human happiness, to plunder mankind 
of that principle, by the destruction of which friendship is 
‘obbed of its bond, society of its security, patience of its mo- 
ive, morality of its foundation, integrity of its reward, sorrow 
»f its consolation, life of its balm, and death of its support.* 

It will not, perhaps, be one of the meanest advantages of a 
yetter state, that, as the will shall be reformed, so the judg- 
nent shall be rectified; that ‘‘ evil shall no more be called 
rood ;” nor the “‘churl, liberal;” nor the plunderer of our 
yest possession, our principles, benevolent. Then it will be 
vident that greater injury could not be done to truth, nor 


* Young persons too are liable to be misled by that extreme disingenuousness 
f the new philosophers, when writing on every thing and person connected 
vith forealed religion. These authors often quote satirical poets as grave his- 
orical authorities ; for instance, because Juvenal has said that the Jews were 
o narrow-minded that sey refused to show a spring of water, or the right road, 
9 an inquiring traveller who was not of their religion, I make little doubt, but 
nany an ignorant freethinker has actually gone away with the belief, that.such 
Pe tiaatired acts of information were actually forbidden by the law of Moses 
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greater violence to language, than by attempting to wrest from. 
Christianity that benevolence which is, in fact, her most ap- 
propriate and peculiar attribute—‘ A new commandment 
give I unto you, that ye love one another.” If benevolence 
be “good will to men,” it was that which angelic messengers 
were not thought too high to announce, nor a much higher 
being than angels, too great to teach by his example, and to 
illustrate by his death. It was the criterion, the very watch- 
- word, as it were, by which he intended his religion and his 
followers should be distinguished. ‘By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
Besides, it is the very genius of Christianity to extirpate all 
selfishness, on whose vacated ground benevolence naturally 
and necessarily plants itself. 

But not to run through all the particulars which obstruct 
the growth of piety im young persons, I shall only name 
one more. They hear much declamation from the fashiona- 
ble reasoners against the contracted and selfish spirit of 
Christianity—that it is of a sordid temper, works for pay, and 
looks for reward. 

This jargon of French philosophy, which prates of pure, 
disinterested goodness, acting for its own sake, and equally 
despising punishment and disdaining recompense, indicates 
as little knowledge of human nature as of Christian revela- 
tion, when it addresses man as a being made up of pure in- 
tellect, without any mixture of passions, and who can be made 
happy without hope, and virtuous without fear. These phi. 
losophers affect to be more independent than Moses, more dis 
interested than Christ himself; for “‘ Moses had respect to the 
recompense of reward ;”’ and Christ ‘‘ endured the cross, anc 
despised the shame, for the joy that was set before him.” 

A creature hurried away by the impulse of some impetuous 
inclination, is not likely to be restrained (if he be restrainec 
at all) by a cold reflection on the beauty of virtue. If the 
dread of offending God, and incurring his everlasting displea 
sure, cannot stop him, how shall a weaker motive do it’ 
When we see that the powerful sanctions which religion 
holds out are too often an ineffectual curb; to think of attain 
ing the same end by feebler means, is as if one should expec 
to make a watch go the better by breaking the main-spring 
nay, as absurd as if the philosopher who inculcates the doc 
trine should undertake, with one of his fingers, to lift an im 
mense weight which had resisted the powers of the cran 
and the lever. | 


On calm and temperate spirits indeed, in. the hour of re 
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tirement, in the repose of the passions, in the absence of 
temptation, virtue does seem to be her own adequate reward ; 
and very lovely are the fruits she bears in preserving health, 
credit, and fortune. But on how few will this principle act! 
and even on them how often will its operation be suspended! 
And though virtue for her own sake might have captivated a 
few hearts, which almost seem cast in a natural mould of 
goodness, yet no motive could, at all times, be so likely te 
restrain even these (especially under the pressure of tempta- 
tion), as this simple assertion—“ For all this, God will bring 
thee into judgment.” 

It is the beauty of our religion, that it is not held out ex- 
clusively to a few select spirits; that it is not an object of 
speculation, or an exercise of ingenuity, but a rule of life 
suited to every condition, capacity, and temper. It is the 
glory of the Christian religion to be, what it was the glory of 
every ancient, philosophic system not to be, the religion. of 
the people; and that which constitutes its characteristic 
value, is its suitableness to the genius, condition, and neces- 
sities of all mankind. 

For with whatsoever obscurities it has pleased God to 
shadow some parts of his written word, yet he has graciously 
ordered, that whatever is necessary should be perspicuous 
also: and though, as to his adorable essences ‘‘ clouds and 
darkness are round about him,” yet these are not the me- 
dium through which he has left us to discover our duty. In 
this, as in all other points, revealed religion has a decided 
superiority over all the ancient systems of philosophy, which 
were always, in many respects, impracticable and extrava- 
zant, because not framed from observations drawn from a 
perfect knewledge ‘of what was in man.” Whereas, the 
whole scheme of the Gospel is accommodated to real human 
nature ; laying open its mortal disease, presenting its only 
‘emedy ; exhibiting rules of conduct, often difficult, indeed, 
put never impossible ; and where the rule was so high that 
he practicability seemed desperate, holding out a living pat- 
ern, to elucidate the doctrine, and to illustrate the precept ; 
ffering every where the clearest notions of what we have to 
1ope, and what we have to fear; the strongest injunctions of 
what we are to believe, and the most explicit directions of 
yhat we are to do; with the most encouraging offers of di- 
ine assistance for strengthening our faith, and quickening 
yur obedience. : 

In short, whoever examines the wants of his own heart, 
ind the appropriate assistance which the Gospel furnishes, 
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will find them to be two tallies which exactly correspend— 
an internal evidence, stronger, perhaps, than any other, of the 
truth of revelation. 

This is the religion with which the ingenuous hearts of 
youth should be warmed, and by which their minds, while 
pliant, should be directed. This will afford ‘‘ a lamp to their 
paths,” stronger, steadier, brighter than the feeble and un- 
certain glimmer of a cold and comfortless philosophy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Other symptoms of the decline of Christianity—No family religion—Corrupt 
or negligent example of superiors.—The self-denying and evangelical virtues 
held in contempt.—Neglect of encouraging and promoting religion among 
servants. 


Ir was by no means the design of the present undertaking 
to make a general invective on the corrupt state of manners, 
or even to animadvert on the conduct of the higher ranks, 
but inasmuch as the corruption of that conduct, and the de- 
pravation of those manners, appear to be a natural consequence 
of the visible decline of religion ; and as operating in their 
turn, as a cause, on the inferior orders of society. 

- Of the other obvious causes which contribute to this decline 
of morals, little will be said. Nor is the present a romantic 
attempt to restore the simplicity of primitive manners. This 
is too literally an age of gold, to expect that it should be so 
in the poetical and figurative sense. It would be unjust and 
absurd not to form our opinions and expectations from the 
present general state of society. And it would argue great 
ignorance of the corruption which commerce, and conquest, 
and riches, and arts, necessarily introduce into a state, to look 
for the same sober-mindedness, simplicity, and purity, among 
the dregs of Romulus, as the severe and simple manners of 
elder Rome presented. 

But though it would be an attempt of desperate hardihood, 
to controvert that maxim of the witty bard, that 


To mend the world’s a vast design ; 


a popular aphorism, by the way, which has done no little 
mischief, inasmuch as, under the mask of hopelessness, it 
suggests an indolent acquiescence; yet to make the best of. 
the times in which we live; to fill up the measure of our own 
actual, particular, and individual duties; and to take care 
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that the age shall not be the worse for our having been cust 
into it, seems to be the bare dictate of common probity, and 
hot a romantic flight of impracticable perfection. 

Is it then so very chimerical to imagine that the benevo- 
Jent can be sober-minded? Is it romantic to desire that 
the good should be consistent? Is it absurd to fancy 
that what has once been: practised should not now be 
impracticable ? 

It is impossible not to help regretting that it should be the 
general temper of many of the leading persons of that age 
which arrogates to itself the glorious character of the age 
of benevolence, to be kind, considerate, and compassionate 
every where rather than at home; that the rich and the fash- 
ionable should be zealous in promoting religious as well as 
charitable institutions abroad, and yet discourage every thing 
which looks like religion in their own families; that they 
should be at a considerable expense in instructing the poor 
at a distance, and yet discredit piety among their own ser- 
vants—those more immediate objects of every man’s atten- 
tion, whom Providence has enabled to keep any ; and for whose 
conduct he will be finally accountable, inasmuch as he may 
have helped to corrupt it. 

Is there any degree of pecuniary bounty without-doors 
which can counteract the mischief of a wrong example at 
home, or atone for that infectious laxity of principle which 
spreads corruption wherever its influence extends? Is not 
he the best benefactor to society who sets the best example, 
and who does not only the most good, but the least evil? 
Will not that man, however liberal, very imperfectly pro- 
mote virtue in the world at large, who neglects to disseminate 
its principles within the immediate sphere of his own per- 
sonal influence, by a correct conduct and a blameless be- 
havior? Can a generous but profligate person atone by his 
purse for the disorders of his life? Can he expect a blessing 
on his bounties, while he defeats their effect by a profane or 
even a careless conversation ? 

In moral as well as in political treatises, it is often asserted 
that it is a great evil to do no good ; but it has not been, per- 
haps, enough insisted on, that it is a great good to do no evil. 
This species of goodness is not ostentatious enough for popu- 
lar declamation; and the valne of this abstinence from vice 
is, perhaps, not well understood but by Christians, because it 
wants the ostensible brilliancy of actual performance. 

- But as the principles of Christianity are in no great repute, 
so their concomitant qualities, the evangelical virtues, are 
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proportionably disesteemed. Let it, however, be remembers 
ed, that those secret habits of self-control, those interior aud 
unobtrusive virtues, which excite no astonishment, kindle ne 
emulation, and extort no praise, are at the same time the most 
difficult and the most sublime; and, if Christianity be true, 
will be the most graciously accepted by Him who witnesses 
the secret combat and the silent victory: while the splendid 
deeds which have the world for their witness, and immortal 
fame for their reward, shall, perhaps, cost him who achieved 
them less than it costs a conscientious Christian to subdue 
one irregular inclination; a conquest which the world will 
never know, and, if it did, would probably despise. 

Though great actions, performed on human motives, are 
permitted by the supreme Disposer to be equally beneficial to 
society with such as are performed on purer principles; yet 
it is an affecting consideration, that, at the final adjustment 
of accounts, the politician who raised a state, or the hero 
who preserved it, may miss of that favor of God, which, if it 
was not his motive, will certainly not be his reward. And it 
is awful to reflect, as we visit the monuments justly raised by 
public gratitude, or the statues properly erected by well-earned 
admiration ; it is awful, I say, to reflect on what may now be 
the unalterable condition of the illustrious object of these 
deserved but unavailing honors; and that he who has saved a 
state, may have lost his own soul ! 

A Christian life seems to consist of two things, almost equally 
difficult—the adoption of good habits, and the excision of 
such as are evil. No one sets out on a religious course with 
a stock of native innocence, or actual freedom from sin ; for 
there is no such state in human life. The natural heart is 
not, as has been too often supposed, a blank paper, whereon 
the divine Spirit has nothing to do but to stamp charac- 
ters of goodness: no! many blots are to be erased, many 
defilements are to be cleansed, as well as fresh impressions 
to be made. 

The vigilant Christian, therefore, who acts with an eye to 
the approbation of his Maker, rather than to that of man- 
kind—to a future account, rather than to present glory—will 
find, that diligently to cultivate the “‘unweeded garden” of 
his own heart; to mend the soil, to clear the ground of its 
indigenous vices, by practising the painful business of extir- 
pation, will be that part of his duty which will cost him most 
labor, and bring him least credit; while the fair flower of 
one showy action, produced with little trouble, and of whick 
the very pleasure is reward enough, shall gain him more praise 
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than the eradication of the rankest weeds which overrun the 
natural heart. 

But the Gospel judges not after the manner of men; for it 
never fails to make the abstinent virtues a previous step to 
the right performance of the operative ones; and the relin- 
quishing what is wrong to be a necessary prelude to the per- 
formance of what is right. It makes “ ceasing to do evil” 
the indispensable preliminary to “learning to do well.” It 
continually suggests that something is to be laid aside, as 
well as to be practised. We must “hate vain thoughts,” 
before we can “love God’s law.” We must lay aside 
“ malice and hypocrisy,” to enable us “ to receive the engraft- 


ed word.’ Having “a conscience void of offence;” ‘ ab- 
staining from fleshly lusts;” ‘bringing every thought into 
obedience ;”’—these are actions, or rather negations, which, 


though they never will obtain immortality from the chisel of 
the statuary, the declamation of the historian, or the pane- 
gyric of the poet, will, however, be “had in everlasting 
remembrance,” when the works of the statuary, the historian, 
and the poet will be no more. 

And, for our encouragement, it is observable that a more 
difficult Christian virtue generally involves an easier one. A 
habit of self-denial in permitted pleasures, easily induces a 
victory over such as are unlawful. And to sit loose to our 
own possessions, necessarily includes an exemption from 
coveting the possessions of others ; and so on of the rest. 

Will it be difficult then to trace back to that want of early 
restraint, noticed in the preceding chapter, that license of 
behavior which, having been indulged in youth, afterwards 
reigns uncontrolled in families; and which, having infected 
education in its first springs, taints all the streams of domes- 
tic virtue? And will it be thought strange, that that same 
want of religious principle which corrupted our children, 
should corrupt our servants ? 

We scarcely go into any company without hearing some 
invective against the increased profligacy of this order of 
men ; and the remark is made with as great an air of aston- 
ishment, as if the cause of the complaint were not as visible 
as the truthof it. It would be endless to point out instances 
in which: the increased dissipation of their betters (as they 
are oddly called) has contributed to the growth of this evil. 
But it comes only within the immediate design of the present 
undertaking, to insist on the single circumstance of the 
almost total extermination of religion in fashionable families, 
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as a cause adequate of itself to any consequence which de-= 
praved morals can produce. 

Is there not a degree of injustice im persons who express 
strong indignation at those crimes which crowd our prisons, 
and furnish our incessant executions, and who yet discour- 
age not an internal principle of vice; since those crimes 
are nothing more than that principle put into action? And it 
is no less absurd than cruel, in such of the great as lead dis- 
orderly lives, to expect to prevent vice by the laws they make to 
restrain or punish it, while their own example is a perpetual 
source of temptation to commit it. If, by their own prac- 
tice, they demonstrate that they think a vicious life is the 
only happy one, with what color of justice can they inflict 
penalties on others, who, by acting on the same principle, 
expect the same indulgence ? 

And, indeed, it is somewhat unreasonable to expect very 
high degrees of virtue and probity from a class of people 
whose whole life, after they are admitted into dissipated fam- 
ilies, is one continued counteraction of the principles in which 
they have probably been bred. 

When a poor youth is transplanted from one of those ex- 
cellent institutions which do honor to the present age, and 
give some hope of reforming the next, into the family of his 
noble benefactor in town, who has, perhaps, provided liber- 
ally for his instruction in the country ; what must be his as- 
tonishment at finding the manner of life to which he is in- 
troduced diametrically opposite to that life to which he has 
been taught that salvation is alone annexed! He has been 
taught that it was his bounden duty to be devoutly thankful 
for his own scanty meal, perhaps of barley-bread; yet he 
sees his noble lord sit down, every day, 


Not to a dinner, but a hecatomb ; 


to a repast for which every element is plundered, and every 
climate impoverished ; for which nature is ransacked, and art 
is exhausted, without even the formal ceremony of a slight 
acknowledgment. It will be lucky for the master, if his ser- 
vant does not happen to know that even the pagans never sat 
down to a repast without making a libation to their deities; 
and that the Jews did not eat a little fruit, or drink a cup of 
water, without an expression of devout thankfulness. 

Next to the law of God, he has been taught to reverence 
the law of the land, and to respect an act of parliament next 
to a text of Scripture; yet he sees his honorable protector, 
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publicly in his own house, engaged in the evening in playing 
at a game expressly prohibited by the laws, and against 
which perhaps he, himself, had been assisting to pass an act. 

While the contempt of religion was confined to wits and 
philosophers, the effect was not so sensibly felt. But we can- 
not congratulate the ordinary race of mortals on their eman- 
cipation from old prejudices, or their indifference to sacred 
usages; as it is not at all visible that the world is become 
happier in proportion as it is become more enlightened. We 
might rejoice more in the boasted diffusion of light and free- 
dom, were it not apparent that bankruptcies are grown more 
frequent, robberies more common, divorces more numerous, 
and forgeries more extensive—that more rich men die by 
their own hand, and more poor men by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner—than when Christianity was practised by the vul- 
gar, and countenanced, at least, by the great. 

It is to be regretted, therefore, while the affluent are en- 

couraging so many admirable schemes for promoting religion 
among the children of the poor, that they do not like to per- 
petuate the principle, by encouraging it in their own children, 
and their servants also. Is it not pity, since these last are so 
moderately furnished with the good things of this life, to rob 
them of that bright reversion, the bare hope of which is a 
counterpoise to all the hardships they undergo here— 
especially since, by diminishing this future hope, we shall not 
be likely to add to their present usefulness. 
_ Still, allowing, what has been already granted, that abso- 
lute infidelity is not the reigning evil, and that servants will, 
perhaps, be more likely to see religion neglected than to hear 
it ridiculed,—would it not be a meritorious kindness, in fam- . 
ilies of a better stamp, to furnish them with more oppor- 
tunities of learning and practising their duty? Is it not im- 
politic indeed, as well as unkind, to refuse them any means of 
having impressed on their consciences the operative prin- 
ciples of Christianity? It is but little, barely not to oppose 
their going to church, not to prevent their doing their duty 
at home; their opportunities of doing both ought to be facili- 
tated, by giving them, at certain seasons, as few employments 
as possible that may interfere with both. Even when religion 
is, by pretty general consent, banished from our families at 
home, that only furnishes a stronger reason why our families 
should not be banished from religion in the churches, 

But if these opportunities are not made easy and_conve- 
nient to them, their superiors have no right to expect from 
them a zeal so far transcending their own, as to induce them | 


* 
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to surmount difficulties for the sake of duty. Religion 1s 
never once represented in Scripture as a light attainment ; it is 
never once illustrated by an easy, a quiet, or an indolent alle- 
gory. On the contrary, it is exhibited under the active figure 
of a combat, a race ; something expressive of exertion, activity, 
progress. And yet many are unjust enough to think that 
this warfare can be fought, though they themselves are per- 
petually weakening the vigor of the combatant; this race be 
run, though they are incessantly obstructing the progress of 
him who runs, by some hard and interfering command. That 
our compassionate Judge, who ‘‘knoweth whereof we are 
made, and remembereth that we are but dust,” is particularly 
touched -with the feeling of their infirmities, can never be 
doubted ; but what portion of forgiveness he will extend to 
those who lay on their virtue hard burdens, ‘‘ too heavy for 
them to bear,” who shall say ? 

To keep an immortal being in a state of spiritual darkness, 
is a positive disobedience to His law, who, when he bestowed 
the Bible, no less than when he created the material world, 


re 


said, ‘Let there be light.” It were well, both for the advan- 


tage of master and servant, that the latter should have the 
doctrines of the Gospel frequently impressed on his heart; 
that his conscience should be made familiar with a system 
which offers such clear and intelligible propositions of moral 
duty. The striking interrogation, ‘‘ How shall I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God?” will, perhaps, operate as 
forcibly on an uncultivated mind, as the most eloquent essay 


to prove that man is not an accountable being. That once- — 


credited promise, that “they who have done well shall go into 
everlasting life,” will be more grateful to the spirit of a plain 


man, than that more elegant and disinterested sentiment, — 


that ‘virtue is.its own reward.” ‘That ‘he that walketh up- 
rightly walketh surely,” is not on the whole a dangerous or 


amisleading maxim. And, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful — 
servant! I will make thee ruler over many things,” though — 


offensive to the liberal spirit of philosophic dignity, is a com- 
fortable support to humble and suffering’piety. That “we 
should do to others as we would they should do tous,” is a port- 
able measure of human duty, always at hand, as always referring 
to something within himself, not amiss for a poor man to carry 
constantly about with him, who has neither time nor learning 
.to search for a better. It is an universal and compendious 
law; so universal as to include the whole compass of social 
obligation ; so compendious as to be enclosed in so short and 
plain an aphorism, that the dullest mind cannot misappre- 
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hend, nor the weakest memory forget it. It is convenient 
for bringing out on all the ordinary occasions of life. We 
need not say, ‘‘ Who shall go up to heaven, and bring it unto 
us? for this word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in 
thy heart, that thou mayest do it.’”’* 

For it is a very valuable part of the Gospel of Christ, that 
though it is an entire and perfect system in its design ; though 
it exhibits one great plan, from which complete trains of ar- 
gument, and connected schemes of reasoning, may be de- 
duced ; yet in compassion to the multitude, for whom this be- 
nevolent institution was in a good measure designed, and who 
could not have comprehended a long chain of prepositions, 
or have embraced remote deductions, the most important 
truths of doctrine, and the most essential documents of virtue, 
are detailed in single maxims, and comprised in short sen- 
tences ; independent of themselves, yet making a necessary 
part of a consummate whole; from a few of which principles, 
the whole train of human virtues has been deduced, and 
many a perfect body of ethics has been framed. 

If it be thought wonderful, that from so few letters of the 
alphabet, so few figures of arithmetic, so few notes in music, 
such endless combinations should have been produced in 
their respective arts, how far more beautiful would it be to 
trace the whole circle of morals thus growing out of a few 
elementary principles of Gospel truth! 

All Seneca’s arguments against the fear of death never 
yet reconciled one reader to its approach, half so effectually 
as the humble believer is reconciled to it by that simple per- 
suasion, ‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

While the modern philosopher is extending the boundaries 
of human knowledge, by undertaking to prove that matter is 
eternal; or enlarging the stock of human happiness, by de- 
monstrating the extinction of spirit,—it can do no harm to 
an unlettered man to believe, that “‘heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but God’s word shall not pass away.” While the 
former is indulging the profitable inquiry, why the Deity 
made the world so late, or why he made it at all, it will not 
hurt the latter to believe that “in the beginning God made 
the world,” and that in the end “he shall judge it in 
righteousness.” 

While the liberal scholar is usefully studying the law of 
nature and of nations, let him rejoice that his more illiterate 
brother possesses the plain conviction that “love is the ful- 


* Deut. xxx. 11 and 12, 
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filling of the law”—that “love worketh no ill to his neigh 
bor.” And let him be persuaded that he himself, though he 
know all Tully’s Offices by heart, may not have acquired a 
more feeling and operative sentiment than is conveyed to the 
common Christian in the rule to ‘‘ pear each other’s burdens.” 
While the wit is criticising the creed, he will be no loser by 
encouraging his dependants to keep the commandments; 
since a few such simple propositions as the above furnish a 
more practical and correct rule of life than can be gleaned 
from all the volumes of ancient philosophy, justly eminent as 
many of them are for wisdom and purity. For though they 
abound with passages of true sublimity, and sentiments of 
great moral beauty, yet the result is naturally defective, the 
conclusions necessarily contradictory. This was no fault of 
the author, but of the system. The vision was acute, but 
the light was dim. The sharpest sagacity could not dis- 
tinguish spiritual objects, in the twilight of natural religion, 
with that accuracy with which they are now discerned by 
every common Christian, in the diffusion of Gospel light. 

And whether it be that what depraves the principle dark- 
ens the intellect also, certain it is that an uneducated, serious 
Christian reads his Bible with a clearness of intelligence, 
with an intellectual comment, which no skeptic or mere 
worldlmg ever attains. The former has not prejudged 
the cause he is examining. He is not often led by his 
passions, still more rarely by his imterest, to resist his con- 
victions. While “ the secret of the Lord is (cbviously) with 
them that fear him,’* the mind of them who fear him nof is 
generally prejudiced by a retaining fee from the world, from 
their passions, or their pride, before they enter on the 
inquiry. 

With what consistency can the covetous man embrace a 
religion which so pointedly forbids him to lay up “ treasures 
upon earth”? How will the man of spirit, as the world is 
pleased to call the duellist, relish a religion which allows not 
‘the sun to. go down upon his wrath”? How can the am- 
bitious struggle for ‘a kingdom which is not of this world,” 
and embrace a faith which commands him to lay down his 
crown at the feet of another? How should the professed wit 
or the mere philosopher adopt a system which demands, in a 
lofty tone of derision, ‘“‘ Where is the scribe? Where is the 
wise? Where is the disputer of this world?” How will 
the self-satisfied Pharisee endure a religion which, while it 
peremptorily demands from him every useful action and every 
right exertion, will not permit him to rest his hope of salva 
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ion on their performance? He whose affections are volun- 
arily riveted to the present world, will not much delight in 
. scheme whose avowed principle is to set him above it. The 
ybvious consequence of these “hard sayings” is illustrated 
by daily instances. ‘‘ Have any of the rulers believed on 
im ?”’’ is a question not confined to the first age of his ap- 
yearance. Had the most enlightened philosophers of the 
nost polished nations collected all the scattered wit and learn- 
ng of the world into one point, in order to invent a religion 
or the salvation of mankind, the doctrine of the cross is, per- 
laps, precisely the thing they would never have hit upon, 
recisely the thing which, being offered to them, they would 
eject. The intellectual pride of the philosopher relished it 
s little as the carnal pride of the Jew ; for it flattered hu- 
nan wit no more than it gratified human grandeur. The 
ride of great acquirements, and of great wealth, equally ob- 
tructs the reception of divine truth into the heart; and 
vhether the natural man be called upon to part either from 
‘ great possessions,” or “‘ high imaginations,” he equally goes 
way sorrowing. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘he negligent conduct of Christians no real objection against Christianity — 
The reason why its effects are not more manifest to worldly men, is, because 
believers do not lead Christian lives——Professors differ but little in their 
practice from unbelievers.—Even real Christians are too diffident and timid, 
and afraid of acting up to their principles.—The absurdity of the charge 
commonly brought against, religious people, that they are too strict. 


‘Ir is an objection frequently brought against Christianity, 
hat if it exhibited so perfect a scheme, if its influences were 
s strong, if its effects were as powerful, as its friends pre- 
end, it must have produced more visible consequences in 
he reformation of mankind. This is not the place fully to 
nswer this objection, which (like all the other cavils against 
ur religion) continues to be urged just as if it never had 
een answered. 

That vice and immorality prevaii in no small degree in 
ountries professing Christianity, we need not go out of our 
wn to be convinced. But that this is the case only because 
his benign principle is not suffered to operate in its full power, 
rill be no less obvious to all who are sincere in their inqui- 
ies; for if we allow (and who that examines impartially can 
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help allowing?) that it is the natural tendency of Christian- 
ity to make men better, then it must be the aversion from res 
ceiving it, and not the fault of the principle, which prevents 
them from becoming so. ; ’ 
Those who are acquainted with the effects which Chris- 
tianity actually produced in the first ages of the church, 
when it was received in its genuine purity, and when it did 
operate without obstruction, from its professors at least, will 
want no other proof of its inherent power and efficacy. At 
that period, its most decided and industrious enemy, the em- 
peror Julian, could recommend the manners of the Galileans 


sa 


to the imitation of his pagan high-priest ;.though he himself, — 


at the same time, was doing every thing which the most 
inveterate malice, sharpened by the acutest wit, and backed 
by the most absolute power, could devise, to discredit 
their doctrines. 

Nor would the efficacy of Christianity be less visible now, 
in influencing the conduct of its professors, if its principles 


were heartily and sincerely received. ‘They would, were they 


of the true, genuine cast, operate on the conduct so effectually, 
that we should see morals and manners growing out of prin- 


ciples, as we see other consequences grow out of their proper 


and natural causes. Let but this great spring have its unob- 
structed play, and there would be little occasion to declaim 
against this excess, or that enormity. Ifthe same skill and 
care which are employed in curing symptoms, were vigorously 
levelled at the internal principle of the disease, the moral 
health would feel the benefit. Ifthat attention, which is be- 
stowed in lopping the redundant and unsightly branches, 
were devoted to the cultivation of a sound and uncorrupt root, 
the effect of this labor would soon be discovered by the ex- 
cellence of the fruits. 

For though, even in the highest possible exertion of religious 
principle, and the most diligent practice of all its consequen- 
tial train of virtues, man would still find evil propensities 
enough, in his fallen nature, to make it necessary that he 
should counteract them, by keeping alive his diligence after 
higher attainments, and to quicken his aspirations after a 
better state ; yet the prevailing temper would be in general 
right, the will would be in a great measure rectified ; and the 
heart, feeling and acknowledging its disease, would apply 
itself diligently to the only remedy. Thus, though even the 
best men have infirmities enough to deplore, commit sins 
enough to keep them deeply humble, and feel more sensibly 
than others the imperfections of that vessel in which their 
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heavenly treasure is hid, they, however, have the internal 
consolation of knowing that they shall have to do with a mer- 
ciful Father, who “ despiseth not the sighing of the contrite 
heart, nor the desire of such as be sorrowful ;” who has been 
witness to all their struggles against sin, and to whom they 
can appeal, with Peter, for the sincerity of their desires— 
“Lord! Thou knowest all things. Thou knowest that I 
love Thee.” 

All the heavy charges which have been brought against 
religion, have been taken from the abuses of it. In every 
other instance, the injustice of this proceeding would be no- 
torious; but there is a general want of candor in the judg- 
ment of men on this subject, which we do not find them ex- 
ercise on other occdsions—that of throwing the fault of the 
erring or ignorant professor on the profession itself. 

It does not derogate from the honorable profession of arms, 
that there are cowards and braggarts in the army. If any 
man lose his estate by the chicanery of an attorney, or his - 
health by the blunder of a physician, it is commonly said 
that the one was a disgrace to his business, and the other 
was ignorant of it; but no one therefore concludes that law 
and physic are contemptible professions. 

Christianity alone is obliged to bear all the obloquy in- 
curred by the misconduct of its followers; to sustain all the 
reproach excited by ignorant, by fanatical, by superstitious, 
or hypocritical professors. But whoever accuses it of a ten- 
dency to produce the errors of these professors, must have 
picked up his opinion any where rather than in the New Tes- 
tament, which book, being the only authentic history of Chris- 
tianity, is that which candor would naturally consult for 
information. 

But as worldly and irreligious men do not draw their no- 
tions from that pure fountain, but from the polluted stream of 
human practice ; as they form their judgment of divine truth 
from the conduct of those who pretend to be enlightened by 
it ; some charitable allowance must be made for the contempt 
which they entertain for Christianity, when they see what 
poor effects it produces in the lives of the generality of pro- 
fessing Christians. What do they observe there which can 
lead them to entertain very high ideas of the principles which 
give birth to such practices? 

Do men of the world discover any marked, any decided 
difference between the conduct of nominal Christians and 
that of the rest of their neighbors, who pretend to no religion 
at all? Do they see, in the daily lives of such, any great 
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abundance of those fruits by which they have heard believers ~ 
are to be known? On the contrary, do they not discern in 
them the same anxious and unwearied pursuit after the things 
of earth, as in those who do not profess to have any thought 
of heaven? Do not they see them labor as sedulously in the 
interests of a debasing and frivolous dissipation, as those who 
do not pretend to have any nobler object in view? Is there 
not the same eagerness to plunge into all sorts of follies them- 
selves, and the same unrighteous speed in introducing their 
children to them, as if they had never entered into a solemn 
engagement to renounce them? Is there not the same self 
indulgence, the same luxury, and the same passionate attach- 
ment to the things of this world in them, as is visible in those 
who do not look for another ? af 

Do not thoughtless neglect and habitual dissipation an- 
swer, as to society, all the ends of the most decided infidelity ? 
Between the barely decent and the openly profane there is, 
indeed, this difference,—that the one, by making no profes- 
sion, deceives neither the world nor his own heart; while the 
other, by intrenching himself in forms, fancies that he does’ 
something, and thanks God that “‘ he is not like this publican.” 
The one only shuts his eyes upon the danger which the 
other despises. 

But these unfruitful professors would do well to recollect 
that, by a conduct so little worthy of their high calling, they 
not only violate the law to which they have vowed obedience, 
but occasion many to disbeheve or to despise it; that they are 
thus in a great measure accountable for the infidelity of 
others, and of course will have to answer for more than their — 
own personal offences; for did they, in any respect, live up 
to the principles they profess; did they adorn the doctrines of 
Christianity by a life in any degree consonant to their faith ; 
did they exhibit any thing of the “‘ beauty of holiness” in their 
daily conversation ; they would then give such a demonstra- 
tive proof, not only of the sincerity of their own obedience, 
but of the brightness of that divine light -by which they pro-_ 
fess to walk, that the most determined unbeliever would at 
last begin to think there must be something in a religion of ¢ 
which the effects were so visible, and the fruits so amiable ;_ 
and might in time be led to “ glorify,” not them, not the im-- 
perfect doers of these works, but their ‘ Father which is in _ 
heaven.” Whereas, as things are at present carried on, the 
obvious conclusion must be, either that Christians do not be. — 


lieve in the religion they profess, or that there is no truth in_ 
the religion itself. 
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For will he not naturally say, that if its influences were so 
‘predominant, its consequences must be more evident? that, 
if the prize held out were really so bright, those who truly 
-believed so, would surely do something, and sacrifice some- 
thing to obtain it? 

This effect of the careless conduct of believers on the 
hearts of others, will probably be a heavy aggravation of their 
own guilt at the final reckoning ;—and there is no negligent 
Christian can guess where the infection of his example may 
stop; or how remotely it may be pleaded as a palliation of 
the sins-of others, who either may think themselves safe while 
they are only doing what Christians allow themselves to do; 
or who may adduce a Christian’s habitual violation of the 
divine law, as a presumptive evidence that there is no truth 
in Christianity. 

This swells the amount of the actual mischief beyond cal- 
culation; and there is something terrible in the idea of this 
sort of indefinite evil, that the careless Christian can never 
know the extent of the contagion he spreads, nor the multi- 
plied infection which they may communicate in their turn, 
whom his disorders first corrupted. ~ 

And there is this further aggravation of his offence, that — 
he will not only be answerable for all the positive evil of 
which his example is the cause, but for the omission of all 
the probable good which might have been called forth in 
others, had Ais actions been consistent with his profession. 
What a strong, what an almost irresistible conviction would 
it carry to the hearts of unbelievers, if they beheld that char- 
acteristic difference in the manners of Christians, which their 
profession gives one a right to expect; if they saw that dis- 
interestedness, that humility, sobermindedness, temperance, - 
simplicity and sincerity, which are the unavoidable fruits of 
a genuine faith, and which the Bible has taught them to ex- 
pect in every Christian ! 

But, while a man talks like a saint, and yet lives like a 
sinner; while he professes to believe like an apostle, and yet 
leads the life of a sensualist; talks of an ardent faith, and 
yet exhibits a cold and low practice; boasts himself the disci- 
ple of a.meek master, and yet is as much a slave to his pas- 
sions as they who acknowledge no such authority; while he 
‘appears the proud professor of an humble religion, or the in- 
temperate champion of a self-denying one;—such a man 
brings Christianity into disrepute, confirms those in error wha 
might have been awakened to conviction, strengthens doubt 
into disbelief, and hardens indifference into contempt. 


VOL. V. 
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Even among those of a better cast and a purer principle, 
the excessive restraints of timidity, caution, and that ‘“ fear of 
man, which bringeth a snare,” confine, and almost stifle the 
generous spirit of an ardent exertion in the cause of religion. 
Christianity may pathetically expostulate, that it is not always 
“an open enemy which dishonors her,” but her “ familiar 
friend.’”’ And ‘‘ What dost thou more than others?” is a 
question which even the good and worthy should often ask 
themselves, in order to quicken their zeal, to prevent the 
total stagnation of unexerted principles, on the one hand, or 
the danger, on the other, of their being driven down the gulf 
of ruin by the unresisted and confluent tides of temptation, 
fashion, and example. 

In a very strict and mortified age, of which a scrupulous 
severity was the predominant character, precautions against 
an excessive zeal might, and doubtless would, be a wholesome 
and prudent measure. But, in these times of relaxed prin- 
ciple and frigid indifference, to see people so vigilantly on 
their guard against the imaginary mischiefs of enthusiasm, 
while they run headlong into the real opposite perils of a 
destructive licentiousness, reminds us of the one-eyed animal 
in the fable; who, living on the banks of the ocean, never 
fancied he could be destroyed any way but by drowning; 
but, while he kept that one eye constantly fixed on the sea, on 
which side he concluded all the peril lay, he was devoured 
by an enemy on the dry land, from which quarter he never 
suspected any danger. 

Are not the mischiefs of an enthusiastic piety insisted on 
with as much earnestness as if an extravagant devotion were 
the prevailing propensity? Is not the necessity of moderation 
as vehemently urged as if an intemperate zeal were the epi- 
demic distemper of the great world? as if all our apparent 
danger and natural bias lay on the side of a too rigid austeri- 
ty, which required the discreet and constant counteraction of 
an opposite principle? Would not a stranger be almost 
tempted to imagine, from the frequent invectives against ex- 
treme strictness, that abstraction from the world, and a mo- 
nastic rage for retreat, were the ruling temper? that we were 
in some danger of seeing our places of diversion abandoned, 
and the enthusiastic scenes of the holy fathers of the desert 
acted over again by the frantic and uncontrollable devotior 
of our young persons of fashion? 

It is not to be denied, that enthusiasm is an evil to which 
the more religious of the lower class are peculiarly exposed ; 
and this from a variety of causes, upon which this is not the 
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place to enlarge. But who will be hardy enough to assert 
that the class we are now addressing, commonly fall into the 
same error? In order to establish or to overthrow this as- 
sertion, let each fashionable reader confess whether, within 
the sphere of his own observation, the fact be realized. Let 
each bring this vague charge specifically home to his own 
acquaintance. Let him honestly declare what proportion of 
noble enthusiasts, what number of honorable fanatics his own 
personal knowledge of the great world supplies. Let him 
compare the list of his enthusiastic with that of his luxurious 
friends ; of his fanatical with his irreligious acquaintance ; of 
‘the righteous over much” with such as “care for none of 
these things ;” of the strict and precise with that of the loose 
and irregular; of those who beggar themselves by their pious 
alms with those who injure their fortune by extravagance; 
of those who “ are lovers of God” with those who are lovers 
of pleasure. Let him declare whether he sees more of his 
associates swallowed up in gloomy meditation, or immersed 
mm sensuality ; whether more are the slaves of superstitious 
observances, or of ambition. Surely those who address the 
rich and great in the way of exhortation and reproof, would 
‘do particularly well te define exactly what is indeed the pre- 
vailing character; lest, for want of such discrimination, they 
should heighten the disease they might wish to cure, and in- 
crease the bias they would desire to counteract, by address- 
ing to the voluptuary cautions which belong to the hermit, 
and thus aggravate his already inflamed appetites by invec- 
tives against an evil of which he is in little danger. 

If, however, superstition, where it really does exist, in- 
jures religion,—and we grant that it greatly injures it,—yet 
we insist that skepticism injures it no less; for to deride, or 
to omit any of the component parts of Christian faith, is sure- 
ly not a less fatal evil than making uncommanded addi- 
tions to it. 

It is seriously to be regretted in an age like the present, 
remarkable for indifference in religion and levity in manners, 
and which stands so much in need of lively patterns of firm 
and resolute piety, that many who really are Christians on 
the soberest conviction, should not appear more openly and 
decidedly on the side they have espoused; that they assim- 
ilate so very much with the manners of those about them 
(which manners they yet scruple not to disapprove) ; and, 
instead of an avowed but prudent steadfastness, which might 
draw over the others, appéar evidently fearful of being 
thought precise and over-scrupulous; and actually seem to 
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disavow their right principles, by concessions and accommox 
dations not strictly consistent with them. They often seem 
cautiously afraid of doing too much, and going too far; ana 
the dangerous plea, the necessity of living like other people. 
of being like the rest of the world, and the propriety of not 
being particular, is brought as a reasonable apology for a too 
yieldmg and indiscriminate conformity. 

But, at a time when almost all are sinking into the pre- 
vailing corruption, how beautiful a rare, a single integrity is, 
let the instances of Lot and Noah declare! And to those 
with whom a poem is a higher authority than the Bible, Jet 
me recommend the most animated picture of a righteous sin- 
gularity that ever was delineated, in 


The seraph Abdiel, faithful found 

Among the faithless, faithful only he 

Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love and zeal 5 

Nor NUMBERS nor EXAMPLE with him wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 

Tho’ SINGLE. Par, Lost, B. 1v. 


Few, indeed, of the more orderly and decent, have any 
objection to that degree of religion which is compatible with 
their general acceptance with others, or the full enjoyment 
of their own pleasures. For a formal and ceremonious exer- 
cise of the outward duties of Christianity may not only be 
kept up without exciting censure, but will even procure a 
certain respect and confidence, and is not quite irreconci- 
lable with a voluptuous and dissipated life. So far many.go; 
and so-far as ‘‘godliness is profitable to the life that zs,” it 
passes without reproach. 

But as soon as men begin to consider religious exercises 
not as a decency, but a duty; not as a commutation for a 
self-denying life, but as a means to promote a holy temper 
and a virtuous conduct; as soon as they feel disposed to carry 
the effect of their devotion into their daily life; as soon as 
their principles discover themselves, by leading them to with- 
draw from those scenes, and abstain from those actions, in 
which the gay place their supreme happiness; as soon as 
something is to be done, and something is to be parted with 
then the world begins to take offence, and to stigmatize 
the activity of that piety, which had been commended as 
long as it remained inoperative, and had only evaporated 
in words. : 

When religion, like the vitaprinciple, takes its seat in the 
heart, and sends out supplies of life and heat to every part: 


~* 
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diffuses motion, soul, and vigor through the whole circulation, 
and informs and animates the whole man; when it operaves 
on the practice, influences the conversation, breaks out into 
a lively zeal for the honor of God and the best interests of 
mankind,—then the sincerity of heart, or the sanity of mind, 
of that person will become questionable; and it must be 
owing to a very fortunate combination of circumstances, in- 
deed, if he can at once preserve the character of parts and 
piety, and retain the reputation of a man of sense, after he 
has acquired that of a Christian. 

It is surely a folly to talk of being too holy, too strict, or 
too good. Where there really happens to appear some foun- 
dation for the charge of enthusiasm (as there are inueed 
sometimes in good people eccentricities which justify the 
censure), we may depend upon it, that it proceeds from some 
defect in the judgment, and not from any excess of piety; for 
in goodness there is no excess; and it is as preposterous to 
say that any one is too good, or too pious, as that he is too 
wise, too strong, or too healthy ; since the highest point in alJ 
these is only the perfection of that quality which we admitted 
in a lower degree. ‘There may be an imprudent, but there 
cannot be asuperabundant goodness. An ardent imagination 
may mislead a rightly-turned heart; and a weak intellect 
may incline the best-intentioned to ascribe too much value to 
things of comparatively small importance. Such a one not 
having discernment enough to perceive where the force and 
stress of duty lie, may inadvertently discredit religion by a 
too scrupulous exactness in points of small intrinsic value. 
And even well-meaning men, as well as hypocrites, may 
think they have done a meritorious service when their ‘“‘ mint” 
and ‘‘anise”’ are rigorously tithed. 

But, in observing the “‘ weightier matters of the law,” in 
the practice of universal holiness, in the love of God, there - 
zan be no possibility of exceeding, while there is no limitation 
nthe command. Weare in no danger of loving our neigh- 
sor betier than ourselves; and let us remember that we do 
10t go beyond, but fall short of our duty, while we love him 
ess. If we were commanded to love God with some of our 
jeart, with part of our soul, and a portion of our strength, 
here would then be some color for those perpetual cavils 
bout the proportion of love, and the degree of obedience, 
vhich are due to him. But as the command is so definite, 
‘© absolute, so comprehensive, so entire, nothing can be more 
bsurd than that unmeaning, but not unfrequent charge, 
ought against religious persons, that they are too strict. It 
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is in effect saying, that they love God too much, and serve 
him too well. 

The foundation of this silly censure is commonly laid in 
the first principles of education, where an early separation is 
systematically made between duty and pleasure. One of the 
first baits held out for the encouragement of children is, that 
when they have done their duty, they will be entitled to some 
pleasure ; thus forcibly disjoinimg what should be considered 
as inseparable. And there is not a more common Jjustifica- 
tion of that idle and dissipated manner in which the second 
half of the Sunday is commonly spent, even by those who 
make a conscience of spending the former part properly, 
than that ‘“‘now they have done their duty, they may take 
their pleasure.” 

But while Christian observances are considered -as tasks, 
which are to be got over, to entitle us to something more 
pleasant; as a burden which we must endure, in order to 
propitiate an inexorable Judge, who makes a hard bargain 
with his creatures, and allows them justso much amusement 
in pay for so much drudgery,—we must not wonder that 
such low views are entertained of Christianity, and that a 
religious life is reprobated as strict and rigid. 

But to him who acts from the nobler motive of love, and 
the animating power of the Christian hope, the exercise is the 
reward, the permfission is the privilege, the work is the 
wages. He does not carve out some miserable pleasure, and 
stipulate for some meagre diversion, to pay himself for the 
hard performance of his duty, who, in that very performance, 
experiences the highest pleasure, and feels the truest grat- 
ification of which his nature is capable, in devoting the noblest 
part of that nature to His service to whom he owes all, because 
from Him he has received all. 

This reprobated strictness, therefore, so far from being the 
source of discomfort and misery, as is pretended, is in reality 
the true cause of actual enjoyment, by laying the axe to the 
root of all those turbulent and uneasy passions, the unre- 
served and yet imperfect gratification of which, does so much 
more tend to disturb our happiness, than that self-government 
which Christianity enjoins. 

But all precepts seem rigorous, all observances are really 
hard, when there is not an entire conviction of God’s right to 
our obedience, and an internal principle of faith and love to 
make that obedience pleasant. A religious life is indeed a 
hard bondage to one immersed in the practices of the world, 
and under the dominion of its appetites and passions. Toa 
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eal Christian, it is “perfect freedom.” He does not now 
bstain from such and such things, merely because they are 
orbidden (as he did in the first stages of his progress), but 
cause his soul has no longer any pleasure in them. And 
L would be the severest of all punishments to oblige him to 
eturn to those practices, from which he once abstained with 
ufficulty, and through the less noble principle of fear. 

There is not, therefore, perhaps, a greater mistake than that 
ommon notion entertained by the more orderly part of the 
ashionable world, that a little religion will make people hap- 
y, but that a high degree of it is incompatible with all en- 
xyment. For surely that religion can add little to a man’s 
appiness which restrains him from the commission of a wrong 
ction, but which does not pretend to extinguish the bad prin- 
iple from which the act proceeded. A religion which ties 
he hands, without changing the heart; which, like the hell 
f Tantalus, subdues not the desire, yet forbids the gratifica- 
ion, is indeed an uncomfortable religion ; and such a religion, 
nough it may gain a man something on the side of reputa- 
on, will give him but little inward comfort. For what true 
eace can that heart enjoy, which is left a prey to that temper 
yhich produced the evil, even though terror or shame may 
ave prevented the outward act. 

That people devoted to the pursuits of a dissipated life 
hould conceive of religion as a difficult and even unattaina- 
le state, it is easy to believe. That they should conceive of 
as an unhappy state, is the consummation of their error and 
leir ignorance ; for that a rational being should have his un- 
erstanding enlightened ; that an immortal being should have 
is views extended and enlarged ; that a helpless being should 
ave a consciousness of assistance, a sinful being the pros- 
ect of pardon, or a fallen one the assurance of restoration, 
pes not seem a probable ground of unhappiness; and on 
ny other subject but religion, such reasoning would not be 
dmissible. 
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CHAPTER VI 


A stranger, from observing the fashionable mode of life, would not take this te 
be a Christian country.—Lives of professing Christians examined, by a com- 
parison with the Gospel.—Christianity not made the rule of life, even by 
those who profess to receive it as an object of faith—Temporizing wniters 
contribute to lower the credit of Christianity——Loose harangues on morals 
not calculated to reform the heart. 


Tue Christian religion is not intended, as some of its fash- 
ionable professors seem to fancy, to operate as a charm, a 
talisman, or incantation, and to produce its effect by our pro- 
nouncing certain mystical words, attending at certain conse- 
crated places, and performing certain hallowed ceremonies ; 
but it is an active, vital, influential principle, operating on the 
heart, restraining the desires, affecting the general conduct, 
and as much regulating our commerce with the world, our 
business, pleasures, and enjoyments, our conversations, de- 
signs, and actions, as our behavior in public worship, or even 
in private devotion. 

That the effects of such a principle are strikingly visible 
in the lives and manners of the generality of those who give 
the law to fashion, will not, perhaps, be insistedon. And, in 
deed, the whole present system of fashionable life is utterly de- 
structive of seriousness. To instance only in the growing 
habit of frequenting great assemblies, which is generally 
thought insignificant, and is in effect so vapid, that one al 
most wonders how it can be dangerous ;—it would excite 
laughter, because we are so broken into the habit, were I te 
insist on the immorality of passing one’s whole life in a crowd 
But those promiscuous myriads which compose the society 
falsely so called, of the gay world; who are brought together 
without esteem, remain without pleasure, and part withow 
regret; who live in a round of diversions, the possession of 
which is so joyless, though the absence is so insupportable 
these, by the mere force of incessant and indiscriminate as 
sociation, weaken, and in time wear out, the best feelings anc 
affections of the human heart. And the mere spirit of dissi 
pation, thus contracted from invariable habit, even detachec 
from all its concomitant evils, is in itself as hostile to a reli 
gious spirit, as more positive and actual offences. Far be i 
from me to say that it is as criminal; I only insist that it i 


as opposite to that heavenly-mindedness which is the essences 
of the Christian temper. 
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Let us suppose an ignorant and unprejudiced spectator, who 
should have been taught the theory of all the religions on the 
globe, brought hither from the other hemisphere. Set him 
down in the politest part of our capital, and let him deter- 
mine, if he can, except from what he shall see interwoven in 
the texture of our laws, and kept up in the service of our 
churches, to what particular religion we belong. ‘Let him 
not mix entirely with the most flagitious, but only with the 
most fashionable ; at least, let him keep what they themselves 
call the best company. Let him scrutinize into the manners, 
Customs, conversations, habits, and diversions most in vogue, 
and then infer from all he has seen and heard, what is the 
established religion of the land. 
~ That it could not be the Jewish, he would soon discover; 
or of rites, ceremonies, and external observances, he would 
race but slender remains. He would be equally convinced 
hat it could not be the religion of old Greece and Rome; for 
hat enjoined reverence to the gods, and inculcated obedience 
0 the laws. His most probable conclusion would be in favor 
yf the Mohammedan faith, did not the excessive indulgence of 
ome of the most distinguished, in an article of intemperance 
ohibited even by the sensual prophet of Arabia, defeat that 
onjecture. 

How would the petrified inquirer be astonished, if he were 
old that all these gay, thoughtless, luxurious, dissipated per- 
ons professed a religion meek, spiritual, self-denying; of 
yhich humility, poverty of spirit, a renewed mind, and non- 
onformity to the world were specific distinctions! 

When he saw the sons of men of fortune, scarcely old 
nough to be sent to school, admitted to be spectators of the 
irbulent and unnatural diversions of racing and gaming; 
nd the almost infant daughters, even of wise and virtuous 
yothers (an innovation which fashion herself forbade till 
ow), carried with most unthrifty anticipation to the frequent 
nd late-protracted ball—would he believe that we were of a 
ligion which has required from these very parents a solemn 
»w that these children should be bred up “ in the nurture and - 
dmonition of the Lord’? that they should constantly “ be- 
eve God’s holy word, and keep his commandments”? 

“When he observed the turmoils of ambition, the competi- 
ons of vanity, the ardent thirst for the possession of wealth, 
id the wild misapplication of it when possessed ; how could 
2 persuade himself that all these anxious pursuers after pres- 
it enjoyment were the disciples of a Master who exhibited 
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the very character and essence of his religion, as it were in a 
motto— My kingdom is not of this world” ? i 
When he beheld those nocturnal clubs, so subversive of 
private virtue and domestic happiness, would he conceive 
that we were of a religion which in express terms ‘“‘ exhorts 
young men to be sober-minded ” ? ‘ ‘ 
When he saw those magnificent and _brightly-illuminated 
structures, which decorate and disgrace the very precincts of 
the royal residence (so free itself from all these pollutions) ; 
when he beheld the nightly offerings made to the demon of 
play, on whose cruel altar the fortune and happiness of wives 
and children are offered up without remorse; would he not con- 
clude that we were of some of those barbarous religions which 
enjoin unnatural sacrifices, and whose horrid deities are ap- 
peased with nothing less than human victims ? , 
Now, ought we not to pardon our imaginary spectator, if 
he should not at once conclude that all the various descriptions 
of persons above noticed, professed the Christian religion; 
supposing him to have no other way of determining, but by 
the conformity of their manners to that rule by which he had 
undertaken to judge them? We, indeed, ourselves must 
judge with a certain latitude, and candidly take the present 
state of society into the account; which, in some few in- 
stances, perhaps, must be allowed to dispense with that literal 
strictness which more peculiarly belonged to the first ages of 
the Gospel. 
But as this is really a Christian country, professing to en- 
Joy the purest faith in the purest form, it cannot be unreason- 
able to go a little further, and inquire whether Christianity, 
however firmly established, and generally professed in it, is 
really practised by that order of fashionable persons, who, 
while they are absorbed in the delights of the world, an 
their whole souls devoted to the pursuit of pleasure, yet still 
arrogate to themselves the honorable name of Christians, and 
occasionally testify their claim to this high character, by a 
general profession of their belief in, and a decent occasional 
compliance with the forms of religion, and the ordinances of 
our church? : 
This inquiry must be made, not by a comparison with the 
state of Christianity in other countries (a mode always fai- 
lacious, whether adopted by nations or individuals, is that of 
comparing themselves with those who are still worse) ; nor 
must it be made from any notions drawn from custom, d 
cency, or any other human standard; but from a Seriptum 
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view of what real religion is ;—from any one of those striking 
and comprehensive representations of it, which may be found 
condensed in so many single passages of the sacred writings. 

Whoever, then, looks into the book of God, and observes its 

prevailing spirit, and then looks into that part of the world 
under consideration, will not, surely, be thought very senso- 
rious, if he pronounce that the conformity between them 
does not seem to be very striking; and that the manners of 
the one do not very evidently appear to be dictated by the 
spirit of the other. Will he discover that the Christian reli- 
yion is so much as pretended to be made the rule of life even 
by that decent order who profess not to have discarded it as 
an object of faith? Do even the more regular, who neglect 
not public observances, consider Christianity as the measure 
of their actions? Do even what the world calls religious 
persons employ their time, their abilities, and their fortune, 
as talents for which they, however, confess they believe them- 
selves accountable ; or do they in any respect live, I will not 
say up to their profession (for what human being does so 7), 
but in any consistency with it, or even with an eye to its pre- 
dominant tendencies? Do persons in general, of this descrip- 
tion, seem to consider the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel as 
any thing more than a form of words, necessary, indeed, to be 
repeated, and proper to be believed? But do they consider 
chem as necessary to be adopted into a governing principle 
of action ? 
Is it acting a consistent part, to declare in the solemn as- 
semblies that they are “‘ miserable offenders,” and that “ there 
sno help” in them, and yet never in their daily lives to 
liscover any symptom of that humility and self-abasement 
which should naturally be implied in‘such a declaration? 

Is it reasonable or compatible, I will not say with piety, 
jut with good sense, earnestly to lament having “ followed 
he devices and desires of their own hearts,’ and then de- 
iberately to plunge into such a torrent of dissipations as 
early indicates that they do not struggle to oppose one of 
hese devices, to resist one of these desires? I dare not say 
his is hypocrisy; I do not believe it is; but surely it is in- 
onsistency. ; om 

‘« Be not conformed to this world,” is a leading principle 
n the book they acknowledge as their guide. But, after un- 
esistingly assenting to this as a doctrmal truth at church, 
iow absurd would they think any one who should expect 
hem to adopt it into their practice! Perhaps the whole law 
f God does not exhibit a single precept more expressly, 
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more steadily, and more uniformly rejected by the class im 
question. If it mean any thing, it can hardly be consistent 
with that mode of life emphatically distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of fashionable. 

Now, would it be much more absurd (for any other reason, 
but because it is not the custom) if our legislators were to 
meet one day in every week, gravely to read over al] the ob- 
solete statutes and rescinded acts of parliament, than it is for 
the order of persons of the above description to assemble every 
Sunday, to profess their belief in and submission to a system 
of principles, which they do not so much as intend shall be 
binding on their practice? 

But to continue our inquiry :—There is not a more com- 
mon or more intelligible definition of human duty, than that 
of “ Fear God, and keep his commandments.” Now, as to 
the first of these inseparable precepts, can we, with the ut- 
most stretch of charity, be very forward to conclude that God 
is really ‘‘ very greatly feared,”’ in secret, by those who give 
too manifest indications that they live ‘without him in the 
world”? And as to the latter precept, which naturally grows 
out of the other—without noticing any of the flagrant breaches 
of the moral law, let us only confine ourselves to the allowed, 
general, and notorious violation of the third and fourth com- 
mandments, by the higher as well as by the lower orders; 
breaches so flagrant, that they force themselves on the obser- 
vation of the most inattentive, too palpably to be either un- 
noticed or palliated. 

Shall we have reason to change our opinion, if we take 
that divine representation of the sum and substance of re- 
ligion, and apply it as a touchstone in the present irial,— 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself’? Now, judging by 
inference, do we see many public proofs of that heavenly- 
mindedness which would be the inevitable effect of such a 
fervent and animated dedication of all the powers, faculties, 
and affections of the soul to him who gave it? And, as te 
the great rule of social duty expressed in the second clause, 
do we observe as much of that considerate kindness, that 
pure disinterestedness, that conscientious attention to the 
comfort of others, especially of dependants and inferiors, as 
might be expected from those who enjoy the privilege of sc 
unerring a standard of conduct ? a standard which, if impar- 
tially consulted, must make our kindness to others bear ar 
exact proportion to our self-love ; a rule in which: Christiar 
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principle, operating on human. sensibility, could not fail to 
decide aright in every supposable case. For no man can 
doubt how he ought to act towards another, while the inward 
corresponding suggestions of conscience and feeling concur 
in letting him know how he would wish, in a change of cir- 
cumstances, that others should act towards him. 

Or suppose we take a more detailed survey, by a third 
rule, which, indeed, is not so much the principle as the effect 
of piety—‘ True religion, and undefiled before God and the 
Father, is this: to visit the, fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
Now, if Christianity insists that obedience to the latter in- 
junction be the true evidence of the sincerity of those who 
fulfil the former, is the beneficence of the fashionable world 
very strikingly illustrated by this spotless purity, this exemp- 
tion from the pollutions of the world, which is here declared 
to be its invariable concomitant ? 

But if I were to venture to takesmy estimate with a view 
more immediately evangelical; if I presumed to look for 
that genuine Christianity which consists in ‘ repentance 
towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ;” to insist 
that, whatever natural religion and fashionable religion may 
teach, it is the peculiarity of the Christian religion to humble 
the sinner and exalt the Savior; to insist that not only the 
grossly flagitious, but that all have sinned ; that all are by na- 
ture in a state of condemnation; that all stand in need of 
mercy, of which there is no hope but on the Gospel terms ; 
that eternal life is promised to those only who accept it on 
the offered conditions of ‘faith, repentance, and renewed 
»bedience;’’ if I were to insist on such evidences of our 
Christianity as these; if I were to express these doctrines in 
plain scriptural terms, without lowering, qualifying, disguis- 
mg, or doing them away; if I were to insist on this belief, and 
ts implied and corresponding practices; I am aware that, 
with whatever condescending patience this little tract might 
nave been so far perused, many a fashionable reader would 
jere throw it aside, as having now detected the palpable 
snthusiast, the abettor of “strange doctrines,” long ago 
-onsigned over by the liberal and the polite to bigots and 
anatics. And yet, if the Bible be true, this is a simple and 
aithful description of Christianity. 
Surely, men forget that we are urging them upon their 
wn principles ; that while we are pressing them with motives 
lrawn from Christianity, they seem to have as little concern 
n those motives as if they themselves: were of another reli 
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gion. It is not a name that will stand us in stead. It is not 
merely glorying in the title of Christians, while we are living 
in the neglect of its precepts; it is not valuing ourselves on 
the profession of religion as creditable, while we reject the 
power of it as fanatical, that will save us. In any other cir- 
cumstance of life it would be accounted absurd to have a set 
of propositions, principles, statutes, or fundamental articles, 
and not to make them the ground of our acting as well as of 
our reasoning. In these supposed instances, the blame would 
lie in the contradiction ; in religion, it lies in the agreement. 
Strange, that to act in consequence of received and acknowl- 
edged principles, should be accounted weakness! Strange, 
that what alone is truly consistent, should be branded as 
absurd! Strange, that men must really forbear to act ra- 
tionally, only that they may not be reckoned mad! Strange, 
that they should be commended for having prayed in the 
excellent words of the Bible and of our church, for “a clean 
heart and a right spirit; ’*and yet, if they gave any sign of 
such a transformation of heart, they should be accounted, if 
not fanatical, at least, singular, weak, or melancholy men. 
After having, however, just ventured to hint at what are 
indeed the humbling doctrines of the Gospel, the doctrines to 
which alone eternal life is promised, I shall in deep humility 
forbear to enlarge on this part of the subject, which has been 
exhausted by the labors of wise and pious men in all ages. 
Unhappily, however, the most awakening of these writers are 
not the favorite guests in the closets of the more fashionable 
Christians ; who, when they happen to be more seriously dis- 
posed than ordinary, are fond of finding out some middle kind 
of reading, which recommends some half-way state, some- 
thing between Paganism and Christianity, suspending the 
mind, like the position of Mahomet’s tomb, between earth 
and heaven :—a kind of reading which, while it quiets the 
conscience by being on the side of morals, neither awakens 
fear nor alarms security. By dealing in generals, it comes 
home to the hearts of none: it flatters the passions of the 
reader, by ascribing high merit to the performances of certain 
right actions, and the forbearance from certain wrong ones: 
among which, that reader must be very unlucky indeed, whe 
does not find some performances and some forbearances of 
his own. It at once enables him to keep heaven in his eye 
and the world in his heart. It agreeably represents the 
readers to themselves as amiable persons, guilty indeed of : 
few faults, but never as condemned sinners under sentenc« 
of death. It commonly abounds with high encomiums or 
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the dignity of human nature; the good effects of virtue on 
health, fortune, and reputation; the dangers of a blind zeal, 
the mischiefs of enthusiasm, and the folly of singularity, with 
various other kindred sentiments; which, if they do not fall 
in of themselves with the corruptions of our nature, may, by 
a little warping, be easily accommodated to them. 

There are the too successful practices of certain luke- 
warm and temporizing divines, who have become popular by 
blunting the edge of that heavenly-tempered weapon, whose 
salutary keenness, but for their. “‘ deceitful *handling,” would 
sftener ‘‘ pierce to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit.” 

But those severer preachers of righteousness, who disgust 
by applying too closely to the conscience ; who probe the in- 
most heart, and lay open all its latent peccancies; who treat 
of principles as the only certain source of manners; who lay 
he axe to the root, oftener than the pruning-knife to the 
xranch; who insist much and often on the great leading 
Tuths, that man is a fallen creature, who must be restored, 
f he be restored at all, by means very little flattering to hu- 
nan pride ;—such heart-searching writers as these will sel- 
Jom find access to the houses and hearts of the more modish 
Christians, unless they happen to owe their admission to 
some subordinate quality of style; unless they can captivate, 
with the seducing graces of language, those well-bred readers, 
who are childishly amusing themselves with the garnish, when 
hey are perishing for want of food; who are searching for 
y0olished periods, when they should be in quest of alarming 
ruths; who are looking for elegance of composition, when 
hey should be anxious for eternal life. 

Whatever comparative praise may be due to the former 
slass of writers, when viewed with others of a less decent 
der, yet 1 am not sure whether so many books of frigid 
norality, exhibiting such inferior motives of action, such mod- 
rate representations of duty, and such a low standard of 
rinciple, have not done religion much more harm than good ; 
vhether they do not lead many a reader to inquire what is the 
owest degree in the scale of virtue with which he may con- 
ent himself, so as barely to escape eternal punishment; how 
nuch indulgence he may allow himself, without absolutely 
orfeiting his chance of safety ; what is the uttermost verge to 
vhich he may venture of this world’s enjoyment, and yet just 
ceep within a possibility of hope for the next; adjusting the 
cales of indulgence and security with such a scrupulous 
quilibrium, as not to lose much pleasure, yet not incur 


much penalty. 
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This is hardly an exaggerated representation ; and to these 
low views of duty is partly owing so much of that bare-weight 
virtue with which even Christians are so apt to content them- 
selves ; fighting for every inch of ground which may possibly 
be taken within the pales of permission, and stretching those 
pales to the utmost edge of that limitation about which the 
world and the Bible contend. 

But while the nominal Christian is persuading himself that 
there can be no harm in going a little farther, the real Chris- 
tian is always afraid of going too far. While the one is de- 
bating for a little more disputed ground, the other is so fearful 
of straying into the regions of unallowed. indulgence, that he 
keeps at a prudent distance from the extremity of his permit- 
ted limits, and is as anxious in restricting as the other is 
desirous of extending them. One thing is clear, and it may 
be no bad indication by which to discover the state of a man’s 
heart to himself; while he is contending for this allowance, 
and stipulating for the other indulgence, it will show him that, 
whatever change there may be in his life, there is none in his 
heart ; the temper remains as it did; and it is by the inward 
frame, rather than the outward act, that he can best judge 
of his own state, whatever may be the rule by which he un: 
dertakes to judge of that of another. 

It is less wonderful that there are not more Christians, than 
that Christians, as they are called, are not better men; for, 
if Christianity be not true, the motives to virtue are not high 
enough to quicken ordinary men to very extraordinary exer. 
tions. We see them do and suffer every day for popularity, 
for custom, for fashion, for the point of honor, not only more 
than good men do and suffer for religion, but a great dea 
more than religion requires them to do. For her reasonabl 
service demands no sacrifices but what are sanctioned by gooc 
sense, sound policy, right reason, and uncorrupt judgment. 

Many of these fashionable professors even go so far as te 
bring their right faith as an apology for their wrong practice 
They have a commodious way of intrenching themselves 


‘within the shelter of some general position, of unquestionabl 


truth : even the great Christian hope becomes a snare to them 
They apologize for a life of offence, by taking refuge in th 
supreme goodness they are abusing. That “God is all mer 
ciful,” is the common reply to those who hint to them thei 
danger. This is a false and fatal application of a divine anc 
comfortable truth. Nothing can be more certain than th 
proposition, nor more delusive than the inference; for thei 
deduction implies, not that he is merciful to sin repented of 
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but to sin continued in. But it is a most fallacious hope to 
expect that God will violate his own covenant, or that he is 
indeed “all mercy,” to the utter exclusion of his other attri- 
butes of perfect holiness, purity, and justice. 

It is a dangerous folly to rest on these vague and general no- 

tions of indefinite mercy ; and nothing can be more delusive 
than this indefinite trust in being forgiven in our own way, 
after God has clearly revealed to us that he will only forgive 
us in hzs way. Besides, is there not something singularly base — 
in sinning against God because he is merciful ? 
_ But the truth is, no one does truly trust in God, who does 
not endeavor to obey him. For to break his laws, and yet to — 
depend on his favor; to live in opposition to his will, and yet 
in expectation of his mercy; to violate his commands, and 
yet look for his acceptance, would not, in any other instance, 
be thought a reasonable ground of conduct; and yet it is by 
no Means as uncommon as it is inconsistent. 


CHAPTER VII. 


View of those who acknowledge Christianity as a perfect system of morals, but 
deny its divine authority.—Morality not the whole of religion. 


As, in the preceding chapter, notice was taken of that de- 
scription of persons who profess to receive Christianity with 
great reverence as a matter of faith, who yet do not pretend 
to adopt it as a rule of conduct, I shall conclude these slight 
remarks with some short animadversions on another set of 
men, and that not a small one, among the decent and the 
fashionable, who profess to think it exhibits an admirable sys- 
em of morals, while they deny its divine authority; though 
hat authority alone can make the necessity of obeying its pre- 
septs binding on the consciences of men. 

This is a very discreet scheme; for such persons at once 
ave themselves from the discredit of having their understand- 
ng imposed upon by a supposed blind submission to evi- 
lences and authorities ; and’yet, prudently enough, secure to 
hemselves, in no small degree, the reputation of good men. 
3y steering this middle kind of course, they contrive to be 
eckoned liberal by the philosophers, and decent by the 


elievers. . 
But we are not to expect to see the pure morality of tle 


. 
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Gospel very carefully transfused into the lives of such object~ 
ors. And, indeed, it would be unjust to imagine that the pre~’ 
cepts should be most scrupulously observed by those who re- 
ject the authority. The influence of divine truth must neces- 
sarily best prepare the heart for an unreserved obedience to 
its laws. If we do not depend on the offers of the Gospel, we 
shall want the best motive to the actions and performances 
which it enjoins. A_ lively belief must, therefore, precede a 
hearty obedience. Let those who think otherwise hear what 
the Savior of the world has said: “‘ For this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I might bear 
witness unto the truth.” Those who reject the Gospel, there- 
fore, reject the power of performing good actions. ‘That com- 
mand, for instance, to set ‘‘ our affections on things above,” 
will operate but faintly, till that spirit from which the com- 
mand proceeds touches the heart, and convinces it that no 
human good is worthy of the entire affection of an immortal 
creature. An unreserved faith in the promiser must precede 
our acceptable performance of any duty to which the promise 
is annexed. 

But as to a set of duties enforced by no other motive than 
a bare acquiescence in their beauty, and a cold conviction of 
their propriety, but impelled by no obedience to His authority 
who imposes them ; though we know not how well they might 
be performed by pure and impeccable beings, yet we know 
how they commonly are performed by frail and disorderly 
creatures, fallen from their innocence, and corrupt in their 
very natures. 

Nothing but a conviction of the truth of Christianity can- 
reconcile thinking beings to the extraordinary appearance of 
things in the Creator’s moral government of the world. The 
works of God are an enigma, of which his word alone is the 
solution. The dark veil which is thrown over the divine dis- 
pensations in this lower world, must naturally shock those 
who consider only the single scene which is acting on the 
present stage, but is reconcilable to him who, having learnt 
from revelation the nature of the laws by which the great Author 
aets, trusts confidently that the catastrophe will set all to 
rights, The confusion which sin and the passions have in- 
troduced; the triumph of wickedness; the seemingly arbi- 
trary disproportion of human conditions, accountable on no 
scheme but that which the Gospel has opened to us—have all. 
a natural tendency te withdraw from the love of God the 
hearts of those who erect themselves into critics on the 
divine conduct, and yet will not study the plan, and get ac- 
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quainted with the rules, so far as it has pleased the Supreme 
Disposer to reveal them. 

- 'Till, therefore, the word of God is used as “a lamp to their 
paths,” men can neither truly discern the crookedness of 
their own ways, nor the perfection of that light by which 
they are directed to walk. And this light can only be seen 
by its own proper brightness: it has no other medium. Un- 
til, therefore, ‘“‘ the secret of the Lord” is with men, they will 
not truly ‘fear him;” until he has “enlarged their hearts” 
with the knowledge and belief of his word, they will not. 
very vigorously run the ‘ way of his commandments.” Un- 
til they have acquired that ‘“ faith, without which it is impos- 
sible to please God,” they will not attain that “holiness, 
without which no man can see Him.” 

And, indeed, if God has thought fit to make the Gospel an 
instrument of salvation, we must own the necessity of re- 
ceiving it as a divine institution, before it is likely to operate 
very effectually on the human conduct. The great Creator, 
if we may judge by analogy from natural things, is so just 
and wise an economist, that he always adapts, with the most 
accurate precision, the instrument to the work; and never 
lavishes more means than are necessary to accomplish the 
proposed end. If, therefore, Christianity had been intended 
for nothing more than a mere system of ethics, such a system, 
surely, might have been produced at an infinitely less expense. 
The long chain of prophecy, the succession of miracles, the 
labors of apostles, the blood of the saints, to say nothing 
of the great and costly sacrifice which the Gospel records, 
might surely have been spared. Lessons of mere human 
virtue might have been delivered by some suitable instru- 
ment of human wisdom, strengthened by the visible authority 
of human power. A baresystem of morals might have been 
communicated to mankind with a more reasonable prospect 
of advantage, by means not so repugnant to human pride. A 
mere scheme of conduct might have been delivered, with far 
greater probability of the success of its reception, by Anto- 
ninus the emperor, or Plato the philosopher, than by Paul the 
tent-maker, or Peter the fisherman. 

Christianity, then, must be embraced entirely, if it be re- 
ceived at all. It must be taken, without mutilation, as a 
perfect scheme, in the way in which God has been pleased 
o reveal it. It must be accepted, not as exhibiting beautiful 
yarts, but as presenting one consummate whole, of which 
he perfection arises from coherence and dependence, from 
elation and consistency. Its power will be weakened, and 
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its energy destroyed, if every caviller pulls out a pin, or ob 
structs a spring, with the presumptuous view of new-modelling, 
the divine work, and.making it go to his own mind. There 
must be no breaking this system into portions, of which we 
are at liberty to choose one and reject another. ‘There is no 
separating the evidences from the doctrines, the doctrines 
from the precepts, belief from obedience, morality from piety, 
the love of our neighbor from the love of God. If we allow 
Christianity to be any thing, we must allow it to be every 
thing: if we allow the Divine Author to be indeed unto us 
** wisdom and righteousness,” he must be also ‘ sanctification 
and redemption.” 

Christianity, then, is something more than a mere set of 
rules; and faith, though it never pretended to be the substi- 
tute for a useful life, is indispensably necessary to its accept- 
ance with God. The Gospel never offers to make religion 
supersede morality, but every where clearly proves that mo- 
rality is not the whole of religion. Piety is not only necessary 
as a means, but is itself a most important end. It is not only 
the best principle of moral conduct, but is an indispensable 
and absolute duty in itself. It is not only the highest motive 
to the practice of virtue, but is a prior obligation, and abso- 
lutely necessary, even when detached from its immediate 
influence on outward actions. Religion will survive all the 
virtues of which it is the source; for we shall be living in 
the noblest exercises of piety, when we shall have no objects 
on which to exercise many human virtues. When there will 
be no distress to be relieved, no injuries to be forgiven, no — 
evil habits to be subdued, there will be a Creator to be blessed 
and adored, a Redeemer to be loved and praised. 

To conclude, a Christian is not such merely by habit, pro- 
fession, or education ; he is not a Christian in order to acquit 
his sponsors of the engagements they entered into in his 
name; but he is one who has embraced Christianity from a 
conviction of its truth, and an experience of its excellence. 
He is not only confident in matters of faith by evidences 
suggested to his understanding, or reasons which correspond to 
his inquiries ; but all these evidences of truth, all these prin- — 
ciples of goodness, are worked into his heart, and exhibit them- 
selves in his practice. He sees so much of the body of the great 
truths and fundamental points of religion, that he has a satis- 
factory trust in those lesser branches which ramify to infinity — 
from the parent stock; though he may not individually and _ 
completely comprehend them all. He is so powerfully con- 
vinced of the general truth, and so deeply impressed. by the 
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general spirit of the Gospel, that he is not startled by every 


little difficulty ; he is not staggered by every “hard saying.” 


Those depths of mystery which surpass his understanding 
do not shake his faith ; and this, not because he is credulous, 
and given to take things upon trust, but because, knowing 
that his foundations are right, he sees how one truth of Scrip- 
ture supports another like the bearings of a geometrical 
building; because he sees the aspect one doctrine has upon 
another ; because he sees the consistency of each with the 
rest, and the place, order, and relation of all. The real 
Christian by no means rejects reason from his religion; so 
far from it, he most carefully exercises it in furnishing his 
mind with all the evidences of its truth. But he does not 
stop here. Christianity furnishes him with a living principle 
of action, with the vital influences of the Holy Spirit, which, 
while it enlightens his faculties, rectifies his will, turns his 
knowledge into practice, sanctifies his heart, changes his 
habits, and proves, that when faithfully received, the word of 
truth “ is life indeed, and is spirit indeed.” 


ADDRESS IN BEHALF OF 


THE FRENCH EMIGRANT CLERGY. 


lr it be allowed that there may arise occasions so extraor- 
dinary, that all the lesser motives of delicacy ought to vanish 
before them, it is presumed that the present emergency will 
be considered as presenting one of those occasions, and will 
in some measure justify the hardiness of this Address from a 
private individual, who, stimulated by the urgency of the case, 
sacrifices inferior considerations to the ardent desire of 
raising further supplies towards relieving a distress as pressing 
as it is unexampled. 

We are informed by public advertisement, that the large 
sums already so liberally subscribed for the Emigrant Clergy 
are almost exhausted. Authentic information adds, that 
multitudes of distressed exiles in the island of Jersey, are on 
the point of wanting bread. 

Very many, to whom this Address is made, have already 
contributed. O, let them not be weary in well-doing! I know 
that many are making generous exertions for the just and 
natural claims of the widows and children of our own brave 
seamen and soldiers. Let it not be said, that the present is” 
an interfering claim. 'Those to whom I write, have bread 
enough, and to spare. You, who fare sumptuously every day, 
and yet complain that you have little to bestow, let not this_ 
bounty be subtracted from another bounty, but subtract it 
rather from some superfluous expense. 

The beneficent and right-minded want no arguments to be 
pressed upon them ; but it is not those alone whom I address ; 
I write to persons of every description. Luxurious habits of 
living, which really furnish the distressed with the fairest 
grounds for application, are too often urged by those who 
practise them as a motive for withholding assistance, and pro- 
duced as a plea for having little to spare. Let her who in- 
dulges such habits, and pleads such excuses in consequence, 
reflect, that by retrenching one costly dish from her abundant 
table, by cutting off the superfluities of one expensive dessert, 
omitting one evening’s public amusement, she may furnish at 
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least a week’s subsistence to more than one person,* as liber- 


ally bred, perhaps, as herself; and who, in his own country, 


"ee 


may have often tasted how much more blessed it is to give 
than to receive—to a once affluent minister of religion, who 
has been long accustomed to bestow the necessaries he is now 
reduced to solicit. 

Even your young daughters, whom maternal prudence has 
not yet furnished with the means of bestowing, may be cheap- 
ly taught the first rudiments of charity, together with an im- 
portant lesson of economy : they may be taught to sacrifice a 
feather, a set of ribands, an expensive ornament, an idle 
diversion. And if they are on this occasion instructed, that 
there is no true charity without self-denial, they will gain 
more than they are called upon to give; for the suppression 
of one luxury for a charitable purpose, is the exercise of two 
virtues, and this without any pecuniary expense—An indul- 
gence is abridged, and Christian charity is exercised. 

Let the sick and afflicted remember how dreadful it must 
be, to be exposed to the sufferings they feel without one of 
the alleviations which mitigate their affliction. How dread- 
ful it is to be without comfcrts, without necessaries, without 
a home—without a country! while the gay and prosperous 
would do well to recollect, how suddenly and terribly those 
unhappy persons for whom we plead were, by the surprising 
vicissitudes of life, thrown down from heights of gayety and 
prosperity, equal to what they are now enjoying. And let 
those who have husbands, fathers, sons, brothers, or friends, 


’ reflect on the uncertainties of war, and the revolution of hu- 


man affairs. Itis only by imagining the possibility that those 
who are dear to us may be placed, by the instability of human 
events, in the same calamitous circumstances, that we can 
obtain an adequate feeling of the woes we are called upon to 
commiserate. 

In a distress so wide and comprehensive as the present, 
many are prevented from giving, by that popular excuse— 
“that it is but a drop of water in the ocean.” But let them 
reflect, that if all the individual drops were withheld, there 
would be no ocean at all; and the inability to give much 
ought not, on any occasion, to be converted into an excuse 
for giving nothing. Even moderate circumstances need not. 
plead an exemption. The industrious tradesman will not, 
even in a political view, be eventually a loser by his small 


* Mr. Bowdler’s letter states, that about six shillings a week includes the ex- 
penses of each priest at Winchester. 
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contribution. 'The money now raised is neither carried out 
of our country, nor dissipated in luxuries, but returns again 
to the community ; returns to our shops and to our markets, 
to procure the bare necessaries of life. 

Some have objected to the difference of religion of those 
tor whom we solicit. Such an objection hardly deserves a 
serious answer. Surely, if the superstitious Tartar hopes to 
become possessed of the courage and talents of the enemy he 
slays, the Christian is not afraid of catching, or of propaga- 
ting, the error of the sufferer he relieves. Christian charity 
is of no party. We plead not for their faith, but for their 
wants. But while we affirm, that it is not for their Popery, 
but their poverty, for which we solicit; yet let the more scru- 
pulous, who look for desert as well as distress in the objects 
of their bounty, bear in mind, that if these men could have 
sacrificed their conscience to their convenience, they had not 
now been in this country; and if we wish for proselytes, who 
knows but it may be the first step towards their conversion, 


if we show them the purity of owr religion, by the beneficence 


of our actions? 

If you will_permit me to press upon you such high motives 
(and it were to be wished that in every action we were to be 
influenced only by the highest), perhaps no act of bounty to 
which you may be called out, can ever come so immediately, 
and so literally, under that solemn and affecting description, 
which will be recorded in the great day of account—“<I was 
a stranger, and ye took me in.” * 


* This appeal in the cause of humanity brought upon the author a torrent of 
abuse, in a pamphlet, bearing the title of  Gideon’s Cake of Barley Meal. A 
Letter to the Rev. Wm. Romaine, on his preaching for the Emigrant Popish 
Clergy; with some Strictures on Mrs. Hannah More’s Remarks, published for 
their Benefit.” Of the spirit in which this libel was written, an idea may be 
formed from the choice epithets applied to Mrs. More, who is called “ a wolf in 
a fine sheep-skin,” and the “ notorious daughter of the father of lies!” 
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THE SPEECH OF M. DUPONT. 


Che following SprEcH was made in the National Convention at Paris, on tne 
14th of December, 1792, in a debate on the subject of establishing Public 
Schools for the Education of Youth, by Citizen Dupont ; and as the doctrines 
contained in it were received with unanimous applause, it may be fairly 
considered as an exposition of the Creed of that Assembly. 


““Wuat! Thrones are overturned! Sceptres broken! Kings ex- 
pire! And yet the altars of God remain! Tyrants, in outrage to 
nature, continue to burn an impious incense on those altars! The 
thrones that have been reversed, have left these altars naked, unsup- 
ported, and tottering. A single breath of enlightened reason will now 
be sufficient to make them disappear; and if humanity is under obli- 
gations to the French nation for the first of these benefits, the fall of 
kings, can it be doubted but that the French people, now sovereign, 
will be wise enough, in like manner, to overthrow those altars and 
those Idols to which those kings have hitherto made them subject? 
Nature and Reason, these ought to be the gods of men! These are 
my gods! Admire nature—cultivate reason. And you, Legislators, 
if you desire that the French people should be happy, make haste to 
propagate these principles, and to teach them in your primary schools, 
instead of those fanatical principles which have hitherto been taught. 
The tyranny of kings was confined to make their people miserable in 
this life—but those other tyrants, the priests, extend their dominion 
into another, of which they have no other idea than of eternal punish- 
ments; a doctrine which some men have hitherto had the good nature 
to believe. But the moment of the catastrophe is come—all these 
prejudices must fall at the same time. We must destroy them, or they 
will destroy us. For myself, I honestly avow to the Convention, J 
am an Atheist! But I defy a single individual, amongst the twenty- 
four millions of Frenchmen, to make against me any well-grounded 
reproach. I doubt whether the Christians or the Catholics, of which 
the last speaker, and those of his opinion, have been talking to us, can 
make the same challenge. There is another consideration—Paris has 
had great losses. It has been deprived of the commerce of luxury ; of 
that factitious splendor which was found at courts, and invited stran- 
gers hither. Well! we must repair these losses.—Let me, then, rep- 
resent to you the times, that are fast approaching, when our philoso- 
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phers, whose names are celebrated throughout Europe, Petion,” 
Syeyes,t Condorcet,t and others, surrounded in our Pantheon, as the 
Greek philosophers were at Athens, with a crowd of disciples coming 
from all parts of Europe, walking like the Peripatetics, and teaching— 
this man, the system of the universe, and developing the progress of 
all human knowledge ; that, perfectioning the social system, and show- 
ing, in our decree of the 17th of June, 1789, the seeds of the insurrec- 
tions of the 14th of July and the 10th of August, and of all those insur- 
rections which are spreading with such rapidity throughout Europe— 
so that these young strangers, on their return to their respective coun- 
tries, may spread the same lights, and may operate, for the happiness 
of mankind, similar revolutions throughout the world.” 


(Numberless applauses arose, almost throughout the whole Assem- 
bly, and in the galleries.) 


* Jerome Petion, a French advocate, and deputy in the National Assembly ; 
where he proposed, at the beginning of the revolution, to suppress these words 
in the royal title, “‘ By the grace of God.” He afterwards became mayor of 
Paris ; and it was in his administration, that the massacre of the 2d of September, 


ht 


1792, occurred. In the reign of terror, as it was called, he was obliged to fly, ° 


and perished by famine in a field ; where his body was found half devoured by 
birds of prey. 

+ The Abbé Syeyes distinguished himself, at the beginning of the revolution in 
1789, by his active opposition to the council; and, wonderful to relate, he 
weathered all the changes that ensued, by his cowardice, policy, and tergiver 
sation. He lived to see monarchical government reéstablished in the person 
of Napoleon, and died in peace. 

$ Marie Jean, Marquis de Condorcet, one of the first mathematicians in Eu- 
rope. He took an early part in the revolution ; but when Robespierre became 
the ascendant, Condorcet took to flight, and, on being captured, poisoned him- 
self, to avoid the guillotine. He was a determined atheist. 


REMARKS 


THE SPEECH OF M. DUPONT, 


ON THE SUBJECTS OF 


RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


Ir is presumed that it may not be thought unseasonable, at 
this critical time, to offer to the public, and especially to the 
more religious part of it, a few slight observations, occasioned 
by the late famous speech of M. Dupont, which exhibits the 
confession of faith of a considerable number of the French 
National Convention. ‘Though the speech itself has been 
pretty generally read, yet it was thought necessary to prefix 
it to these remarks, lest such as have not already perused it 
might, from an honest reluctance to credit the existence of 
such principles, dispute its authenticity, and accuse the re- 
marks, if unaccompanied by the speech, of a spirit of invec- 
tive and unfair exaggeration. At the same time it must be 
confessed, that its impiety is so monstrous, that many good 
men were of opinion it ought not to be made familiar to the 
minds of Englishmen ; for there are crimes with which even 
the imagination should never come in contact, and which it 
is almost safer not to controvert than to detail. 

But, as an ancient nation intoxicated their slaves, and then 
exposed them before their children, in order to increase their 
horror of intemperance, so it is hoped that this piece of im- 
piety may be placed in such a light before the eyes of the 
Christian reader, that, in proportion as his devestation is 
raised, his faith, instead of being shaken, will be only so much 
the more strengthened. 

This celebrated speech, though delivered in an assembly 
of politicians, is not on a question of politics, but on one as 
superior to all political considerations as the soul is to the 
body; as eternity is totime. The object of this oration is 
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not to dethrone kings, but Hmm by whom kings reign. It 
does not excite the cry of indignation in the orator that 
Louis the Sixteenth reigns, but that “the Lord God Omnipo- 
tent reigneth.” 

Nor is this the declaration of some obscure and anonymous 
person, but it is an exposition of the creed of a public leader. 
It is not a sentiment hinted in a journal, hazarded in a pam- 
phlet, or thrown out at a disputing club, but it is the implied 
faith of the rulers of a great nation. 

Little notice would have been due to this famous speech, 
if it had conveyed the sentiments of only one vain orator ; but 
it should be observed, that it was heard, received, applauded, 
with two or three exceptions only—a fact which you, who 
have scarcely believed in the existence of atheism, will 
hardly credit, and which, for the honor of the eighteenth 
century, it is hoped that our posterity will reject as totally 
incredible. 

A love of liberty, generous in its principle, inclines some 
well-meaning but mistaken men still to favor the proceedings 


of the National Convention of France. They do fiot yet per- © 


ceive, that the licentious wildness which has been excited in 
that country, is destructive of all true happiness, and no 
more resembles liberty than the tumultuous joys of the 
drunkard resemble the cheerfulness of a sober and well-reg- 
ulated mind. 

To those who do not know of what strange inconsistencies 
man is made up; who have not considered how some per- 
sons, having at first been hastily and heedlessly drawn in as 
approvers, by a sort of natural progression, soon become 
principals; to those who have never observed: by what a 
variety of strange associations in the mind, opinions that 
seem the most irreconcilable meet at some unsuspected turn- 
ing, and come to be united in the same man ;—to all such it 
may appear quite incredible, that well-meaning and even 
pious people should continue to applaud the principles of a 
set of men who have publicly made known their intention of 
abolishing Christianity, as far as the demolition of altars, 
priests, temples, and institutions, can abolish it. As to the 
religion itself, this also they may traduce and reject; but we 


know, from the comfortable promise of an authority. still } 


- sacred in this country at least, that ‘the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” 
Let me not be misunderstood by those to whom these slight. 


remarks are principally addressed; by that class of well- — 
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intentioned but ill-judging people, who favor at least, if they do 
not adopt, the prevailing sentiments of the new republic. 
You are not here accused of being the wilful abettors of in- 
fidelity. God forbid! “We are persuaded better things of 
you, and things which accompany salvation.” But this ignis 
fatuus of liberty and universal brotherhood, which the French 
are madly pursuing, with the insignia of freedom in one hand, 
and the bloody bayonet in the other, has bewitched your 
senses, is misleading your steps, and betraying you to ruin. 
You are gazing at a meteor raised by the vapors of vanity, 
which these wild and infatuated wanderers are pursuing to 
their destruction ; and though, for a moment, you mistake it 
for a heaven-born light, which leads to the perfection of hu- 
man freedom, you will, should you join in the mad pur- 
suit, soon discover that it will conduct you over dreary wilds 
and sinking bogs, only to plunge you in deep and inevitable 
destruction. 

Much, very much, is to be said in vindication of your fa- 
voring, in the first instance, their political projects. The 
cause they took in hand seemed to be the great cause of hu- 
man kind. Its very name insured its popularity. What 
‘English heart did not exult at the demolition of the Bastile? 
What lover of his species did not triumph in the warm hope, 
that one of the finest countries in the world would soon be 
one of the most free? Popery and despotism, though chained 
by the gentle influence of Louis the Sixteenth, had actually 
slain their thousands. Little was it then imagined, that 
anarchy and atheism, the monsters who were about to suc- 
ceed them, would soon slay their ten thousands. If we can- 
not regret the defeat of the two former tyrants, what must 
they be who can triumph in the mischiefs of the two latter ? 
Who, I say, that had a head to reason, or a heart to feel, did 
not glow with the hope, that from the ruins of tyranny, and 
the rubbish of Popery, a beautiful and finely-framed edifice 
would in time have been constructed, and that ours would 
not have been the only country in which the patriot’s fair 
idea of well-understood liberty, the politician’s view of a 
perfect constitution, together with the establishment of a pure 
and reasonable, a sublime and rectified Christianity, might 
be realized ? . 

But, alas! it frequently happens, that the wise and good 
are not the most adventurous in attacking the mischiefs 
which they are the first to perceive and lament. With a 
timidity in some respects virtuous, they fear attempting any 
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thing which may possibly aggravate the evils they deplore, or 
put to hazard the blessings they already enjoy. They dread 
plucking up the wheat with the tares, and are rather apt, with 
a spirit of hopeless resignation, 


——— To bear the ills they have 
Than fly to others that they know not of. 


While sober-minded and considerate men, therefore, sat 
mourning over this complicated mass of error, and waited till 
God, in his own good time, should open the blind eyes, the 
vast scheme of reformation was left to that set of rash and 
presumptuous adventurers, who are generally watching how — 
they may convert public grievances to their own personal 
account. It was undertaken, not upon the broad basis of a 
wise and well-digested scheme, of which all the parts should 
contribute to the perfection of one consistent whole: it was 
carried on, not by those steady measures, founded on rational 
deliberation, which are calculated to accomplish so important 
an end; not with a temperance which indicated a sober love 
of law, or a sacred regard for religion; but with the most 
extravagant lust of power, with the most inordinate vanity 
which, perhaps, ever instigated human measures—a lust of 
power which threatens to extend its desolating influence 
over the whole globe; a vanity of the same destructive 
species with that which stimulated the celebrated incendiary 
of Ephesus, who being weary of his native obscurity and in- 
significance, and preferring infamy to oblivion, could con- 
trive no other road to fame and immortality, than that of set- 
ting fire to the exquisite temple of Diana. He was remem-~ 
bered, indeed, as he desired to be, but it was only to be exe- 
crated ; while the seventh wonder of the world lay prostrate 
through his crime. 

But too often that daring boldness which excites admira- 
tion, is not energy, is not virtue, is not genius. It is blind- 
ness in the judgment ; is vanity in the heart. Strong and un- 
precedented measures, plans instantaneously conceived, and as 
rapidly executed, argue, not ability, but arrogance. A mind 
continually driven out in quest of presumptuous novelties, is 
commonly a mind void of real resources within, and incapable 
of profiting from observation without. Sure principles cannot 
be ascertained without experiment; and experiment requires 
more time than the sanguine can spare, and more patience 
than the vain possess. In the crude speculations of these 
rash reformists, few obstructions occur. It is like taking a 
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journey, not on a road, but on a map. Difficulties are un- 
seen, or are kept in the back-ground. Impossibilities are 
smothered, or rather, they are not suffered to be born. N othing 
is felt but the ardor of enterprise; nothing is seen but the 
certainty of success. Whereas, if difficulties grow out of 
sober experiment, the disappointments attending them gen- 
erate humility; the failures inseparable from the best cen- 
certed human undertakings, serve at once to multiply re- 
sources, and to excite self-distrust; while ideal projectors, 
and actual demolishers, are the most conceited of mortals. It 
never occurs to them that those defects of old institutions, on 
which they frame their objections, are equally palpable to all 
other men. It never occurs to them, that phrensy can de- 
molish faster than wisdom can build; that pulling down the 
strongest edifice is far more easy than the reconstruction of 
the meanest; that the most ignorant laborer is competent to 
the one, while for the other, the skill of the architect, and 
the patient industry of the workman, must unite; that a 
sound judgment will profit by the errors of our predecessors, 
as well as by their excellencies; that there is a retrospective 
wisdom, to which much of our prospective wisdom owes its 
pirth ; and that, after all, neither the perfection pretended 
fo, nor the pride which accompanies the pretension, “is 
made for man.” 

It is the same overruling vanity which operates in their 
politics and in their religion, which makes Kersaint * boast 
of carrying his destructive projects from the Tagus to the 
Brazils, and from Mexico to the shores of the Ganges; which 
makes him menace to outstrip the enterprises of the most 
extravagant hero of romance, and almost undertake, with the 
marvellous celerity of the nimble-footed Fuck, 


To put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes.— 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


It is the same vanity, still the master-passion in the bosom 
of a Frenchman, which leads Dupont and Manuel to under- 
take, in their orations, to abolish the Sabbath, to exterminate 
the priesthood, to erect a pantheon for the world, to restore 
the Peripatetic philosophy ; and, in short, to revive every thing 
of ancient Greece, except the pure taste, the profound wis- 


* See his speech enumerating their intended projects-——[Armand Gui Simon, 
Count de Kersaint, was a commander in the French navy. He was at first a 
jiolent revolutionist, but afterwards became more moderate, and suffered on 
he scaffold, in December, 1793.—En.] 
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dom, the love of virtue, the veneration of the laws, and that 
high degree of reverence which even virtuous pagans pro- 
fessed for the Deity. 

It is the same spirit of novelty, and the same hostility to 
established opinions, which dictated the preposterous and 
impious doctrine, that death is an eternal sleep. 'The proph- 
ets and apostles assert the contrary. David expressly says, 
“When I awake up after thy likeness, I shall be satisfied ; ” 
implying, that our true life will begin at our departure out of 
this world. The destruction or dissolution of the body will be 
the revival, not the death, of the soul. It is to the living the 
apostle says, ‘‘ Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
pEAD, and Christ shall give thee light.” 

It is surely to be charged to the inadequate and wretched 
hands into which the work of reformation fell, and not to the 
impossibility of amending the civil and religious institutions 
of France, that all has succeeded so ill. It cannot be denied, 
perhaps, that a reforming spirit was wanted in that country; 
their government was not more despotic than their church 
was superstitious and corrupt. 

But though this is readily granted, and though it may be 
unfair to blame those who, in the first outset of the French 
revolution, rejoiced even on religious motives, yet it is aston- 
ishing, how any pious person, even with all the blinding 
power of prejudice, can think without horror of the 
present state of France. It is no less wonderful, how any 
rational man could, even in the beginning of the revolution, 
transfer that reasoning, however just it might be, when ap- 
plied to France, to the case of England. For what can be 
more unreasonable than to draw from different, and even 
opposite premises, the same conclusion? Must a revolution 
be equally necessary in the case of two sorts of government, 
and two sorts of religion, which are ‘the very reverse of each 
other ; opposite in their genius, unlike in their fundamental 
principles, and completely different in each of their compo- 
nent parts?’ 

That despotism, priestcraft, intolerance, and superstition, 
are terrible evils, no candid Christian, it is presumed, willl 
deny; but, blessed be God, though these mischiefs are not 
yet entirely banished from the face of the earth, they have 
scarcely any existence in this happy country. : 

To guard against a real danger, and to cure actual abuses, 
of which the existence has been first plainly proved, by the 
application of a suitable remedy, requires diligence as well 
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as courage; observation as well as genius; patience and tem- 
perance as well as zeal and spirit. It requires the union of 
that clear head and sound heart, which constitute the true 
patriot. But to conjure up fancied evils, or even greatly to 
aggravate real ones, and then to exhaust our labor in combat- 
ing them, is the characteristic of a distempered imagination 
and an ill-governed spirit. 

Romantic crusades, the ordeal trial, drowning of witches, 
the torture, and the inquisition, have been justly reprobated 
as the foulest stains of the respective periods in which, to the 
‘disgrace of human reason, they existed; but would any man 
be rationally employed, who should now stand up gravely to 
declaim against these as the predominating mischiefs of the 
present century? Even the whimsical knight of La Mancha 
himself would not fight windmills-that were pulled. down; 
yet I will venture to say, that the above-named evils are at 
present little more chimerical than some of those now so bit- 
terly complained of among us. It is not, as Dryden said, 
when one of his works was unmercifully abused, that the 
piece has not faults enough in it, but the critics have not had 
the wit to fix upon the right ones. 

It is allowed that, as a nation, we do not want faults; but 
our political critics err in the objects of their censure. They 
say little of those real and pressing evils resulting from our 
own corruption; of that depravity which constitutes the actual 
miseries of life; while they gloomily speculate upon a thou- 
sand imaginary political grievances, and fancy that the refor- 
mation of our rulers and our legislators is all that is wanting 
to make us a happy people. Alas! 


How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure. 


The principles of just and equitable government were, 
perhaps, never more fully established, nor was public justice 
ever more exactly administered. Pure and undefiled religion 
was never laid more open to all, than at this day. I wish I 
could say we were a religious people; but this at least may 
be safely asserted, that the great truths of religion were never 
better understood ; that Christianity was never more com- 
pletely stripped from all its encumbrances and disguises, or 
more thoroughly purged from human infusions, and from 
whatever is debasing in human institutions, than it is at this 
day, in this country. : 

In vain we look around us to discover the ravages of reli- 
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gious tyranny, or the triumphs of priestcraft or superstition. 
Who attempts to impose any yoke upon our reason? Who 
seeks to put any blind on the eyes of the most illiterate? Who 
fetters the judgment, or enslaves the conscience, of the mean- 
est of our Protestant brethren? Nay, such is the power of 
pure Christianity, that genuine Christianity which is exhibit- 
ed in our liturgy, to enlighten the understanding, as well as 
to reform the heart, and such are the advantages which the 
most abject in this country possess for enjoying its privileges, 
that the poorest peasant among us, if he be as religious as 
multitudes of his station really are, has clearer ideas of God 
and his own soul, purer notions of that true liberty wherewith 
Christ has made him free, than the mere disputer of this 
world, though he possess every splendid advantage which edu- 
cation, wisdom, and genius can bestow. I am not speaking 
either of a perfect form of government, or a perfect church 
establishment, because I am speaking of institutions which 
are human; and the very idea of their being human, involves 
also the idea of imperfection. But I am speaking of the 
best constituted government, and the best constituted na- 
tional church, with which the history of mankind is yet ac- 
quainted. Time, that silent instructer, and experience, that 
great rectifier of the judgment, will more and more discover to 
us what is wanting to the perfection of both. And, if we may 
trust to the active genius of Christian liberty, and to that 
liberal and candid spirit which is the characteristic of the 
age we live in, there is little doubt but that a temperate and 
well-regulated zeal will, at a convenient season, correct 
whatsoever sound policy shall suggest as wise and expedient 
to be corrected. 

If there are errors in the church,—and it does not, perhaps, 
require the sharp-sightedness of a keen opposer to discover 
that there are,—there is, at least, nothing like fierce intoler- 
ance, or spiritual usurpation. A fiery zeal, and an unchari- 
table bigotry, might have furnished matter for a well-deserved 
ecclesiastical philippic in other times; but thanks to the 
temper of the present day, unless we conjure up a spirit of 
religious chivalry, and sally forth in quest of imaginary evils, 
we shall not apprehend any danger from persecution or en- 
thusiasm. If grievances there are, they do not appear to be 
those which result from polemic pride and rigid bigotry, but 
are of a kind far different. 

If the warm sun of prosperity has unhappily produced its 
too common effect, in relaxing the vigor of religious exertion; 
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if, in too many instances, security has engendered sloth, and 
affluence produced dissipation; let us implore the divine 
grace, that the present alarming crisis may rouse the careless, 
and quicken the supine; that our pastors may be convinced, 
that the church has less to fear from external violence than 
from internal decay; nay, that even the violence of attack is 
often really beneficial, by exciting that activity which enables 
us to repel danger ; and that increase of diligence is the truest 
accession of strength. May they be convinced, that the love 
of power, with which their enemies, perhaps unjustly, accuse 
them, is not more fatal than the love of pleasure; that no 
Stoutness of orthodoxy in opinion can atone for a too close as- 
similation with the manners of the world; that heresy without 
is less to be dreaded than indifference from within; that the 
most regular clerical education, the most scrupulous attention 
to forms, and even the strictest conformity to the established 
discipline and opinions of the church, will avail but little 
to the enlargement of Christ’s kingdom, without a strict spirit 
of personal watchfulness, habitual self-denial, and laborious 
exertion. 

Though it is not here intended to animadvert on any polit- 
ical complaint which is not in some sort connected with reli- 
yion, yet it is presumed it may not be thought quite foreign 
to the present purpose to remark, that among the reigning 
complaints against our civil administration, the most plausible 
seems to be that excited by the supposed danger of an inva- 
sion on the liberty of the press. Were this apprehension well 
founded, we should indeed be threatened by one of the most 
grievous misfortunes that can befall a free country. The 
liberty of the press is not only a most noble privilege itself, 
but the guardian of all our other liberties and privileges, and, 
notwithstanding the abuse which has lately been made of this 
valuable possession, yet every man of a sound, unprejudiced 
mind is well aware that true liberty of every kind is scarcely 
nferior in importance to any object for which human activity 
van contend. Nay, the very abuse of a good, often makes us 
nore sensible of the value of the good itself. Fair and well- 
yroportioned Freedom will ever retain all her native beauty 
0 a judicious eye, nor will the genuine loveliness of her form 
ye the less prized for our having lately contemplated the dis- 
orted features and false coloring of her caricature, as pre- 
ented to us by the daubing hand of Gallic patriots. 

- But highly as the freedom of the press ought to be valued, 
vould it really be so very heavy a misfortune, if corrupt and 


inflaming publications, calculated to destroy that virtue which 
every good man is anxious to preserve, that peace which every 
honest man is struggling to secure, should, just at this alarm- 
ing period, be somewhat difficult to be obtained? Would 
it be so very grievous a national calamity, if the crooked 
progeny of treason and blasphemy should find it a little incon- 
venient to venture forth from their lurking-holes, and range 
abroad in open day? Is the cheapness of poison, or the fa- 
cility with which it may be obtained, to be reckoned among 
the real advantages of medicinal repositories? And can the 
easiness of access to seditious or atheistical writings be seri- 
ously numbered among the substantial blessings of any coun- 
try? Would France, at this day, have had much solid cause 
of regret, if most of the writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
d’Alembert (the prolific seed of their wide-spreading tree), 
had found more difficulty in getting into the world, or been 
less profusely circulated when in it? And might not England 
at this moment have been just as happy in her ignorance, if 
the famous orations of Citizen Dupont, and Citizen Manuel, 
had been confined to their own enlightened and philosophical 
countries ? * 

To return to these orations:—We have often, in out 
own nation, seen and deplored the mischiefs of irreligion, 
arising incidentally from a neglected or an abused education. 
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* Extract from Mons. Manuel’s Letter to the National Convention, dated Janu 
ary 26, 1793. ‘ 

“The priests of a republic are its magistrates; the law its gospel. What 
mission can be more august than that of the instructers of youth, who, havin, 
themselves escaped from the hereditary prejudice of all sects, point out to the 
human race their inalienable rights, founded upon that sublime wisdom whieh 
pervades all nature? -Religious faith, impressed on the mind of an infant seven 
years old, will lead to perfect slavery; for dogmas at that age are only arbi 
trary commands. Ah! what is belief, without examination, without conviction 4 
It renders men either melancholy or mad, &c. 

“Legislators! Virtue wants neither temples nor synagogues. It is not from 
priests we learn to do good or noble actions. _ No religion must be taught in 
schools which are to be national ones. ‘To prescribe one, would be to prefer il 
to all others. There history must speak of sects, as she speaks of other event 
It would become your wisdom, perhaps, to order that the pupils of the republl 
should not enter the temples before the age of seventeen. Reason must not be 
taken by surprise, &c. Hardly were children born, before they fell into the 
hands of priests, who first blinded their eyes, and then delivered them over 
kings. Wherever kings cease to govern, priests must cease to educate.” ; 

[Louis Pierre Manuel was the son of a potter, at Montargis; he had td 
education in the college of Paris. He became a zealous member of the society 
of Jacobins, and was the first to propose the imprisonment. of the king. Th 
Christian fortitude of the royal sufferer, however, touched the conscjence 0 
Manuel, and he voted for the banishment of Louis; which gave such offence tc 
ais colleagues, that they. sent him to the scaffold shortly afterwards—Ep.] 
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Bat what mischiefs will not irreligion produce, when, in the 
projected schools of France, as announced to us by the two 
metaphysical legislators above-mentioned, impiety shall be 
taught by system? when out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings, the monstrous opinions, exhibited by Dupont and 
Manuel, shall be perfected? when the fruits of atheism, drop- 
ping from their newly-planted tree of iiberty, shall pollute 
the very fountains of knowledge? when education, being 
poisoned in all her springs, the rising generation will be taught 
to look on atheism as decorous, and Christianity as eccentric? 
when atheism shall be considered as a proof of accomplished 
breeding, and religion as the stamp of a vulgar education? 
when the regular course of obedience to masters and tutors 
will consist in renouncing the hope of everlasting happiness, 
and in deriding the idea of future punishment? when every 
man and every child, in conformity with the principles pro- 
fessed in the Convention, shall presume to say with his 
tongue, what hitherto even the fool has only dared to say in 
his heart,— That there is no God?* 

Christianity, which involves the whole duty of man, divides 
that duty into two portions—the love of God, and the love 
of our neighbor. Now, as these two principles have their 
being from the same source, and derive their vitality from 
their union, so impiety furnishes the direct converse—that 
atheism, which destroys all belief in, and of course cuts off 
all love of, and communion with God, disqualifies for the due 
performance of the duties of civil and social life. There is, 
in its way, the same consistency, agreement, and uniformity, 
between the principles which constitute an infidel and a 
bad member of society, as there is between giving “glory 
to God in the highest,” and exercising ‘‘ peace and good 
will to men.” 

_ My fellow Christians! This is not a strife of words, this 
is not a controversy about opinions of comparatively small 


_*Tt is a remarkable circumstance, that though the French are continually 
binding themselves by oaths, they have not mentioned the name of Gop in any 
oath which has been invented since the revolution. It may also appear curious 
to the English reader, that though in almost all the addresses of congratulation, 
which were sent by the associated clubs from this country to the National Con- 
vention, the success of the French arms was, in part, ascribed to Divine Provi- 
dence, yet in none of the answers was the least notice ever taken of this. And 
show how the same spirit spreads itself among every description of men in 
France, their admiral Latouche, after havin described the dangers to which 
his ship was exposed in a storm, says,—“ We owe our existence to the tutelary 
Genius which watches over the destiny of the French republic, and the defend- 
ess of liberty and equality.” 
mm 9VOL. Vv. >- 13 
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importance, such as you have been accustomed at home to 
hear even good men dispute upon, when, perhaps, they would 
have acted a more wise and amiable part, had they remained 
silent, sacrificing their mutual differences on the altar of 

Christian charity. But this bold renunciation of the first 

great fundamental article of faith, this daring rejection of the 
supreme Creator and Ruler of the, world, is laying the axe 

and striking with a vigorous stroke at the root of all human 

happiness ; it is tearing up the very foundation of human 

hope, and extirpating every true principle of human excel- 

lence. It is annihilating the very existence of virtue, by 

annihilating its motives, its sanctions, its. obligations, its ob- 
_ject, and its end. 

That atheism will be the favored and the popular tenet in 
France seems highly probable ; whilst, in that wild contempt 
of all religion, which has lately had the arrogance to call it- 
self toleration, it is not improbable that Christianity itself 
may be tolerated in that country, as a sect not persecuted 
perhaps, but derided. It is, however, far from clear that this 
will be the case, if the new doctrines should become gener- 
ally prevalent. Atheists are not without their bigotry; they 
too have their spirit of exclusion and monopoly in a degree 
not inferior to the most superstitious monks. And that. very 
spirit of intolerance, which is now so much the object of their 
invective, would, probably, be no less the rule of their prac- 
tice, if their will should ever be backed by power. It is true 
that Voltaire, and the other great apostles of infidelity, have 
employed all the acuteness of their wit to convince us that 
irreligion never persecutes. To prove this, every art of false 
citation, partial extract, suppressed evidence, and gross mis- 
representation has been put in practice. But if this unsup- 
ported assertion were true, then Polycarp, Ignatius, Justin, 
Cyprian, and Basil did not suffer for the faith once delivered 
to the saints; then the famous Christian apologists, most of 
them learned converts from the pagan philosophy, idly em- 
ployed their zeal to abate a clamor which did not exist, and 
to propitiate emperors who did not persecute; then Tacitus, 
Trajan, Pliny, and Julian, those bitter enemies to Christian- 
ity, are suborned witnesses on her side; then ecclesiastical 
history is a series of falsehoods, and the Book of Martyrs a 
legend of romance.* ? 


* It may be objected here, that this is not applicable to the state of France; 
for that the Roman emperors were not atheists or deists, but polytheists, with 
an established religion. To this it may be answered, that modern infidels nat 
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That one extravagant mischief should produce its opposite, 
is agreeable to the ordinary course of human events ; that to 
the credulity of a dark and superstitious religion, a wanton 
contempt of all decency, and an unbridled profaneness, 
should succeed ; that to a government absolutely despotic, an 
utter abhorrence of all restraint and subordination should 
follow—though it is deplorable, yet it is not strange. The 
human mind, in flying from the extreme verge of one error, 
seldom stops till she has reached the opposite extremity. She 
generally passes by with a lofty disdain the obvious truth which 
lies directly in her road, and which is, indeed, commonly to 
be found in the midway between the error she is flying from 
and the error she is pursuing. 

Is it a breach of Christian charity to conclude, from a 
view of the present state of the French, that since that de- 
luded people have given up God, God, by a righteous retri- 
bution, seems to have renounced them for a time, and to 
have given them over to their own hearts’ lusts, to work ini- 
quity with greediness? If such is their present career, what 
is likely to be their appointed end? How fearfully appli- 
cable to them seems that awful denunciation against an an- 
cient offending people, ‘‘ The Lord shall smite thee with 
madness, and blindness, and astonishment of heart” ! 

It is no part of the present design to enter into a detail of 
their political conduct ; but I cannot omit to remark, that the 
very man in their long list of kings, who seemed best to have 
deserved their assumed appellation of most Christian, was also 
most favorable to their acquisition of liberty :* his modera- 
tion and humanity facilitated their plans, and increased their 
power, which, with unparalleled ingratitude, they employed 
to degrade his person and character in the eyes of mankind, 
by the blackest and most detestable arts, and at length to 
terminate his calamities by a crime which has excited the grief 
and indignation of all Europe. 

On the trial and murder of that most unfortunate king, 
and on the inhuman proceedings which accompanied them, 
[ shall purposely avoid dwelling, for it is not the design of 
these remarks to excite the passions. I will only say, that so 
monstrous has been the inversion of all order, law, humanity, 


.e ten pagan persecutions, but accuse Christianity of being the only 
Be ccctiee scligion spire e affirm, that only those who er embrace it dis- 
over a spirit of toleration. : 
* Of this the French themselves were so well persuaded, that the title of 
‘Restorateur de la Liberté Francoise,” was solemnly given to Louis the Six- 
eenth by the Constituent Assembly. 
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justice, received opinion, good faith, and religion, that the 
conduct of his bloody executioners seems to have exhibited 
the most scrupulous conformity with the principles announced 
in the speeches we have been considering. In this one in- 
stance we must not call the French an inconsequent people. 
Savage brutality, rapine, treason, and murder, have been 
the noxious fruit gathered from these thorns; the baneful 
produce of these thistles. An overturn of all morals has 
been the well-proportioned offspring of a subversion of 
all principle. 

But, notwithstanding the consistency, in this instance, be 
tween cause and consequence, so new and surprising have 
been the turns in their extraordinary projects, that to foretell 
what their next enterprise would be from what their last has 
been, has long baffled all calculation, has long bid defiance 
to all conjecture. Analogy from history, the study of past 
events, and an investigation of present principles and pas- 
sions, judgment, memory, comparison, combination, and de- 
duction, afford human sagacity but very slender assistance in 
its endeavors to develop their future plans. We have not 
even the data of consistent wickedness on which to build ra- 
tional conclusions. Their crimes, though visibly connected 
by uniform depravity, are yet so surprisingly diversified by 
interfering absurdities, as to furnish no ground on which rea- 
sonable argument can be founded. Nay, such is their in- 
credible eccentricity, that it is hardly extravagant to affirm, 
that improbability is become rather an additional reason for 
expecting any given_event to take place. ’ 

But let us,in this yet happy country, learn at least one— 
great and important truth, from the errors of this distracted 
people. Their conduct has awfully illustrated a position 
which is not the less sound for having been often contro- 
verted, that no degree of wit and learning, no progress in com- 
merce, no advances in the knowledge of nature, or in the em- 
bellishments of art, can ever thoroughly tame that savage, the 
natural human heart, without revicion. The arts of social 
life may give sweetness to manners, and grace to language, 
and induce, in some degree, a respect for justice, truth, and 
humanity ; but attainments derived from such inferior causes 
are no more than the semblance and the shadow of the quali- 
ties derived from pure Christianity. Varnish is an extraneous 
ornament ; but true polish is a proof of the solidity of the body 
on whose surface it is produced. It depends greatly on the 
nature of the substance; is not superinduced by accidental 
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causes, but in a good measure proceeds from internal 
soundness. 

The poets of that classic country, whose style, sentiments, 
manners, and religion, the French’'so affectedly labor to imi- 
tate, have left keen and biting satires on the Roman vices 
Against the late proceedings in France, no satirist need em- 
ploy his pen; that of the historian will be quite sufficient. 
Truth will be the severest satire; fact will put fable out of 
countenance ; and the crimes which are usually held up to our 
abhorrence, and are rejected for their exaégeration, in works 
_ of invention, will be regarded as flat and feeble by those who 

shall peruse the records of the tenth of August, of the 
second and third of September, and of the twenty-first of 
January. 

If the same astonishing degeneracy in taste, principle, and 
practice, should ever come to flourish among us, Britain may 
still live to exult in the desolation of her cities, and in the 
destruction of her finest monuments of art ; she may triumph 
in the peopling of the fortresses of her rocks and her forests; 
may exult in being once more restored to that glorious state 
of liberty and equality, when all subsisted by rapine and the 
chase ; when all, O enviable privilege! were equally savage, 
equally indigent, and equally naked; her sons may extol it as 
the restoration of reason, the triumph of nature, and the 
consummation of liberty, that they are again brought to feed 
on acorns instead of bread! Groves of consecrated misletoe 
may happily succeed to useless corn-fields; and Thor and 
Woden may hope once more to be invested with all their 
bloody honors. 

Let not any serious readers feel indignation, as if pains 
were ungenerously taken to involve their religious with their 
political opinions. Far be it from me to wound, unneces- 
sarily, the feelings of people, many of whom are truly esti- 
mable; but it is much to be suspected, that certain opinions 
in politics have a tendency to lead to certain opinions in reli- 
gion. Where so much is at stake, they will do well to keep 
their consciences tender; in order to which they should try 

to keep their discernment acute. They will do well to ob- 
serve, that the same restless spirit of innovation is busily oper 
ating under various, though seemingly unconnected forms; to - 
observe, that the same impatience of restraint, the same con 
tempt of order, peace, and subordination, which makes men 
bad citizens, makes them bad Christians; and that to this 
secret, but almost infallible connection between religious and 
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political sentiment, does France owe her present unparalleled 
anarchy and impiety. ; 

There are, doubtless, in that unhappy country multitudes of 
virtuous and reasonable men, who rather silently acquiesce 
in the authority of their present turbulent government, than 


embrace its principles or promote its projects from the sober’ 


conviction of their own judgment. These, together with 
those conscientious exiles whom this nation so honorably 
protects, may yet live to rejoice in the restoration of true 
liberty and solid péace to their native country, when light 
and order shall spring from the present darkness and confu- 
sion, and the reign of chaos shall be no more. 

May I be permitted a short digression on the subject of 
the conduct of Great Britain to these exiles? It shall only 
be to remark, that all the boasted conquests of our Edwards 
and our Henrys over the French nation, do not confer such 
substantial glory on our own country, as she derives from 
having received, protected, and supported, among innu- 
merable multitudes of other sufferers, at a time, and under 


circumstances so peculiarly disadvantageous to herself, three’ 


thousand priests, of a nation habitually her enemy, and of a 
religion intolerant and hostile to her own. This is the solid 
triumph of true Christianity ; and it is worth remarking, that 
the deeds which poets and historians celebrate as rare and 
splendid actions, which they record as sublime instances of 
greatness of soul, in the heroes of the pagan world, are but 
the ordinary and habitual virtues which occur in the common 
course of action among Christians ; quietly performed without 


il 


effort or exertion, and with no view to renown or reward, but | 


resulting naturally and consequently from the religion to 
which they belong. 

So predominating is the power of an example we have 
once admired, and set up as a standard of imitation, and so 
fascinating has been the ascendency of the Convention over 
the minds of those whose approbation of French politics 
commenced ‘in the earlier periods of the revolution, that it 
extends to the most trivial circumstances. I cannot forbear 
to notice this in an instance, which, though inconsiderable 
in itself, yet ceases to be so when we view it in the light of 
a prevailing symptom of the reigning disease. 

While the fantastic phraseology of the new republic is 
such, as to be almost as disgusting to sound taste, as their 


doctrines are to sound morals, it is curious to observe how 


deeply the addresses, which have been sent to it from the 
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clubs* in this country, have been infected with it, as far, at 
least, as phrases and terms are objects of imitation. In the 
more leading points it is but justice to the French Convention 
to confess, that they are hitherto without rivals and without 
imitators ; for who can aspire to emulate that compound of 
anarchy and atheism which in their debates is mixed up with 
the pedantry of a school-boy, the jargon of a cabal, and the 
vulgarity and ill-breeding of a mob? One instance of the 
prevailing cant may suffice, where a hundred might be ad- 
duced ; and it is not the most exceptionable. To demolish 
_ every existing law and establishment ; to destroy the fortunes 
and ruin the principles of every country into which they are 
carrying their destructive arms and their frantic doctrines; 
to untie or cut asunder every bond which holds society 
together; to impose their own arbitrary shackles where they 
succeed, and to demolish every thing where they fail—this 
desolating system, by a most unaccountable perversion of 
language, they are pleased to call by the endearing name of 
fraternization; and fraternization is one of the favorite 
terms which their admirers in this country have adopted. 
Little would a simple stranger, uninitiated in this new and 
surprising dialect, uninstructed by the political lexicographers 
of modern France, imagine that the peaceful terms of fellow- 
citizen and of brother, the winning offer of freedom and 
happiness, and the warm embrace of fraternity, were only 
watch-words, by which they, in effect, 


Cry havoc, 
And let slip the dogs of war. 


In numberless other instances, the fashionable language. 
of France at this day would be as unintelligible to the correct 
writers of the age of Louis the Fourteenth, as their fashion- 
able notions of liberty would be irreconcilable with those of 
the true revolution patriots of his great contemporary and 
victorious rival, William the Third. 

Such is, indeed, their puerile rage for novelty in the inven 
tion of new words, and the perversion of their taste in the 
use of old ones, that the celebrated Vossius, whom Christina 
of Sweden oddly complimented by saying, that he was so 
learned as not only to know whence all words came, but 
whither they were going, would, were he admitted to the hon- 
ors of a sitting, be obliged to confess, that he was equally 
puzzled to tell the one, as to foretell the other. 


* See the Collection of Addresses from England 
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If it shall please the Almighty in his anger to let loose this 
infatuated people, as a scourge for the niquities of the human 
race; if they are delegated by infinite Justice to act “as 
storm and tempest fulfilling his word;” if they are commis- 
sioned to perform the errand of the destroying lightning or 
the avenging thunder-bolt, let us try at least to extract per- 
sonal benefit from national calamity; let every one of us, 
high and low, rich and poor, enter upon this serious and 
humbling inquiry, how much his own individual offences 
have contributed to that awful aggregate of public guilt, 
which has required such a visitation. Let us carefully ex- 
amine in what proportion we have separately added to that 
common stock of abounding iniquity, the description of which 
formed the character of an ancient nation, and is so pecu- 
liarly applicable to our own—* pride, fulness of bread, and 
abundance of idleness.” Let every one of us humbly inquire, - 
in the self-suspecting language of the disciples to their Divine 
Master—‘ Lord, is it 1?” Let us learn to fear the fleets and 
armies of the enemy much less than those iniquities at home 
which this alarming dispensation may be intended to chastise.: 

The war which the French have declared against us, is 
of a kind altogether unexampled in every respect ; insomuch 
that human wisdom is baffled, when it would pretend to con- 
jecture what may be the event. But this, at least, we may 
safely say, that it is not so much the force of French bay- 
onets, as the contamination of French principles, that ought 
to excite our apprehensions. We trust, that through the 
blessing of God we shall be defended from their open hos- 
tilities, by the temperate wisdom of our rulers, and the bra- 
very of our fleets and armies ; but the domestic danger arising 
from licentious and irreligious principles among ourselves, 
can only be guarded against by the personal care and vigi- 
lance of every one of us who values religion and the good 
order of society in this world, and an eternity of happiness 
in the next. 

God grant that those who go forth to fight our battles, 
instead of being intimidated by the number of their enemies, 
may bear in mind, that ‘there is no restraint with God, to save’ 
by many or by few.” And let the meanest among us who 
remains at home, remember also, that even he may contribute | 
to the internal safety of his country, by the integrity of his 
private life; and to the success of her defenders, by follow- 
ing them with his fervent prayers. And in what war can the 
sincere Christian ever have stronger inducements, and more 
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easonable encouragement to pray for the success of his 
vountry, than in this? Without entering far into any politi- 
sal principles, the discussion of which would be in a great 
neasure foreign to the design of this little tract, it may be 
emarked, that the unchristian principle of revenge is not our 
notive to this war; conquest is not our object; nor have we 
1ad recourse to hostility, in order to effect a change in the 
nternal government of France.* The present war is un- 
loubtedly undertaken entirely on defensive principles. It is 
n defence of our king, our constitution, our religion, our 
aws, and consequently our liberty, in the sound, sober, and 
ational sense of that term. It is to defend ourselves from 
he savage violence of a crusade, made against all religion, 
is well as all government. If ever, therefore, a war was 
indertaken on the ground of selfsdefence and necessity—if 
ver men might be /iteraHy said to fight pro arts et Focts, 
his seems to be the occasion. 

The ambition of conquerors has been the source of great 
ind extensive evils ; religious fanaticism, of still greater. But 
ittle as I am disposed to become the apologist of either the 
me principle or the other, there is no extravagance in assert- 
ng, that they have seemed incapable of producing, even in 
ges, that extent of mischief, that variety of ruin, that com- 
rehensive desolation, which philosophy, falsely so called, has 
roduced in three years. 

Christians! it is not a small thing—it 7s your life. The 
estilence of irreligion, which you detest, will insinuate itself 
mperceptibly with those manners, phrases, and principles, 
yhich you admire and adopt. It is the humble wisdom of a 
Yhristian to shrink from the most distant approaches to sin, 
9 abstain from the very appearance of evil. If we would fly 
rom the deadly contagion of atheism, let us fly from those 
eemingly remote, but not very indirect paths which lead to 
. Let France choose this day whom she will serve ; “but, 
s for us and our houses, we will serve the Lord.”’ 

And, O gracious and long-suffering God ! before that awful 
eriod arrives, which shall exhibit the dreadful effects of such 
n education as the French nation are instituting ; before a 
ace of men can be trained up, not only without the knowl- 
dge of Thee, but in the contempt of Thy most holy law, do 
‘hou, in great mercy, change the heart of this people as the 


* See the Report of Mr. Pitt’s speech in the House of Commons on February 
}, 1793, eabacked by Woodfall. 
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heart of one man. Give them not finally over to their ow 
corrupt imaginations, to their own hearts’ lusts. But afte 
having made them a fearful example to all the nations of th 
earth, what a people can do, who have cast off the fear of 
Thee, do Thou graciously bring them back to a sense of tha 
law which they have violated, and to a participation of tha 
mercy which they have abused; so that they may happil} 
find, while the discovery can be attended with hope and con 
solation, that ‘‘ doubtless there is a reward for the righteous 
verily there is a God who judgeth the earth.” 
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SIR ELDRED OF THE BOWER; 
A LEGENDARY TALE. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Of them who, wrapped in earth so cold 
No more the smiling day shall view, 
Should many a tender tale be told, 
for many a tender thought is due. 
Langhorne 


[FIRST PRINTED 1n 1774.] 


gee Se er Mle 


O nostra Vita, ch’e si bella in vista! 

Com’ perde agevolmente in un momento, 

Quel, ch’en molt’ anni a grand pena s’acquista! 
Petrarca. 


THERE was a young and valiant knight ; 
Sir Eldred was his name; 

And never did a worthier wight 
The rank of knighthood claim. 


Where gliding Tay her streams sends forth 
To feed the neighboring wood, 

The ancient glory of the north, 
Sir Eldred’s castle stood. 


The knight was rich as knight might be 
In patrimonial wealth ; 

And rich in nature’s gifts was he— 
In youth, and strength, and health. 
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He did not think, as some have thought, 
Whom honor never crowned, 

The fame a father dearly bought 
Could make the son renowned. 


He better thought, a noble sire, 
Who gallant deeds had uone, 
To deeds of hardihood should fire 

A brave and gallant son. 


The fairest ancestry on earth 
Without desert is poor ; 

And every deed of former worth - 
Ts but a claim for more. 


Sir Eldred’s heart was ever kind, 
Alive to pity’s call ; 

A crowd of virtues graced his mind ; 
He loved and felt for all. 


When merit raised the sufferer’s name, 
He showered his bounty then ; 

And those who could not prove that claim 
He succored stili as men. 


But sacred truth the muse compels 
His errors to impart ; 

And yet the muse reluctant tells 
The fault of Eldred’s heart. 


Though mild and soft as infant love 
His fond affections melt ; 

‘Though all that kindest spirits prove 
Sir Eldred keenly felt ; 


Yet if the passions stormed his soul, 
By jealousy led on, 

The fierce resentment scorned control, 
And bore his virtues down. 


Not Thule’s waves so wildly break, 
To drown the northern shore ; 

Not Etna’s entrails fiercer shake, 
Or Scythia’s tempests roar. 
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As when, in summer’s sweetest day, 
To fan the fragrant morn, 

The sighing breezes softly stray 
O’er fields of ripened corn. 


Sudden the lightning’s blast descends, 
Deforms the ravaged fields; 

At once the various ruin blends, 
And all resistless yields. 


But when, to ciear his stormy breast, 
The sun of reason shone, 

And ebbing passions sunk to rest, 
And showed what rage had done, 


O then what anguish he betrayed! 
His shame how deep, how true! 

He viewed the waste his rage had made, 
And shuddered at the view. 


The meek-eyed dawn, in saffron robe, 
Proclaimed the opening day; 

Up rose the sun to gild the globe 
And hail the new-born May ; 


The birds their vernal notes repeat, 
And glad the thickening grove, 
And feathered partners fondly greet 

With many a song of love ; 


When pious Eldred early rose 
The Lord of all to hail, 

Who life with all its gifts bestows, 
Whose mercies never fail ! 


That done—he left his woodland glade, 


And journeyed far away ; 
He loved to court the distant shade, 
And through the lone vale stray. 


Within the bosom of a wood, 
By circling hills embraced, 
A little, modest mansion stood, 
Built bv the hand of taste: 
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While many a prouder castle fell, 
This safely did endure : 

The house where guardian virtues dwell 
Is sacred and secure. 


Of eglantine an humble fence 
Around the mansion stood, 

Which served at once to charm the sense, 
And screen an infant wood. 


The wood received an added grace, 
As pleased it bent to look, 

And viewed its ever-verdant face 
Reflected in a brook. 


The smallness of the stream did well 
The master’s fortunes show; 

But little streams may serve to tell 
The source from which they flow. 


This mansion owned an aged knight, 
And such a man was he, 

As Heaven just shows to human sight, 
To tell what man should be. 


His youth, in many a well-fought field, 
Was trained betimes to war ; 

His bosom, like a well-worn shield, 
Was graced with many a scar. 


The vigor of a green old age 
His reverend form did bear; 

And yet, alas! the warrior-sage 
Had drained the dregs of care 


And sorrow more than age can break 
And wound its hapless prey : 

*T was sorrow furrowed his firm cheek, 
And turned his bright locks gray. 


One darling daughter soothed his cares, 
A young and beauteous dame 

Sole comfort of his failing years 
And Birtha was her name. 
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Her heart a little sacred shrine, 
Where all the virtues meet ; 
And holy hope and faith divine 

Had claimed it for their seat. 


She loved to raise her fragrant bower 
Of wild and rustic taste, 

And there she screened each favorite flower 
From every ruder blast. 


And not a shrub or plant was there 
But did some moral yield; 

For wisdom, by a father’s care, 
Was found in every field. 


The trees, whose foliage fell away, 
And with the summer died, 

He thought an image of decay 
Might lecture human pride. 


While fair, perennial greens that stood, 
And braved the wintry blast, 

As types of the fair mind he viewed 
Which shall forever last. 


He taught her that the gaudiest flowers 
Were seldom fragrant found, 

But, wasted soon their little powers, 
Dropped useless on the ground ; 


While the sweet-scented rose shall last, 
And still retain its power, 

When life’s imperfect day is past, 
And beauty’s shorter hour. 


And here the virgin loved to 1ead 
Her inoffensive day ; 

And here she oft retired to read, 
And oft retired to pray. 


Embowered, she graced the woodland shades, 
From courts and cities far, 

The pride of Caledonian maids, 
The peerless northern star. : 


“ 
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As shines that bright and lucid star, 
The glory of the night, 

When, beaming through the cloudless = 
She sheds her silver light, 


So Birtha shone! But, when she spoke, 
The muse herself was heard, 

As on the ravished air she broke, 
And thus her prayer preferred :— 


“O bless thy Birtha, Power Supreme, 
In whom I live and move, 

And bless me most by blessing him 
Whom more than life I love.” 


She starts to hear a stranger’s voice, 
And, with a modest grace, 

She lifts her meek eye in surprise, 
And sees a stranger’s face: 


The stranger lost in transport stood, 
Bereft of voice and power; 

While she with equal wonder viewed 
Sir Eldred of the Bower. 


The virgin blush which spreads her cheek 
With nature’s purest dye, 

And all those dazzling beams which break 
Like morning from her eye— 


He viewed them all, and as he viewed, 
Drank deeply of delight ; 

And still his raptured eye pursued, 
And feasted on the sight. 


With silent wonder long they gazed, 
And neither silence broke ; 

At length the smothered passion blazed ; 
Enamored Eldred spoke :— 


“*( sacred virtue, heavenly power ! 
Thy wondrous force I feel : 

I gaze, I tremble, I adore, 
Yet die my love to tell. 
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*‘ My scorn has oft the dart repelled 
Which guileful beauty threw ; 

But goodness heard, and grace beheld, 
Must every heart subdue.” 


Quick on the ground her eyes were cast, 
And now as quickly raised :— 

Just then her father haply passed, 
On whom she trembling gazed. 


Good Ardolph’s eye his Birtha meets 

. With glances of delight ; 

And thus with courteous speech he greet 
The young and graceful knight :-— 


“O gallant youth, whoe’er thou art, 

' Right welcome to this place ! 

There’s something rises at my heart 
Which says I’ve seen that face.” 


“Thou generous knight,” the youth rejoined, 
“ Though little known to fame, 

I trust I bear a grateful mind— 
Sir Eldred is my name.” 


“Sir Eldred?” Ardolph loud exclaimed, 
** Renowned for worth and power? 
For valor and for virtue famed, 
Sir Eldred of the Bower? 


“Now make me grateful, righteous Heaven, 
As thou art good to me, 

Since to my aged eves ’tis giveu 
Sir Eldred’s son to see!” 


Then Ardolph caught him by the hand 
And gazed upon his face, 

And to his aged bosom strained, 
With many a kind embrace. 


Again he viewed him o’er and o’er. 
And doubted still the truth. 

And asked what he had asked before, 
Then thus addressed the youth :— 
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«Come now beneath my roof, I pray, 
Some needful rest to take, 

And with us many a cheerful day 
Thy friendly sojourn make.” 


He entered at the gate straightway, 
Some needful rest to take. 

And with them many a cheerful day 
Did friendly sojourn make. 


PAR Foil. 


Once—in a social summer’s walk, 
The gaudy day was fled ; 

They cheated time with cheerful talk, 
When thus Sir Ardolph said :— 


““Thy father was the firmest friend 
That e’er my being blest ; 

And every virtue Heaven could send, 
Fast bound him to my breast. 


“Together did we learn to bear 
The casque and ample shield; 

Together learned in many a war 
The deathful spear to wield. 


“To make our union still more dear, 
We both were doomed to prove, 
What is most sweet and most severe 

In heart-dissolving love. 


«The daughter of a neighboring knight 
Did my fond heart engage ; 

And ne’er did Heaven the virtues write 
Upon a fairer page. 


“‘ His bosom felt an equal wound, 
Nor sighed we long in vain; 

One summer’s sun beheld us bound 
In Hymen’s holy chain, 
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“Thou wast Sir Eldred’s only child, 
Thy father’s darling joy ; 

On me a lovely daughter smiled, 
On me a blooming boy. 


“« But man has woes, has clouds of care, 
That dim his star of life— 

My arms received the little pair, 
The earth’s cold breast, my wife. 


“Forgive, thou gentle knight, forgive ; 
Fond, foolish tears will flow ; 

One day like mine thy heart may heave, 
And mourn its lot of wo. 


“But grant, kind Heaven ! thou ne’er may’st know 
The pangs I now impart, 

Nor ever feel the parting blow 
That rives a husband’s heart. 


‘* Beside the blooming banks of 'l'ay 
My angel’s ashes sleep; 

And wherefore should her Ardolph stay, 
Except to watch and weep? 


“T bore my beauteous babes away, 
With many a gushing tear; 

I left the blooming banks of Tay, 
And brought my darlings here. 


‘«T watched my little household cares, 
And formed their growing youth, 
And fondly trained their infant years 

To piety and truth.” 


“Thy blooming Birtha here I see” 
Sir Eldred straight rejoined ; 

‘¢ But why thy son is not with thee, 
Resolve my doubting mind.” 


When Birtha did the question hear, 
She sighed, but could not speak ; 

And many a soft and silent tear 
Strayed down her damask cheek. 
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Then passed o’er good Sir Ardolph’s face 
A cast of deadly pale; 

But soon composed, with manly greg 
He thus renewed his tale :— 


«For him my heart too much has bled ; 
For him, my darling son, 

Has sorrow pressed my hoary head : 
But Heaven’s high will be done! 


‘« Scarce eighteen winters had revolved, 
To crown the circling year, 

Before my valiant boy resolved 
The warrior’s lance to bear. 


«Too high I prized my native land, 
Too dear his fame I held, 

T’ oppose a parent’s stern command, 
And keep him from the field. 


“He left me—left his sister too, 
Yet tears bedewed his face— 
What could a feeble, old man do? 

He burst from my embrace. 


‘*Q, thirst of glory, fatal flame! 
O, laurels dearly bought! 

Yet sweet is death, when earned with fame; 
So virtuous Edwy thought. 


** Full manfully the brave boy strove, 
Though pressing ranks oppose ; 

But weak the strongest arm must prove 
Against a host of foes. 


.* A deadly wound my son receives; 
A spear assails his side: 

Grief does not kill—for Ardolph lives 
To tell that Edwy died. 


‘‘ His long-loved mother died again 
In Edwy’s parting groan ; 

I wept for her, yet wept in vain— 
I wept for both in one. 
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«‘T would have died—I sought to die, 
But Heaven restrained the thought, 
And to my passion-clouded eye 
My helpless Birtha brought. 


‘When, lo! arrayed in robes of light, 
A nymph celestial. came ; 


She cleared the mists that dimmed my sight— 


“Religion was her name; 


‘She proved the chastisement divine, 
And bade me kiss the rod ; 

She taught this rebel heart of mine 
Submission to its God. 


* Religion taught me to sustain 
What nature bade me feel ; 

And piety relieved the pain 
Which time can never heal.” 


He ceased—with sorrow and delight 
The tale Sir Eldred hears; 

Then weeping cries—‘‘ Thou noble knight, 
For thanks accept my tears. 


“O Ardolph, might I dare aspire 
To claim so bright a boon! 

Good old Sir Eldred was my sire— 
And thou hast lost a son. 


« And though I want a worthier plea, 
To urge so dear a cause, 

Yet let me to thy bosom be 
What once thy Edwy was. 


_ « My trembling tongue its aid denies; 


For thou may’st disapprove : 
Then read it in-my ardent eyes, 
O! read the tale of love. 


« Thy beauteous Birtha!””—‘ Gracious Power! 


How could I e’er repine,” 
Cries Ardolph, “since I see this hour? 
Yes—Birtha shall be thine.’ 
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A little, transient gleam of red 
Shot faintly o’er her face, 

And every trembling feature spread 
With sweet disordered grace. 


The tender father kindly smiled 
With fulness of content, 

And fondly eyed his darling child, 
Who, bashful, blushed consent. 


O then to paint the vast delight 
That filled Sir Eldred’s heart, 
To tell the transports of the knight 

Would mock the muse’s art. 


But every kind and gracious soul, 
Where gentle passions dwell 

Will better, far, conceive the whole, 
Then any muse can tell. 


The more the knight his Birtha knew, 
The more he prized the maid ; 

Some worth each day produced to view, 
Some grace each hour betrayed. 


The virgin too was fond to charm 
The dear accomplished youth ; 
His single breast she strove to warm, 

And crowned with love his truth; 


Unlike the dames of modern days, 
Who general homage claim ; 

Who court the universal gaze, 
And pant for public fame. 


Then beauty but on merit smiled, 
Nor were her chaste smiles sold , 
No venal father gave his child 
For grandeur or for gold. 


The ardor of young Eldred’s fiame 
But ill could brook delay ; 

And oft he pressed the maid to name 
A speedy nuptial day. 
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The fond impatience of his breast 
”T was all in vain to hide; - 

But she his eager suit repressed 
With modest maiden pride. 


When oft Sir Eldred pressed the day 
Which was to crown his truth, 

The thoughtful sire would sigh and say, 
**O happy state of youth! 


**Tt little recks the woes which wait 
To scare its dreams of joy ; 

Nor thinks to-morrow’s altered fate 
May all those dreams destroy. 


** And though the flatterer Hope deceives, 
And painted prospects shows, 

Yet man, still cheated, still believes, 
Till death the bright scene close. 


‘So looked my bride, so sweetly mild, 
On me, her beauty’s slave ; 

But whilst she looked, and whilst she smiled, 
She sunk into the grave. 


“Yet, O forgive an old man’s care ; 
Forgive a father’s zeai ; 

Who fondly loves must greatly fear ; 
Who fears must greatly feel. 


“Once more in soft and sacred bands 
Shall love and hymen meet : 

To-morrow shall unite your hands, 
And—be your bliss complete!” 


The rising sun inflamed the sky, 
The golden orient blushed ; 

But Birtha’s cheeks a sweeter dye, 
A brighter crimson flushed. 


The priest, in milk-white vestments clad, 
Performed the mystic rite ; 

Love lit the hallowed torch that led 
To Hymen’s chaste delight. 
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How feeble language were to speak 
Th’ immeasurable joy 

That fired Sir Eldred’s ardent cheek, 
And triumphed in his eye! 


Sir Ardolph’s pleasure stood confessed, 
A pleasure all his own ; 

The guarded pleasure of a breast 
Which many a grief had known. 


*T was such a sober sense of joy 
As angels well might keep ; 
A joy chastised by piety, 
A joy prepared to weep. 


To recollect her scattered thought, 
And shun the noon-tide hour, 

The lovely bride in secret sought 
The coolness of her bower. 


Long she remained—th’ enamored knight, 
Impatient at her stay, 

And all unfit to taste delight 
When Birtha was away, 


Betakes him to the secret bower ; 
Ilis footsteps softly move ; 

Impelled by every tender power, 
He steals upon his love. 


O, horror! horror! blasting sight! 
He sees his Birtha’s charms, 

Reclined with melting, fond delight, 
Within a stranger’s arms. 


Wild frenzy fires his frantic hand ; 
Distracted at the sight, 

He flies to where the lovers stand, 
And stabs the stranger knight. 


“Die, traitor, die! thy guilty flames 
Demand th’ avenging steel !”— 

«Tt is my brother,” she exclaims, 
“?Tis Edwy—O farewell,” 
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An aged peasant, Edwy’s guide, 
The good old Ardolph sought ; 
He told him that his bosom’s pride, 

His Edwy he had brought. 


O how the father’s feelings melt! 
How faint, and how revive! 
Just so the Hebrew patriarch felt, 

To find his son alive. 


‘Let me behold my darling’s face, 
And bless him ere I die!” 

Then with a swift and vigorous pace, 
He to the bower did hie. 


O sad reverse !—sunk on the ground, 
His slaughtered son he viewed ; 
And dying Birtha, close he found, 
In brother’s blood imbrued. 


Cold, speechless, senseless, Eldred near, 
Gazed on the deed he’d done; 

Like the blank statue of Despair, + 
Or Madness graved in stone. 


The father saw—so Jephthah stood, 
So turned his wo-fraught eye, 

When the dear, destined child he viewed, 
His zeal had doomed to die. 


He looked the wo he could not speak, 
And on the pale corse pressed 


‘His wan, discolored, dying cheek, 


And, silent, sunk to rest. 


Then Birtha faintly raised her eye, 
Which long had ceased to stream, 

On Eldred fixed, with many a sigh, _ 
Its dim, departing beam. 


The cold, cold dews of hastening death 
Upon her pale face stand ; 

And quick and short her failing breath, 
And tremulous her hand. 
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The cold, cold dews of hastening death, 
The dim, departing eye, 

The quivering hand, the short, quick breath, 
He viewed—and did not die. 


He saw her spirit mount in air, 
Its kindred skies to seek ! 

His heart its anguish could not bear, 
And yet it would not break. 


The mournful muse forbears to tell 
How wretched Eldred died: 

She draws the Grecian painter’s* veil 
The vast distress to hide. 


ee ea ea a ek 


Yet Heaven’s decrees are just and wise, 
And man is born to bear : 

Joy is the portion of the skies ; 
Beneath them, all is care. 


Ye@blame not Heaven; ’tis erring man, 
Who mars his own best joys; 

Whose passions, uncontrolled, the plan 
Of promised bliss destroys. 


Had Eldred paused, before the blow, 
His hand had never erred ; 
What guilt, what complicated wo, 
His soul had then been spared! / 


The deadliest wounds with which we bleed, 
Our crimes inflict alone ; 

Man’s mercies from God’s hand proceed, 
His miseries from his own. 


* In the celebrated picture of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, Timanthes, havin 
exhausted every image of grief in the bystanders, threw a veil over the face o} 
the father, whose sorrow he was utterly unable to express. —Plin. book xxxv. 


THE BLEEDING ROCK; 


OR, 


THE METAMORPHOSIS 


OF 


A NYMPH INTO STONE. 


The annual wound allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate, 
Tn amorous ditties all a summer’s day ; 
While smooth Adonis from his native Rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded.— 
Milton, 


WuereE beauteous Belmont * rears her modest brow 
To view Sabrina’s silver waves below, 
Lived young Ianrue, fair as beauty’s queen ; 
She reigned unrivalled in the sylvan scene ; 
Hers every charm of symmetry and grace, 
Which aids the triumph of the fairest face ; 
With all that softer elegance of mind, 
By genius heightened, and by taste refined. 
Yet early was she doomed the child of care, 
_ For hapless Jove subdued th’ ill-fated fair. 
Ah! what avails each captivating grace, 
The form enchanting, or the fairest face? 
_ Or what each beauty of the heaven-born mind, 
_ The soul superior, or the taste refined ? 
Beauty but serves destruction to insure ; 
And sense, to feel the pang it cannot cure. , 


* Belmont, the beautiful seat of the late Mr. Tamer, in Somersetshire, over- 
looking the Bristol channel, opposite the conjunction of the Severn and Avon 
rivers.—Ep. 
we 
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Each neighboring youth aspired to gain her hand, 
And many a suitor came from many a land ; 
But all in vain each neighboring youth aspired, 
And distant suitors all in vain admired. 
Averse to hear, yet fearful to offend, 
The lover she refused she made a friend : 
Tfer meek rejection wore so mild a face, 
More like acceptance seemed it, than disgrace. 
Young Polydore, the pride of rurai swains, 
Was wont to visit Belmont’s blooming plains. 
Who has not heard how Polydore could throw 
The unerring dart to wound the flying doe ? 
How leave the swiftest at the race behind, 
How mount the courser, and outstrip the wind ? 
With melting sweetness, or with magic fire, 
Breathe the soft flute, or sweep the well-strung lyre? 
From that famed lyre no vulgar music sprung ; 
The Graces tuned it, and Apollo strung. 
Apollo too was once a shepherd swain, 
And fed the flock, and graced the rustic plain. 
He taught.what charms to rural life belong, 
The social sweetness, and the sylvan song ; 
He taught fair Wisdom in her grove to woo, 
Her joys how precious, and her wants how few ! 
The savage herds in mute attention stood, 
And ravished Echo filled the vocal wood ; 
The sacred sisters, stooping from their sphere, 
Forgot their golden harps, intent to hear: 
Till heaven the scene surveyed with jealous eyes, 
And Jove, in envy, called him to the skies. 
Young Polydore was rich in large domains, 
In smiling pastures, and in flowery plains ; 
With these he boasted each exterior charm, 
To win the prudent, and the cold to warm; 
The fairest semblance of desert he bore, 
And each fictitious mark of goodness wore ; 
Could act the tenderness he never felt, 
In sorrow soften, and in anguish melt. 
The sigh elaborate, the fraudful tear, 
The joy dissembled, and the well-feigned fear,— 
All these were his; and his each treacherous art 
That steals the guileless and unpractised heart. 
Too soon he heard of fair Ianthe’s fame ; 
"Twas each enamored shepherd’s favorite theme; 
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Returned the rising, and the setting sun, 

The shepherd’s favorite theme was never done. 
They praised her wit, her worth, her shape, her air! 
And even inferior beauties owned her fair. 

Such sweet perfection all his wonder moved ; 
He saw, admired, nay, fancied that he loved: . 
But Polydore no generous passion knew, 

Lost to all truth in feigning to be true. 
No lasting tenderness could warm a heart 
Too vain to feel, too selfish to impart. 

Cold as the snows of Rhodope descend, 

And with the chilling waves of Hebrus blend, 
So cold the breast where vanity presides, 
And the whole subject soul absorbs and guides. 

Too well he knew to make his couquest sure, 
Win her soft heart, yet keep his own secure. 

So oft he told the well-imagined tale, 

So oft he swore—how should he not prevail? 
The well-imagined tale the nymph believed; 

Too unsuspecting not to be deceived : 

She loved the youth, she thought herself beloved, 
Nor blushed to praise whom every maid approved. 
The conquest once achieved, the brightest fair, 
When conquered, was no longer worth his care : 
When to the world her passion he could prove, 
Vain of his power, he jested at her love. ~*~ 
The perjured youth, from sad Tanthe far, 

To win fresh triumphs, wages cruel war. 

With other nymphs behold the wanderer rove, 
And tell the story of Ianthe’s love ; 

He mocks her easy faith, insults her wo, 

Nor pities tears himself had taught to flow. 

To sad Ianthe soon the tale was borne, 

_How Polydore to treachery added scorn. 

And now her eye’s soft radiance ’gan to fail, 
And now the crimson of her cheek grew pale ; 
The lily there in faded beauty shows 
Its sickly empire o’er the vanquished rose. 
Devouring sorrow marks her for his prey, 

And, slow and certain, mines his silent way. 
Yet as apace her ebbing life declined, 

“Increasing strength sustained her firmer mind. 
«OQ had my heart been hard as his,” she cried, 
« A hapless victim thus I had not died : 


3] 
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If there be gods, and gods there surely are, 
Insulted virtue doubtless is their care. 
Then hasten, righteous powers! my tedious fate, 
Shorten my woes, and end my mortal date : 
Quick let your power transform this failing frame, 
Let me be any thing but what I am! 
And since the cruel woes I’m doomed to feel, 
Proceed, alas! from having loved too well, 
Grant me some form where love can have no part, 
No human weakness reach my guarded heart ; 
Where no soft touch of passion can be felt, 
No fond affection this weak bosom melt. 
If pity has not left your blest abodes, 
Change me to flinty adamant, ye gods! 
To hardest rock, or monumental stone, 
So may I know no more the pangs I’ve known; 
So shall T thus no further torments prove, 
Nor taunting rivals say she died for love; 
For sure, if aught can aggravate our wo, 
Tis the feigned pity of a prosperous foe.” 
Thus prayed the nymph—and straight the powers addressed 
Accord the weeping suppliant’s sad request. 

Then, strange to tell ! if rural folks say true, 
To hardened rock the stiffening damsel grew ; 
No more her shapeless features can be known, 
Stone #her body, and her limbs are stone; 
The growing rock invades her beauteous face, 
And quickly petrifies each living grace: 
The stone, her stature nor her shape retains ; 
The nymph is vanished, but the rock remains. 
No vestige now of human shape appears, 
No cheek for blushes, and no eyes for tears: 
Yet—strange the marvels poets can impart !— 
Unchanged, unchilled, remained the glowing heart ; 
Its vital spirits destined still to keep, 
It scorned to mingle with the marble heap. 

When babbling famé the wondrous tidings bore, 
Grief seized the soul of perjured Polydore; 
And now the falsehood of his soul appears, 
And now his broken vows assail his ears. 
Appalled, his smitten fancy seems to view 
The nymph so lovely, and the friend so true. 
For since her absence, all the virgin train 
His admiration sought to win in vain. 
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Though not to keep him e’en Ianthe knew, 
From vanity alone his falsehood grew: . 
O let the youthful heart, thus warned, beware 
Of vanity, how deep, how wide the snare; 
That half the mischiefs youth and beauty know 
From vanity’s exhaustless fountain flow. 
Now deep remorse deprives his soul of rest, 
And deep compunction wounds his guilty breast : 
Then to the fatal spot in haste he flew, 
Kager some vestige of the maid to view; 
The shapeless rock he marked, but found no trace 
Of lost Ianthe’s form, Ianthe’s face. 
He fixed his streaming eyes upon the stone, 
** And take, sweet maid,” he cried, “ my parting groan, 
Since we are doomed thus terribly to part, 
No other nymph shall ever share my heart ; 
Thus only I’m absolved ’”’—he rashly cried, 
Then plunged a deadly poniard in his side ! 
Fainting, the steel he grasped, and as he fell 
The weapon pierced the rock he loved so well ; 
The guiltless steel assailed the living part, 
And stabbed the vital, vulnerable heart. 
And though the rocky mass was pale before, 
Behold it tinged with ruddy streams of gore! 
The life-blood, issuing from the wounded stone, 
Blends with the crimson current of his own; 
From Polydore’s fresh wound it flowed in part, 
But chief emitted from Ianthe’s heart. 
And though revolving ages since have passed, 
The meeting torrents undiminished last ; 
Still gushes out the sanguine stream amain, 
The standing wonder of the stranger swain. 
Now once a year, so rustic records tell, 
When o’er the heath resounds the midnight bell, 
On eve of Midsummer, that foe to sleep, 
What time young maids their annual vigils keep, = 
The tell-tale shrub,* fresh gathered to declare 
The swains who false, from those who constant are ; 
When ghosts in clanking chains the churchyard walk, 
And to the wondering ear of fancy talk ; 
When the scared maid steals trembling through the grove, 
To kiss the grave of him who died for love ; 
When, with long watchings, Care, at length oppressed, 
Steals broken pauses of uncertain rest ; 


* Midsummer-men, consulted as oracular by village maids. 
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Nay, Grief short snatches of repose can take, 
And nothing but Despair is quite awake,— 
Then, at that hour, so still, so full of fear, 
When all things horrible to thought appear, 
Is perjured Polydore observed to rove 
A ghastly spectre through the gloomy grove ; 
Then to the rock, the Bleeding Rock repair, 
Where, sadly sighing, it dissolves in air. 

Still when the hours of solemn rites return, 
The village train in sad procession mourn ; 
Pluck every weed which might the spot disgrace, 
And plant the fairest field-flowers in their place. 
Around no noxious plant or floweret grows, 

But the first daffodil and earliest rose : 

The snowdrop spreads its whitest bosom here, 
And golden cowslips grace the vernal year : 
Here the pale primrose takes a fairer hue, 

And every violet boasts a brighter blue. 

Here builds the woodlark, here the faithful dove 
Laments his lost, or wooes his living love. 
Secure from harm is every hallowed nest ; 

The spot is sacred where true lovers rest. 

To guard the rock from each malignant sprite, 
A troop of guardian spirits watch by night; 
Aloft in air each takes his little stand: 

The neighboring hill is hence called Fairy Land.* 


* By contraction, Failand, a hill well known in Somersetshire: not far from 
this is the Bleeding Rock, from which constantly issues a crimson cusrent. A 
desire to account for this appearance, gave rise to a whimsical conversatior, 
which produced these slight verses. ” ; 

[The cause is sufficiently obvious—the stream passing tarough a stratum of 
red chalk, which, indeed, is the common character «# ‘he soil in that part of the 
county of Somerset —Ep.] 


AN 


HEROIC EPISTLE 


MISS SALLY HORNE 


(AGED THREE YEARS), 
Youngest Daughter of Dr. Horne, late Bishop of Norwich. 


W. tten on the blank leaves of “* MorHer Buncn’s Taxes ;”? and showing the su 
periority of these histories to most others. 


To thee, fair creature, Sally Horne, * 
(And sure a fairer ne’er was born), 
A grave biographer I send, 
By Newberry in the churchyard penned 
(Or, if to truth my phrase I stinted, 
By Newberry in the churchyard printed), 
Hight Mother Bunch—a worthier sage 
Ne’er filled, I ween, th’ historic page ; 
For she of kings and queens can prate, 
As fast as patriotic Kate ; f 
Nor vents, like her, her idle spleen, 
Merely because ’tis king or queen. 
Kate, who each subject makes a slave, 
Would make each potentate a knave ; 
Though Britons can the converse prove, 
A king who reigns and rules by love. 


* She married, in 1791, the Rev. Selby Hele. This admirable piece, there- 
fore, must have been written about the year 1773.—Ep. 

+ See Mrs. Macaulay’s History of England. [The object of the female histo- 
rian, in this once’ celebrated work, which is no longer read or heard of, was to 
render monarchy odious, and to represent a republican government as the only 
system favorable to liberty and ei pean Mrs. Macaulay engaged in this 
patriotic labor, at the instigation and expense of Thomas Hollis, a fanatical 
zealot for levelling principles.—ED.] : 
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While Mother Bunch’s honest story, 

Unawed by Whig, unwarped by Tory, 

Paints sovereigns with impartial pen, 

Some good, some bad, like other men. 
O, there are few such books as these, 

Which only mean to teach or please ; 

Read Mother Bunch, then, charming Sally ; 

Her writings with your taste will tally. 

No pride of learning she displays, 

Nor reads one word a hundred ways; 

To please the young she lays before ’em 

A simple tale, sans variorwn ; 

With notes and margins unperplexed, 

And comments which confuse the text. 

No double senses interfere 

To puzzle what before was clear. 

Here no mistaken dates deceive ye, 

Which oft occur from Hume to Livy. 

Her dates, more safe and more sublime, 

Seize the broad phrase— Once on a time.’ 
Then Mother Bunch is no misleader 

In citing authors who precede her ; 

Unlike our modern wits of note, 

Who purposely and oft misquote ; 

Who injure history, or intend it, 

As much as Kennicott* to mend it; 

And seek no less the truth to mangle 

Than he to clear and disentangle. 
These short digressions we apply 

Our author’s fame to magnify ; 

She seeks not to bewilder youth, 

But all is true she gives for truth; 

And, till to analyze you’re able, 

Fable is safe while given as fable : 

As mere invention you receive it ; 

You know ’tis false, and disbelieve it; 

While that bad chemistry which brings 

And mixes up incongruous things, 

With genuine fact invention blending, 

As if true history wanted mending ; 


* Dr. Benjamin Kennicott, canon of Christ Church, was then employed rr 
completing at the Oxford press his great edition of the Hebrew Bible, collated 
from all the MSS. that could be consulted by himself and his assistants, at home 


and abroad. This stupendous labor occupied twenty years, being begun i 
1759, and ended in 1719p. - yy g§ begun i 
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Or flavoring, to mislead our youth, 
Mere fable with a dash of truth; 
In all these heterogeneous tales 
The injudicious project fails ; 
Of truth you do net get your measure, 
And of pure fiction lose the pleasure. 
But Mother Bunch rejects such arts; 
A sounder taste her work imparts. 
Then if for prosperous turns you look, 
There’s no such other history book. 
Old authors show, nor do I wrong ’em, 
How tyrants shared the world among ’em; 
And all we learn of ancient times 
Are human woes and human crimes. 
They tell us nought but dismal tales, 
How virtue sinks, and vice prevails; 
And all their labors but declare 
The miseries of the good and fair ; 
How one brave captive in a quarrel 
Was tumbled down-hill in a barrel! 
In fiery flames how some did fry, 
Only because they dared not lie! 
How female victims meet their doom, 
At Aulis one,* and more at Rome! 
How ease the hero’s laurels stained, 
How Capua lost what Canne gained! 
How he, whom long success attends, 
Is killed at home among his friends! 
How Athens him who served so well 
Rewarded with an oyster shell!+ 
How Nero stabbed a mother’s breast! 
Ah, barbarous Clio, ¢ spare the rest ; 
Conceal these horrors, if thou’rt able; 
If these be truth, O give me fable! 
Till real deeds are fit to mention, 
Regale my feelings with invention. 
But Mother Bunch’s morals tell 
How blest all were who acted well ! 
How the good little girl’s regarded, 
And boy who learns his book rewarded! 
How loss of favor follows rudeness, 
While sugar-plums repay all goodness! 
How she who learns to read or write, 
Will get a coach or chariot by ’t; 


* Tphigenia, + Aristides. ¢ The historie muse. 
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And not a fagot-maker’s daughter 

But has it at her christening taught her, 
By some invited fairy guest, 

That she shall wed a prince at least ; 
And through the whole this truth’s pursued, 
That to be happy ’s to be good. 

If these to life be contradictions, 

Mark the morality of fictions ; 

Axioms more popular they teach, 

That to be good is to be rich! 

For all the misses marry kings, 

And diamonds are but common things ; 
While dames im history hardly get’em, 


Our heroines ope their mouths and spit ’em. 


O, this is profitable learning, 
Past cold historians’. dull discerning ; 
Who, while their annals they impart, 
Expose, but seldom mend the heart. 
I grant they teach to know mankind, 
To learn we’re wretched, weak, and blind; 
But till the heart from vice is clear, 
Who wants to know what passes there? 
Till Hercules to cleanse was able, 
No doubt they shut th’ Augean stable. 

Here, too, in high emphatic tone 
The power of female worth is shown; 
F’en enterprising Joan of Arc 
Falls short of true heroic mark ; 
Thalestris was a mere home-keeper, 
And swift Camilla but a creeper. 

Here deeds of valor are as common 
As song or dance to real woman ; 
And meekest damsels find it facile 
To storm a giant’s moated castle ; 
Where draw-bridges do open fly 

If virgin foot approaches nigh ; 

And brazen gates with twenty locks, 
At which an army vainly knocks, 
Fly ope, nor on their hinges linger, 
At touch of virgin’s little finger. 

Then slow attacks, and tiresome sieges, 
Which history makes the work of ages, 
Are here, by means of fairy power, 
Achieved with ease in half an hour. 
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Tactics! they prove there’s nothing in it, 
Who conquer kingdoms in a minute: 
They never hear of ten years’ jars 
(For Troy ’s the average length of wars). 
And diplomatic form and rule 
Might learn from Mother Bunch’s school, 
How rapidly are state intrigues 
Conveyed with boots of seven long leagues. 

Here, further too, our great commanders, 
Who conquered France, and rescued Flanders, 
From Mother Bunch’s Tales might hear 
Some secrets worth a general’s ear ; 
How armies need not stop to bait, 
And heroes never drink or eat; 
Wrapt in sublimer occupation, 
They scorn such vulgar renovation. 
Your British generals cannot keep 
Themselves or followers half so cheap ; 
Fer men and horses, out of books, 
Call, one for corn, and one for cooks; 
And dull historic nags must stay 
For provender of oats and hay ; 
While these bold heroes wing their flight 
Through twenty kingdoms in a night: 
Of silvery dew they snatch a cup, 
Or on a slice of moonshine sup ; 
And while they fly to meet their queen, 
With half the convex world between, 
Their milk-white palfreys, scorning grass, 
Just crop a rose-leaf as they pass. 

Then Mother Bunch’s morals strike, 
By praising friend and foe alike. 
What virtue to the world is lost, 
Because on thy ul-fated coast, 
O Carthage! sung alone by foes, 
The sun of history never rose! 
Fertile in heroes, didst thou own 
The muse that makes those heroes known, 
Then had the bright reverse appeared, 
And Carthaginian truth been cleared : 
On Punic faith, so long reviled, 
The wily African had smiled ; 
And, possibly, not much had erred, 
If we of Roman fraud had heard. 
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Then leave your Robertsons and Bryants 
For John the murderer of giants ; 
Since all mythology profane 
Is quite as doubtful, quite as vain. 
Though Bryant,* learned friend of youth, 
His fable consecrates to truth ; 
And Robertson? with just applause 
His finished portraits fairly draws ; 
Yet history, great Raleigh knew, 
And, knowing, grieved, may not be true ; 
For how the facts are we to know 
Which passed a thousand years ago, 
When he no just account could get 
Of quarrel in th’ adjacent street ? 
Though from his chair the noise he heard, 
The tale of each relater erred. ¢ 

But if the fact ’s recorded right, 
The motive seldom comes in sight; 
Hence, while the fairest deeds we blame, , 
We often crown the worst with fame. 
Then read, if genuine truth you’d glean, 
Those who were actors in the scene; 
Hear, with delight, the modest Greek § 
Of his renowned ten thousand speak ; 
His Commentaries || read again 
Who led the troops and held the pen: 
The way to conquest best he showed 
Who trod ere he prescribed the road. 
Read him, for lofty periods famed, 
Who Charles’s age adorned and shamed ; 
Read Clarendon,{] unawed, unbribed, 
Who ruled th’ events his pen described ; 


. 


* Jacob Bryant, Esq., whose profoundly erudite work, the “ Analysis of An- 
tient Mythology,” then just published, was designed to prove that all the fables 
er the pagan theology were derived from, and were perversions of, the sacred 

istory. 

+ Dr. William Robertson of Edinburgh, author of “The History of Charles 
V.” and other great works. 

} This alludes to a story told of Raleigh, that, when a prisoner in the Tower, 
hearing a noise outside the walls, he sent to inquire the cause. The reports of 
different messengers varied in all the circumstances to such a degree, that Sir 
Walter, who was then employed in completing his “History of the World,” fell 
into a reverie, and concluded, that if he could not depend on the accounts of 
what passed nearly under his own eyes, how could he be certain of the relations 
of ancient times? Upon this, says the tale, he threw his unpublished work into 
the fire, and deprived posterity of his labors. 

Xenophon. || Ceesar. 
“The History of the Great Rebellion,” by the Earl of Clarendon.—Ep. 
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Who law, and courts, and senates knew, 
And saw the sources whence he drew. 

Yet, lovely Sally, be not frightened, 
Nor dread to have thy mind enlightened ; 
Admire with me the fair alliance 
Which mirth, at Maudlin,* makes with science; 
How humor may with learning dwell, 


Go ask Papa—for he can tell. 
Marcery Two-sHors 


' _ * Dr. Horne was at this time President of Magdalen College, Oxford, where 
this little poem was written. [The name of this distinguished seminary 1s com- 
monly pronounced Maudlin, not only sy the common people, but by the students 
themselves.—En.] 


ODE, 


FROM H.M.,AT BRISTOL, 


. 


TO 
DRAGON, 
MR. GARRICK’S HOUSE-DOG AT HAMPTON. 


[First published in 1777.] 


Lbs 
Dracon! since lyrics are the mode, 
To thee I dedicate my Ode, 
And reason good I plead : 
Are those who cannot write to blame 
To draw their hopes of future fame 
From those who cannot read ? 


ik 
O could I, like that nameless wight,* 
Find the choice minute when to write, 
The mollia tempora fandi ! 
Like his, my muse should learn to whistle 
A true Heroical Epistle, 
In strains which never can die. 


Til. 

Father of lyrics, tuneful Horace ! 

Can thy great shade do nothing for us 
To mend the British lyre ? 


* See the admirable epistle to Sir William Chambers. 
[The poetical satire here mentioned for many cou excited almost as much 
speculation, respecting its origin, as the far-famed Letters of Junius. It is now, 


however, settled beyond all doubt, that Mason was the author of the “Heroic — 
. Epistle.’—Ep.] 
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OW aches bards have broke the strings, 
Seized the scared muses, plucked their wings, 
And put out all their fire.* 


IV. 
Dragon! thou tyrant of the yard, 
Great namesake of that furious guard 
That watched the fruits Hesperian ! 
Thy choicer treasures safely keep, 
Nor snatch one moment’s guilty sleep, 
Fidelity’s criterion. 


V. 

O Dragon! change with me thy fate, 
To give me up thy place and state, 
And I will give thee mine; 

I left to think, and thou to feed! 
My mind enlarged, thy body freed, 
How blest my lot and thine / 


Wal 
Then shalt thou scent the rich regale 
Of turtle and diluting ale, 
Nay, share the savory bit; 
And see what thou hast never seen, 
For thou hast but at Hampton been, 
A feast devoid of wit. 


VIl. 
Oft shalt thou snuff the smoking venison, 
Devoured, alone, by hungry denizen, 

So fresh thou’lt long to tear it; 
Though Flaccus f tells a different tale 
Of social souls who chose it stale, 

Because their friends should share it. 


VII. 
And then on me what joys would wait, 


Were I the guardian of thy gate, 
How useless bolt and latch. 


* A profusion of Odes had appeared about this time, which strikingly violated 
] the rules of lyrical composition. 
+ Hor. lib. ii. Sat. 2. 
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How vain were locks, and bars how vain 
To shield from harm the household train 
Whom I, from love, would watch! 


IX. 
Not that ’twould crown with joy my life, 
That Bowden,* or that Bowden’s wife, 

Brought me my daily pickings; | 
Though she, accelerating fate, 
Decrees the scanty mortal date | 

Of turkeys and of chickens? 

7 


X. 
‘Though fired with innocent ambition, 
Bowden, great nature’s rhetorician, 
More flowers than Burke produces: 
And though he’s skilled more roots to find, 
Than ever stocked an Hebrew’s mind, 
And knows their various uses. } 


Xi. 

I’d get my master’s ways by rote, 
Ne’er would I bark at ragged coat, 
Nor tear the tattered sinner ; 
Like him, I'd love the dog of merit, 
Caress the cur of broken spirit, ’ 
And give them all a dinner. 


XII. 
Nor let me pair his blue-eyed dame 
With Venus’ or Minerva’s name, 
One warrior, one coquet ; 
No; Pallas and the queen of beauty 
Shunned, or betrayed that nuptial duty, 
‘Which she so high has set. : 


XIII. 
Whene’er I heard the rattling coach 
Proclaim their long-desired approach, { 
How would I haste to greet ’em! 


* The gardener and poultry woman at Hampton. 
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Nor ever feel I wore a chain, 
Till, starting, I perceived with pain 
I could not fly to meet ’em. 


XIV. 
The master loves his sylvan shades ; 
Here with the nine melodious maids, 
His choicest hours are spent; 
Yet I shall hear some witling cry, 
(Such witling from my presence fly !) 
‘Garrick will soon repent : 


DEV 
** Again you'll see him, never fear ; 
Some half a dozen times a year 
He still will charm the age; 
Accustomed long to be admired, 
Of shades and streams he’lI soon be tired, 
And languish for the stage.” 


XVI. 

Peace !—To his solitude he bears 
The full-blown fame of thirty years ; 
He bears a nation’s praise: 

He bears his liberal, polished mind, 
His worth, his wit, his sense refined ; 
He bears his well-earned bays. 


XVII. 
When warm admirers drop a tear 
Because this sun has left his sphere, 
And set before his time, 
I, who have felt and loved his rays, 
What they condemn will loudly praise, 
And call the deed sublime. 


XVIII. 


How wise! long pampered with applause, 
To make a voluntary pause 
And lay his laurels down! 
Boldly repelling each strong claim, 
To dare assert to wealth and fame, 
« Enough of both I’ve known.” 
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XIX. 
How wise! a short retreat to steal, 
The vanity of life to feel, 
And from its cares to fly ; 
To act one calm, domestic scene, 
Earth’s bustle, and the grave between, 
Retire and learn to die! 


FLORIO; 
A TALE, 


FOR FINE GENTLEMEN AND FINE LADIES. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


[PRINTED FIRST WITH THE BAS BLEU IN THE YEAR 1780.] 


TO THE 


HON. HORACE WALPOLE.* 


MY DEAR SIR, 


Ir would be very flattering to me, if I might hope that the little 
Tale, which I now take the liberty of presenting to you, could amuse 
a few moments of your tedious indisposition. It is, I confess, but a 
paltry return for the many hours of agreeable information and elegant 
amusement which I have received from your spirited and very enter- 
taining writings: yet I am persuaded that you will receive it with 
favor, as a small offering of esteem and gratitude; as an offering of 
which the intention alone makes all the little value. 


The slight verses, Sir, which I place under your protection, will 


not, I fear, impress the world with a very favorable idea of my poetical 
powers; butI shall, at least, be suspected of having some taste, and of 
keeping good company, when I confess that some of the pleasantest 
hours of my life have been passed in your conversation. I should be 
unjust to your very engaging and well-bred turn of wit, if I did not 
declare that, among all the lively and brilliant things I have heard 
from you, I do not remember ever to have heard an unkind or an un- 
generous one. Let me be allowed to bear my feeble testimony to your 
temperate use of this charming faculty, so delightful in itself, but 
which can only be safely trusted in such hands as yours, where it is 
guarded by politeness, and directed by humanity. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obliged and most obedient, 
humble servant, 


; THE AUTHOR. 
January 27, 1786. 


* Afterwards Earl of ORFoRD. 
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PAR-T: 1: 


FLorio, a youth of gay renown, 
Who figured much about the town, 
Had passed with general approbation, 
The modish forms of education ; 
Knew what was proper to be known, 
Th’ established jargon of bon-ton ; 
Had learnt, with very moderate reading, 
The whole new system of good breeding 
He studied to be cold and rude, 
Though native feeling would intrude : 
Unlucky sense and sympathy 
Spoiled the vain thing he strove to be ; 
For Florio was not meant by nature, 
A silly or a worthless creature. 

He had a heart disposed to feel, 
Had life and spirit, taste and zeal ; 
Was handsome, generous; but by fate 
Predestined to a large estate! 
Hence, all that graced his opening days, 
Was marred by pleasure, spoiled by praise. 
The Destiny, who wove the thread 
Of Florio’s being, sighed and said, 
‘Poor youth! this cumbrous twist of gold 
More than my shuttle well can hold, 
For which thy anxious fathers toiled, 
Thy white and even thread has spoiled ;_ 
’Tis this shall warp thy pliant youth 
From sense, simplicity, and truth ; 
Thy erring fire, by wealth misled, 
Shall scatter pleasures round thy head, 
When wholesome discipline’s control 
Should brace the sinews of thy soul ; 
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Coldly thou’lt toil for learning’s prize, 

For why should he that’s rich be wise?” 
The gracious Master of mankind, 

Who knew us vain, corrupt, and blind, 

In mercy, though in anger, said, 

That man should earn his daily bread : 

His lot inaction renders worse, 

While labor mitigates the curse. 

The idle life’s worst burdens bear, 

And meet, what toil escapes, despair ! 
Forgive, nor lay the fault on me, 

This mixture of mythology ; 

The muse of Paradise has deigned 

With truth to mingle fables feigned ; 

And though the bard who would attain 

The glories, Milton, of thy strain, 

Will never reach thy style or thoughts, 

He may be like thee—in thy faults. 
Exhausted Florio, at the age 

When youth should rush on glory’s stage ; 

When life should open fresh and new, 

And ardent Hope her schemes pursue,— 

Of youthful gayety bereft, 

Had scarce an unbroached pleasure left ; 

He found already, to his cost, 

The shining gloss of life was lost; 

And Pleasure was so coy a prude, 

She fled the more, the more pursued ; 

Or if o’ertaken and caressed, 

He loathed and left her when possessed. 

But Florio knew the world; that science 

Sets sense and learning at defiance ; 

He thought the world to him was known, 

Whereas he only knew the Town: 

In men this blunder still you find ; 

All think their little set-—Mankind. 
Though high renown the youth had gained, 

No flagrant crimes his life had stained ; 

No tool of falsehood, slave of passion, 

But spoiled by Custom, and the Fasmion. 


‘Though known among a certain set, 


He did not like to be in debt; 
He shuddered at the dicer’s box, 
Nor thought it very heterodox 
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That tradesmen should be sometimes paid, 
And bargains kept as well as made. 
His growing credit, as a sinner, 
Was that he liked to spoil a dinner ; 
Made pleasure and made business wait, 
And still, by system, came too late; 
Yet ’twas a hopeful indication, 
On which to found a reputation ; 
Small habits, well pursued betimes, 
May reach the dignity of crimes; 
And who a juster claim preferred, 
Than one who always broke his word ? 
His mornings were not spent in vice, 
*T was lounging, sauntering, eating ice; 
Walk up and down St. James’s Street, 
Full fifty times the youth you’d meet; 
He hated cards, detested drinking, 
But strolled to shun the toil of thinking ; 
"Twas doing nothing was his curse : 
Is there a vice can plague us worse? 
The wretch who digs the mine for bread, 
Or ploughs that others may be fed, 
Feels less fatigue than that decreed 
To him who cannot think, or read. 
Not all the peril of temptations, 
Not all the conflict of the passions, 
Can quench the spark of glory’s flame, 
Or quite extinguish Virtue’s name, 
Like the true taste for genuine saunter, 
Like sloth, the soul’s most dire enchanter 
The active fires that stir the breast, 
Her poppies*charm to fatal rest ; ~ 
They rule in short and quick succession, 
But Sloth keeps one long, fast possession : 
Ambition’s reign is quickly closed, 
Th’ usurper’s rage is soon deposed ; 
Intemperance, where there’s no temptation, 
Makes voluntary abdication : 
Of other tyrants short the strife, 
But Inpotence is king for life. 
The despot twists, with soft control, 
Eternal fetters round the soul. 
Yet though so polished Florio’s breeding, 
Think him not ignorant of reading; 
VOL. V. 15 
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For he, to keep him from the vapors, 

Subscribed at Hookham’s, saw the papers ; 

Was deep in poet’s-corner wit; 

Knew what was in Italics writ ; 

Explained fictitious names at will, 

Each gutted syllable could fill; 

There oft, in paragraphs, his name 

Gave symptom sweet of growing fame; 

Though yet they only served to hint 

That Florio loved to see in print 

His ample buckles’ altered shape, 

His buttons changed, his varying cape. 

And many a standard phrase was his 

Might rival bore, or banish quiz ; 

The man who grasps this young renown, 

And early starts for Fashion’s crown, 

In time that glorious prize may wield, 

Which clubs, and e’en Newmarket, yield. 
He studied while he dressed, for true ’tis, 

He read Compendiums, Extracts, Beauties, 

Abrégés, Dictionnaires, Recueils, 

Mercures, Journauz, Extraits, and Feuilles ¢ 

No work, in substance, now is followed ; 

The Chemic Extract only’s swallowed. 

He liked those literary cooks 

Who skim the cream of others’ books, 

And ruin half an author’s graces, 

By plucking bons-mots from their places. 

He wonders any writing sells, 

But these spiced mushrooms and morels ; 

His palate these alone can touch, 

Where every mouthful is bonne bouche. 

Some phrase that with the public took, 

Was all he read of any book; 

For plan, detail, arrangement, system, 

He let them go, and never missed ’em. 

Of each new play he saw a part, 

And all the Anas had by heart ; 

He found whatever they produce 

Is fit for conversation’s use; 

Learning so ready for display, 

A page would prime him for a day ; 

They cram not with a mass of knowledge, 


Which smacks of toil and smells of college, ~ 
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Which in the memory useless lies, 

Or only makes men—good and wise. 

This might have merit once, indeed, 

But now for other ends we read. 

A friend he had, Bellario hight, 

A reasoning, reading, learned wight; 

At least, with men of Florio’s breeding, 

He was a prodigy of reading. 

He knew each stale and vapid lie 

In tomes of French philosophy ; 

And then, we fairly may presume, 

From Pyrrho down to David Hume, 

*T were difficult to single out 

A man more full of shallow doubt; 

He knew the little skeptic prattle, 

The sophist’s paltry arts of battle; 

Talked gravely of the atomic dance, 

Of moral fitness, fate, and chance; 

Admired the system of Lucretius, 

Whose matchless verse makes nonsense specious! 

To this his doctrine owes its merits, 

Like poisonous reptiles kept in spirits, 

Though skeptics dull his scheme rehearse, 

Who have not souls to taste his verse. 
Bellario founds his reputation 

On dry, stale jokes about creation ; 

Would prove, by argument circuitous, 

The combination was fortuitous. 

Swore priests’ whole trade was to deceive, 

And prey on bigots who believe ; 

With bitter ridicule could jeer, 

And had the true free-thinking sneer. 

Grave arguments he had in store, 

Which have been answered o’er and o’er; 

And used, with wondrous penetration, 

The trite old trick of false citation ; 

From ancient authors fond to quote 

A phrase or thought they never wrote. 
Upon his highest shelf there stood 

The classics neatly cut in wood ; 

And in a more commodious station, 

You found them in a French translation : 

He swears, ’tis from the Greek he quotes, 

But keeps the French—just for the notes. 
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He worshipped certain modern names, 
Who history write in epigrams, 
In pointed periods, shining phrases, 
And all the small poetic daisies, 
Which crowd the pert and florid style, 
Where fact is dropped to raise a smile ; 
Where notes indecent or profane 
Serve to 1aise doubts, but not explain ; 
Where all is spangle, glitter, show, 
And truth is overlaid below; 
Arts scorned by history’s sober muse, 
Arts Clarendon disdained to use. 
Whate’er the subject of debate, 
Twas larded still with skeptic prate : 
Begin whatever theme you will, 
In unbelief he lands you still; 
The good—with shame I speak it—feel 
Not half this proselyting zeal ; 
While, cold their Master’s cause to own, 
Content to go to heaven alone, 
The infidel, in liberal trim, 
Would carry all the world with him; 
Would treat his wife, friend, kindred, nation, 
Mankind—with what? Annihilation. 
Though Florio did not quite believe him, 
He thought, why should a friend deceive him? 
Much as he prized Bellario’s wit, 
He liked not all his notions yet; 
He thought him charming, pleasant, odd, 
But hoped one might believe in God; 
Yet such the charms that graced his tongue, 
He knew not how to think him wrong. 
Though Florio tried a thousand ways, 
Truth’s insuppressive torch would blaze : 
Where once her flame has burnt, I doubt 
If ever it go fairly out. 
Yet, under great Bellario’s care, 
He gained each day a better air; 
Which many a leader of renown, 
Deep in the learning of the town, 
Who never other science knew, 
But what from that prime source they drew: 
Pleased, to the Opera they repair, 
To get recruits of knowledge there ; 
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Mythology gain at a glance, 
And learn the classics from a dance: 
In Ovid they ne’er cared a groat, 
How fared the vent’rous Argonaut ; 
Yet charmed they see Medea rise 
On fiery dragons to the skies. 
For Dido,* though they never knew her 
As Maro’s magic pencil drew her, 
Faithful and fond, and broken-hearted, 
Her pious vagabond departed ; 
Yet for Didone, how they roar! 
And Cara! Cara! loud encore. 

One taste Bellario’s soul possessed, 
The master passion of his breast ; 
It was not one of those frail joys, 
Which, by possession, quickly cloys; 
This bliss was solid, constant, true, 
’T was action, and ’twas passion too; 
For though the business might be finished, 
The pleasure scarcely was diminished ; 
Did he ride out, or sit, or walk, 
He lived it o’er again in talk; 
Prolonged the fugitive delight, 
In words by day, in dreams by night. 
’T was eating did his soul allure, 
A deep, keen, modish epicure ; 
Though once this name, as I opine, 
Meant not such men as live to dine ; 
Yet all our modern wits assure us, 
That’s all they know of Epicurus : 
They fondly fancy that repletion 
Was the chief good of that famed Grecian. 
To live in gardens full of flowers, 
And talk philosophy in bowers, 
Or, in the covert of a wood, 
To descant on the sovereign good, 
Might be the notion of their founder, 
But they have notions vastly sounder ; 
Their bolder standards they erect, 
To form a more substantial sect ; 
Old Epicurus would not own ’em ; 
A dinner is their summum bonum. 


* Mepera and Dipo were the two reigning Operas at this ume, 
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More like you'll find such sparks as these 
To Epicurus’ deities ; 

Like them they mix not with affairs 

But loll and laugh at human cares. 

To beaux this difference is allowed 

They choose a sofa for a cloud ; 

Bellario had embraced with glee 

This practical philosophy. 

Young Florio’s father had a friend, 
And ne’er did Heaven a worthier send ; 
A cheerful knight of good estate, 

Whose heart was warm, whose bounty great. 
Where’er his wide protection spread, 

The sick were cheered, the hungry fed ; 
Resentment vanished where he came, 

And lawsuits fled before his name ; 

The old esteemed, the young caressed him, 
And all the smiling village blessed him. 
Within his castle’s Gothic gafe, 

Sate Plenty and old-fashioned State : 
Scarce Prudence could his bounties ‘stint ; 
Such characters are out of print: 

O ! would kind Heaven, the age to mend, 
A new edition of them send, 

Before our tottering castles fall, 

And swarming nabobs seize on all! 

Some little whims he had, ’tis true, 
But they were harmless, and were few; 
He dreaded nought like alteration ; 
Improvement still was innovation ; 

He said, when any change was brewing, 
Reform was a fine name for ruin ;* 
This maxim surely he would hold, 

‘* That always must be good that’s old.” 
The acts which dignify the day 

He thought portended its decay ; 

And feared ’twould show a falling state, 
If Sternhold should give way to Tate ; 
The church’s downfall he predicted, 
Were modern tunes not interdicted ; 

He scorned them all, but crowned with palm 
The man who set the hundredth Psalm. 


a manner realized Sir Gilbert’s idea of Reform. 
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Of moderate parts, of moderate wit, 
But parts for life and business fit. 
Whate’er the theme, he did not fail 
At popery and the French to raii; 

And started wide, with fond digression 
To praise the Protestant succession. 

Of Blackstone he had read a part, 

And all Burns’ Justice knew by heart. 
He thought man’s life too short to waste 
On idle things called wit and taste. 

In books, that he might lose no minute, 
His very verse had business in it. 

He neer had heard of bards of Greece, 
But had read half of Dyer’s Fleece. 

His sphere of knowledge still was wider, 
His Georgics, “ Philips upon Cider ;” 
He could produce, in proper place, 
Three apt quotations from the ‘‘ Chase,’’* 
And in the hall; from day to day, 

Old Isaac Walton’s Angler lay. 

This good and venerable knight 
One daughter had, his soul’s delight ; 
For face, no mortal could resist her ; 
She smiled like Hebe’s youngest sister ; 
Her life as lovely as her face, 

Each duty marked with every grace; 

Her native sense improved by reading, 
Her native sweetness by good breeding : 
She had perused each choicer sage 

Of ancient date, or later age; 

But her best knowledge still she found 
On sacred, not on classic ground ; 

’T'was thence her noblest stores she drew, 
And well she practised what she knew. 
Led by simplicity divine, 

She pleased, and never tried to shine; 
She gave to chance each unschooled feature, 
And left her cause to sense and nature. 

The sire of Florio, ere he died, 
Decreed fair Celia Florio’s bride ; 

Bade him his latest wish attend, 
And win the daughter of his friend ; 


* A Poem by Mr, Somerville 
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When the last rites to him were paid, 
He charged him to address the maid: 
Sir Gilbert’s heart the wish approved, 
For much his ancient friend he loved. 

Six rapid months like lightning fly, 
And the last gray was now thrown by; 
Florio, reluctant, calls to mind 
The orders of a sire too kind: 

Yet go he must ; he must fulfil 

The hard conditions of the will: 

Go, at that precious hour of prime, 

Go, at that swarming, bustling time, 
When the full town to joy invites, s 
Distracted with its own delights ; 
When Pleasure pours from her full urn 
Each tiresome transport in its turn; 
When dissipation’s altars blaze, 

And men run mad a thousand ways; 
When, on his tablets, there were found 
Engagements for full six weeks’ round ; 
Must leave, with grief and desperation, 
Three packs of cards of invitation, 
And ali the ravishing delights 

Of slavish days and sleepless nights. 

Ye nymphs, whom tyrant power drags down, 
With hand despotic, from the town, 
When Almack’s doors wide open stand, 
And the gay partner’s offered hand 
Courts to the dance; when steaming rooms, 
Fetid with unguents and perfumes, 
Invite you to the mobs polite 
Of three sure balls in one short night ; 
You may conceive what Florio felt, 
And sympathetically melt ; 

You may conceive the hardship dire, 

To lawns and woodlands to retire, 

When, freed from winter’s icy chain, 
Glad nature revels on the plain ; 

When blushing spring leads on the hours, 
And May is prodigal of flowers ; 

When passion warbles through the grove, 
And all is song, and all is love ; 

When new-born breezes sweep the vale, 
And health adds fragrance to the gale. 
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Srx bays, unconscious of their weight, 
Soon lodged him at Sir Gilbert’s gate ; 
His trusty Swiss, who flew still faster, 
Announced th’ arrival of his master : 

So loud the rap which shook the door, 
The hall re-echoed to the roar; 

Since first the castle walls were reared, 
So dread a sound had ne’er been heard; 
The din alarmed the frightened deer, 
Who in a corner slunk for fear; 

The butler thought ’twas beat of drum; 
The steward swore the French were con 
It tinged with red poor Florio’s face ; 
He thought himself in Portland Place. 
Short joy! he entered, and the gate 
Closed on him with its ponderous weigh 

Who like Sir Gilbert now was blest ? 
With rapture he embraced his guest. 
Fair Celia blushed, and Florio uttered 
Half sentences, or rather muttered 
Disjointed words—as, “‘ Honor ! pleasuru : 
“ Kind—vastly good, ma’am !—beyond » .asure;’ 
Tame expletives, with which dull fashio. 
Fills vacancies of sense and passion. 

Yet, though disciple of cold art, 

Florio soon found he had a heart ; 

~He saw; and but that admiration 
Had been too active, too like passion ; 
Or had he been to fon less true, 
Cupid had shot him through and through , 
But vainly speeds the surest dart, 
Where Fashion’s mail defends the heart ; 
The shaft her cold repulsion found, 
And fell, without the power to wound : 
For fashion, with a mother’s joy, 
Dipped in her lake the darling boy ; 
That lake, whose chilling waves impart 
The gift to freeze the warmest heart: 
Yet guarded as he was with phlegm, 
With such delight he eyed the dame, 
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Found his cold heart so melt before her, 

And felt so ready to adore her, 

That Fashion feared her son would yield, 

And flew to snatch him from the field ; 

O’er his touched heart her egis threw ; 

The goddess mother straight he knew ; 

Her power he owned; she saw and smiled, 

And claimed the triumph of her child. 
Celia a table still supplied, 

Which modish luxury might deride: 

A modest feast the hope conveys, 

The master eats on other days; 

While gorgeous banquets oft bespeak 

A hungry household all the week. 

And decent Elegance was there, 

And Plenty with her liberal air. 

But vulgar Plenty gave offence, 

And shocked poor Florio’s nicer sense. 

Patient he yielded to his fate, 

When good Sir Gilbert piled his plate ; 

He bowed submissive, made no question, 

But that ’twas sovereign for digestion ; 

But, such was his unlucky whim, 

Plain meats would ne’er agree with him: 

Yet feigned to praise the Gothic treat, 

And, if he ate not, seemed to eat. 

In sleep sad Florio hoped to find 
The pleasures he had left behind. 

He dreamt, and, lo! to charm his eyes, 
The form of Weltje * seemed to rise ; 
The gracious vision waved his wand, 
And banquets sprung to Florio’s hand ; 
Th’ imaginary savors rose 

In tempting odors to his nose. 

A bell, not Fancy’s false creation, 
Gives joyful ‘‘ note of preparation ;” 
He starts, he wakes, the bell he hears; 
Alas! it rings for morning prayers. 

But how to spend next tedious morning, 
Was past his possible discerning ; 
Unable to amuse himself, - 
He tumbled every well-ranged shelf; 


* A celebrated cook and confectioner. 
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This book was dull, and that was wise, 
And this was monstrous as to size. 
With eager joy he gobbled down 
Whate’er related to the town; 
Whate’er looked small, whate’er looked new, 
Half-bound, or stitched in pink or blue ; 
Old play-bills, Astley’s last year’s feats, 
And opera disputes in sheets. 
As these dear records meet his eyes, 
Ghosts of departed pleasures rise ; 
He lays the book upon the shelf, 
And leaves the day to spend itself. 
To cheat the tedious hours, whene’er 
He sallied forth to take the air, 
His sympathetic ponies knew 
Which way their lord’s affections drew; 
And, every time he went abroad, 
Sought of themselves the London road ; 
He asked, each mile, of every clown, 
How far they reckoned it to town ; 
And still his nimble spirits rise, 
Whilst thither he directs his eyes ; 
But when his coursers back he guides, 
The sinking mercury quick subsides. 
A week he had resolved to stay, 
But found a week in every day ; 
Yet if the gentle maid was by, 
Faint pleasure glistened in his eye ; 
Whene’er she spoke, attention hung 
On the mild accents of her tongue ; 
But when no more the room she graced, 
The slight impression was effaced. 
Whene’er Sir Gilbert’s sporting guests 
Retailed old news, or older jests, 
Florio, quite calm, and debonair, 
Still hummed a new Italian air ; 
He did not even feign to hear ’em, 
But plainly showed he could not bear ’em. 
Celia perceived his secret thoughts, 
But liked the youth with all his faults ; 
Yet ’twas unlike, she softly said, 
The tales of love which she had read, 
Where heroes vowed, and sighed, and knelt ; 
Nay, ’twas unlike the love she felt ; 
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Though when her sire the youth would blame, 
She cleared his but suspected fame, 
Ventured to hope, with faltermg tongue, 
«He would reform—he was but young ;” 
Confessed his manners wrong in part, 
‘«‘ But then—he had so good a heart!” 
She sunk each fault, each virtue raised, 
And still, where truth permitted, praised ; 
His interest farther to secure, 
She praised his bounty to the poor ; 
For, votary as he was to art, 
He had a kind and melting heart ; 
Though, with a smile, he used to own 
He had not tzme to feel in town; 
Not that he blushed to show compassion,— 
It chanced that year to be the fashion ; 
And equally the modish tribe 
To clubs or hospitals subscribe. 

At length, to wake ambition’s flame, 
A letter from Bellario came, 
Announcing the supreme delight, 
Preparing for a certain night, 
By Flavia fair, returned from France, 
Who took him captive at a glance ; 
The invitations all were given! 
Five hundred cards !—a little heaven! 
A dinner first—he would present him, 
And nothing, nothing, must prevent him. 
Whoever wished a noble air, 
Must gain it by an entrée there; 
Of all the glories of the town, 
T'was the first passport to renown. 
Then ridiculed his rural schemes, 
His pastoral shades, and purling streams ; 
Sneered at his present brilliant life, 
His polished sire, and high-bred wife! 
Thus doubly to inflame, he tried, 
His curiosity and pride. 

The youth, with agitated heart, 
Prepared directly to depart; 
But, bound in honor to obey 
His father, at no distant day 
He promised soon to hasten down, 
Though business called him now to town; 
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Then faintly hints a cold proposal— 
But leaves it to the knight’s disposal— 
Stammered half words of love and duty, 
And muttered much of—* worth and beauty ;” 
- Something of “ passion” then he dropped, 
‘‘ And hoped his ardor”—here he stopped ; 
For some remains of native truth 
Flushed in his face, and checked the youth; 
Yet still th’ ambiguous suffusion 
Might pass for artless Jove’s confusion. 
The doting father thought ’twas strange, 
But fancied men, like times, might change ; 
Yet owned, nor could he check his tongue, 
It was not so when he was young. 
That was the reign of love, he swore, 
Whose halcyon days are now no more. 

In that blest age, for honor famed, 
Love paid the homage virtue claimed ; 
Not that insipid, daudling Cupid, 
With heart so hard, and air so stupid, 
Who coldly courts the charms which lie 
In affectation’s half-closed eye. 
Love then was honest, genuine passion 
And manly gallantry the fashion : 
Yet pure as ardent was the flame 
Excited by the beauteous dame ; 
Hope could subsist on slender bounties, 
And suitors galloped o’er two counties, 
The ball’s fair partner to behold, 
Or humbly hope—she caught no cold. 

But mark how much love’s annals mend! 
Should beauty’s goddess now descend ; 
On some adventure should she come, 
To grace a modish drawing-room ; 
Spite of her form and heavenly air, 
What beau would hand her to her chair? 
Vain were that grace, which to her son 
Disclosed what beauty had not done ; 
Vain were that motion which betrayed 
The goddess was no earth-born maid , 
If noxious Faro’s baleful spright, 
With rites infernal ruled the night, 
The group absorbed in play and pelf, 
Venus might call her doves herself. 
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As Florio passed the castle gate, 

His spirits seemed to lose their weight ; 

He feasts his lately vacant mind 

With all the joys he hopes to find ; 

Yet on whate’er his fancy broods, 

The form of Celia still intrudes ; 

Whate’er other sounds he hears, 

The voice of Celia fills his ears ; 

Howe’er his random thoughts might fly, 

Her graces dance before his eye ; 

Nor was th’ obtrusive vision o’er, 

But when he reached Bellario’s door ; 

The friends embraced with warm delight, 

And Flavia’s praises crowned the night. 
Soon dawned the day which was to show 

Glad Florio what was heaven below. 

Flavia, admired wherever known, 

Th’ acknowledged empress of bon-ton, 

O’er fashion’s wayward kingdom reigns, 

And holds Bellario in her chains: 

Various her powers; a wit by day, 

By night unmatched for lucky play. 

The flattering, fashionable tribe 

Each stray bon-mot to her ascribe; 

And all her “ little senate” own 

She made the best charade in town; 

Her midnight suppers always drew 

Whate’er was fine, whate’er was new. 

There oft the brightest fame you’d see 

The victim of a repartee ; 

For slander’s priestess still supplies 

The spotless for the sacrifice. 

None at her polished table sit, 

But who aspire to modish wit ; 

The persiflage, th’ unfeeling jeer, 

The civil, grave, ironic sneer ; 

The laugh, which, more than censure, wounds, 

Which, more than argument, confounds. 

There the fair deed, which would engage 

The wonder of a nobler age, 

With unbelieving scorn is heard, 

Or still to selfish ends referred ; 

If in the deed no flaw they find, | 

To some base motive ’tis assigned ; 
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When Malice longs to throw her dart, 
But finds no vulnerable part, 

Because the Virtues all defend, 

At every pass, their guarded friend ; 
Then, by one slight insinuation, 

One scarce-perceived exaggeration, 
Sly Ridicule, with half a word, 

Can fix her stigma of—absurd ; 

Nor care nor skill extracts the dart 
With which she stabs the feeling heart ; 
Her cruel caustics inly pain, 

And scars indelible remain. 

Supreme in wit, supreme in play, 
Despotic Flavia all obey ; 

Small were her natural charms of face, 
Till heightened with each foreign grace ; 
But what subdued Bellario’s soul 
Beyond philosophy’s control, 

Her constant table was as fine 

As if ten rajahs were to dine; 

She every day produced such fish, as 
Would gratify the nice Apicius, 

Or realize what we think fabulous, 

I th’ bill of fare of Heliogabalus. 

Yet still the natural taste was cheated, 
’T was deluged in some sauce.one hated. 
"Twas sauce ! ’twas sweatmeat! ’twas confection : 
All poignancy ! and all perfection ! 

Rich entremets,whose name none knows, 
Ragouts, tourtes, tendrons, fricandeauz, 
Might pique the sensuality 

O’ th’ hogs of Epicurus’ sty ; 

Yet all so foreign, and so fine, 

T'was easier to admire than dine. 

O! if the muse had power to tell 
Each dish, no muse has power to spell! 
Great goddess of the French cuisine ! 
Not with unhallowed hands I mean 
To violate thy secret shade, 

Which eyes profane shall ne’er invade ; 
No! of thy dignity supreme, 

I, with “‘ mysterious reverence,’ deem! 
Or should I venture with rash hand, 
The vulgar would not understand ; 
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None but th’ initiated know 

The raptures keen thy rites bestow. 

Thus much to teil I lawful deem, 

Thy works are never what they seem; 

Thy will this general law has passed, 

That nothing of itself shall taste. 

Thy word this high decree enacted, 

“Tn all be nature counteracted ! ” 
Conceive, who can, the perfect bliss, 

For ’tis not given to all to guess, 

The rapturous joy Bellario found, 

When thus his every wish was crowned. 

To Florio, as the best of friends, 

One dish he secretly commends ; 

Then hinted, as a special favor, 

What gave it that delicious flavor ; 

A mystery he so much reveres, 

He never to unhallowed ears 

Would trust it, but to him would show 

How far true friendship’s power could go. 
Florio, though dazzled by the féte, 

With far inferior transport eat ; 

A little warp his taste had gained, 

Which, unperceived, till now, remained ; 

For from himself he would conceal 

The change he did not choose to feel ; 

He almost wished he could be picking 

An unsophisticated chicken ; 

And when he cast his eyes around, 

And not one simple morsel found, 

*O give me,” was his secret wish, 

** My charming Celia’s plainest dish!” 

Thus Nature, struggling for her rights, 

Lets in some little, casual lights ; 

And love combines to war with fashion, 
Though yet ’twas but an infant passion, 
The practised Flavia tried each art 

Of sly attack to steal his heart ; 

Her forced civilities oppress, 
Fatiguing through mere graciousness ; 
While many a gay, intrepid dame, 

By bold assault essayed the same. 
Filled with disgust, he strove to fly 
The artful glance and fearless eye; 
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Their jargon now no more he praises, 
Nor echoes back their flimsy phrases. 
He felt not Celia’s powers of face, 

Till weighed against bon-ton grimace ; 
Nor half her genuine beauties tasted, 
Till with factitious charms contrasted. 
Th’ industrious harpies hovered round, 
Nor peace nor liberty he found; 

By force and flattery circumvented, 

To play, reluctant, he consented ; 

Each dame her power of pleasing tried, 
To fix the novice by her side; 

Of pigeons, he the very best, 

Who wealth, with ignorance, possessed : 
But Flavia’s rhetoric best persuades, 
That sibyl leads him to the shades; 
The fatal leaves around the room, 
Prophetic, tell th’ approaching doom! 
Yet, different from the tale of old, 

It was the fair one plucked the gold ; 
Her arts the ponderous purse exhausts ; 
A thousand borrowed, staked, and lost, 
Wakes him to sense and shame again, 
Nor force nor fraud could more obtain. 

He rose, indignant, to attend 
The summons of a ruined friend, 
Whom keen Bellario’s arts betray 
To all the depths of desperate play ; 

A thoughtless youth, who near him sat 
Was plundered of his whole estate ; 
Too late he called for Florio’s aid, 

A beggar in a moment made. 

And now, with horror, Florio views 
The wild confusion which ensues ; 
Marks how th’ dames, of late so fair, 
Assume a fierce, demoniac air; 

Marks where the infernal furies hold 

Their orgies foul o’er heaps of gold ; 

And spirits dire appear to rise, 

Guarding the horrid mysteries ; 

Marks how deforming passions tear 

The bosoms of the losing fair ; 

How looks convuised, and haggard faces, 
Chase the scared loves and frightened graces. 
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Touched with disdain, with horror fired, 
“‘ Celia!” he mumured, and retired. 

That night no sleep his eyelids pressed ; 
He thought; and thought’s a foe to rest: 
Or if, by chance, he closed his eyes, 
What hideous spectres round him rise! 
Distempered fancy wildly brings 
The broken images of things ; 

His ruined friend, with eye-ball fixed, 
Swallowing the draught despair had mixed ; 
The frantic wife beside him stands, 

With bursting heart and wringing hands ; 
And every horror dreams bestow, 

Of pining want, or raving wo. 

Next morn, to check or cherish thought, 
His library’s retreat he sought ; 

He viewed each book with cold regard, 
Of serious sage or lighter bard ; 

At length, among the motley band, 
The “Idler” fell into his hand; 

Th’ alluring title caught his eye, 

It promised cold inanity ; 

He read with rapture and surprise, 
And found ’twas pleasant, though ’twas wise; 
His tea grew cold, whilst he, unheeding, 
Pursued this reasonable reading. 

He wondered at the change he found ; 
Th elastic spirits nimbly bound ; 

‘Time slipped, without disgust, away, 
While many a card unanswered lay. 
Three papers, reeking from the press, 
Three pamphlets thin, in azure dress, 
Ephemeral literature well known, 

The lie and scandal of the town; 
Poison of letters, morals, time! 
Assassin of our day’s fresh prime ! 
These, on his table, half the day, 
Unthought of, and neglected, lay. 

Florio had now full three hours read, 
Hours which he used to waste in bed; 
His pulse beat virtue’s vigorous tone, 
The reason to himself unknown ; 

And if he stopped to seek the cause, 
Fair Celia’s image filled the pause, 
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And now, announced, Bellario’s name 

Had almost quenched the new-born flame: 

“* Admit him,” was the ready word 

Which first escaped him, not unheard; 

When sudden, to his mental sight, 

Uprose the horrors of last night; 

His plundered friend before him stands, 

And—* Not at home,” his firm commands; 

He felt the conquest as a joy 

The first temptation would destroy. 

He knew next day that Hymen’s hand 

Would tack the slight and slippery band, 

Which, in loose bondage, would ensnare 

Bellario bright and Flavia fair. 

Oft had he promised to attend 

The nuptials of his happy friend ; 

To go—to stay—alike he fears; 

At length a bolder flight he dares; 

To Celia he resolves to fly, 

And catch fresh virtue from her eye; 

Though three full weeks did yet remain, 

Ere he engaged to come again. 

This plan he tremblingly embraced, 

With doubtful zeal, and fluttering haste ; 

Nor ventured he one card to read, 

Which might his virtuous scheme impede ; 

Each note he dreaded might betray him, 

And shuddered lest each rap should stay him. 
Behold him seated in his chaise ; 

With face that self-distrust betrays ; 

He hazards not a single glance, 

Nor through the glasses peeps by chance, 

Lest some old friend, or haunt well known, 

Should melt his resolution down. 

Fast as his foaming coursers fly, 

Hyde Park attracts his half-raised eye: 

He steals one fearful, conscious look, 

Then drops his eye upon his book. 

Triumphant he persists to go; 

But gives one sigh to Rotten-row. 

Long as he viewed Augusta’s towers, 

The sight relaxed his thinking powers ; 

In vain he better plans revolves, 

While the soft scene his soul dissolves ; 
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The towers once lost, his view he bends, 
Where the receding smoke ascends ; 
But when nor smoke nor towers arise, 
To charm his heart or cheat his eyes; 
When once he got entirely clear 
From this enfeebling atmosphere ; 
His mind was braced, his spirits light, 
His heart was gay, his humor bright ; 
Thus feeling, at his inmost soul, 
The sweet reward of self-control. 
Impatient now, and all alive, 
He thought he never should arrive ; 
At last he spies Sir Gilbert’s trees ; 
Now the near battlements he sees ; 
The gates he entered with delight, 
And, self-announced, embraced the knight: 
The youth his joy unfeigned expressed, 
The knight with joy received his guest, 
And owned with no unwilling tongue, 
"Twas done like men when he was young ; 
Three weeks subducted, went to prove 
A feeling like old-fashioned love. 
For Celia, not.a word she said, 
But blushed, ‘‘ celestial, rosy red! ” 
Tler modest charms transport the youth, 
Who promised everlasting truth. 
Celia, in honor of the day, 
Unusual splendor would display : 
Such was the charm her sweetness gave, 
He thought her wedgwood had been séve ; 
Her taste diffused a gracious air, 
And chaste simplicity was there, 
Whose secret power, though silent, great is, 
The loveliest of the sweet penates. 
Florio, now present to the scene, 
With spirits light, and gracious mien, 
Sir Gilbert’s port politely praises, 
And carefully avoids French phrase ; 
Endures the daily dissertation 
On land-tax, and a ruined nation ; 
Listens to many a tedious tale 
Of poachers who deserved a jail ; 
Heard all the business of the quorum, 
Each cause and.crime produced before ’em ; 
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Heard them abuse with complaisance 
The language, wines, and wits of France ; 
Nor did he hum a single air, 

While good Sir Gilbert filled his chair. 

Abroad, with joy and grateful pride, 
He walks, with Celia by his side: 

A thousand cheerful thoughts arise, 
Each rural scene enchants his eyes; 
With transport he begins to look 

On nature’s all-instructive book ; 

No objects now seem mean or low, 
Which point to Him from whom they flow. 
A berry or a bud excites 

A chain of reasoning which delights, 
Which, spite of skeptic ebullitions, 
Proves atheists not the best logicians. 
A tree, a brook, a blade of grass, 
Suggest reflections as they pass, 

Till Florio, with a sigh, confessed 
The simplest pleasures are the best! 
Bellario’s systems sink in air ; 

He feels the perfect, good, and fair. 
As pious Celia raised the theme 

To holy faith and love supreme, 
Enlightened Florio learned to trace 
In nature’s God the God of grace. 

In wisdom as the convert grew, 
The hours on rapid pinions flew ; 
When called to dress, that Titus wore 
A wig the altered Florio swore ; 

Or else, in estimating time, 

He ne’er had marked it as a crime, 

That he had lost but one day’s blessing 

When we so many lose, by dressing. 
The rest, suffice it now to say, 

Was finished in the usual way. 

Cupid, impatient for his hour, 

Reviled slow Themis’ tedious power, 


Whose parchment legends, signing, sealing, 


Are cruel forms for love to deal in. 
At length, to Florio’s eager eyes, 

Behold the day of bliss arise! 

The golden sun illumes the globe. 

The burning torch, the saffron robe, 
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Just as of old, glad Hymen wears ; 

And Cupid, as of old, appears 

In Hymen’s train: so strange the case, 
They hardly knew each other’s face ; 

Yet both confessed, with glowing heart, 
They never were designed to part. 

Quoth Hymen, “ Sure you’re strangely slighted 
At weddings not to be invited.” 

‘“‘ The reason’s clear enough,” quoth Cupid ; 
«My company is thought but stupid, 

Where Plutus is the favorite guest, 

For he and I scarce speak at best.” 

The self-same sun which joins the twain 
Sees Flavia severed from her swain : 
Bellario sues for a divorce, 

And both pursue their separate course. 

O wedded love! thy bliss how rare! 
And yet the ill-assorted pair, 

The pair who choose at fashion’s voice, 
Or drag the chain of venal choice, 

Have. little cause to curse the state ; 

Who make, should never blame their fate ; 
Such flimsy ties, say where’s the wonder, 
If Doctors’ Commons snap asunder ? 

In either case, ’tis still the wife 
Gives cast and color to the life. 

Florio, escaped from fashion’s school, 
His heart and conduct learns to rule ; 
Conscience his useful life approves ; 
He serves his God, his country loves; 
Reveres her laws, protects her rights, 
And, for her interests, pleads or fights 
Reviews with scorn his former life, 
And, for his rescue, thanks his wife. 
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ADDRESSED TO MRS, VESEY 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


cx lowing trifle owes its birth and name to the mistake of a 
forei of distinction, who gave the literal appellation of the Bas- blue 
mell party of friends, who had been often called, by way of 
pleosantey, the Blue Stockings. These little societies have been some- 
times misrepresented. X They were composed of persons distinguished, 
in general, for their rank, talents, or respectable character, who met 
frequently at Mrs. Vesey’s and at a few other houses, for the sole pur- 
pose of conversation, and were different in no respect from other parties, 
but that the company did not play at cards. 


May the author be permitted to bear her grateful testimony (which 
will not be suspected of flattery, now that most of the persons named 
in this poem are gone down to the grave) to the many pleasant and 
instructive hours she had the honor to pass in this company ; in which, 
learning was as little disfigured by pedantry, good taste as little tinct- 
ured» by affectation, and general conversation as little disgraced by 
calumny, levity, and the other censurable errors with which it is too 
commonly tainted, as has perhaps been known in any society. 
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Vesey! of verse the judge and friend! 
Awhile my idle strain attend : 
Not with the days of early Greece, 
I mean to ope my slender piece ; 
The rare symposium to proclaim 
Which crowned th’ Athenians, social name ; 
Or how Aspasia’s parties shone, 
The first Bas-bleu at Athens known ; 
Where Socrates unbending sat, 
With Alcibiades in chat ; 
And Pericles vouchsafed to mix 
Taste, wit, and mirth, with politics. 
Nor need I stop my tale, to show, 
At least to readers such as you, 
How all that Rome esteemed polite, 
Supped with Lucullus every night; 
Lucullus, who, from Pontus come, 
Brought conquests, and brought cherries home. 
Name but the suppers in th’ Apollo, 
What classic images will follow ! 
How wit flew round, while each might take 
Conchylia from the Lucrine lake ; 
And Attic salt, and Garum sauce, 
And lettuce from the isle of Cos ; 
The first and last from Greece transplanted, 
Used here—because the rhyme I wanted : 
How pheasants’ heads, with cost collected, 
And phenicopters’ stood neglected, 
_ To laugh at Scipio’s lucky hit, 
Pompey’ s bon-mot, or Czsar’s ‘wit ! 
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intemperance, listening to the tale, 
Forgot the mullet growing* stale ; 
And admiration, balanced, hung 


*T wixt peacocks’ brains and Tully’s tongue. 


Ishall not stop to dwell on these, 

But be as epic as I please, 

And plunge at once in medias res. 

To prove the privilege I plead, 

T’ll quote some Greek I cannot reaa ; 

Stunned by authority you yield, 

And I, not reason, keep the field. 
Long was society o’er-run 

Sy whist, that desolating Hun ; 

“ong did quadrille despotic sit, 

“hat Vandal of colloquial wit ; 

And conversation’s setting light 

Lay half-obscured in Gothic night. 

At length the mental shades decline, 

Colloquial wit begins to shine ; 

Genius prevails, and conversation 

Emerges into reformation. 

The vanquished triple crown to you, 

Boscawen sage, bright Montagu, 

Divided fell ;—your cares in haste 

Rescued the ravaged realms of taste ; 

And Lyttelton’s accomplished name, 

And witty Pulteney shared the fame; 

The men, not bound by pedant rules, 

Nor ladiest precieuses ridicules : 


For polished Walpole showed the way, 
How wits may be both learned and gay ; 


And Carter taught the female train, 
The deeply wise are never vain ; 


And she, who Shakspeare’s wrongs redressed, 


Proved that the brightest are the best. 
This just deduction still they drew, 


And well they practised what they knew; 


Nor taste, nor wit, deserves applause, 
Unless still true to critic laws; 

Good sense, of faculties the best, 
Inspire and regulate the rest. 


* Seneca says, that in his time the Romans were arrived 
luxury, that the mullet was considered stale that did not 


the eet 
t See Moliere’s Comedy. 
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O! how unlike the wit that fell, 
Rambouillet ! * at thy quaint hotel ; 
Where point, and turn, and equivoque 
Distorted every word they spoke! 

All so intolerably bright, 

Plain common sense was put to flight; 
Each speaker, so ingenious ever. 
Twas tiresome to be quite so clever ; 
There twisted wit forgot to please, 
And mood and figure banished ease : 
No votive altar smoked to thee, 
Chaste queen, divine Simplicity ! 

But forced conceit, which ever fails, 
And stiff antithesis prevails ; 

Uneasy rivalry destroys 

Society’s unlabored joys: 

Nature, of stilts and fetters tired, 
Impatient from the wits retired, 

Long time the exile, houseless strayed 
Till Sévignét received the maid. 

Though here she comes to bless our isle, 
Not universal is her smile. 

Muse! snatch the lyre which Cambridge? strung, 
When he the empty ball-room sung ; 

Tis tuned above thy pitch, I doubt, 

And thou no music wouldst draw out ; 

Yet, in a lower note, presume < 
To sing the full, dull drawing-room.§ 

Where the dire circle keeps its station, 
Each common phrase is an oration ; 

And cracking fans and whispering misses 
Compose their conversation blisses. 

The matron marks the goodly show 
While the tall daughter eyes the beau— 


* The society at the hotel de Rambouillei, though ay ae of the most polite 
d ingenious persons in France, was much tainted with affectation and false 
ste. See Voiture, Menage, &c. 
The late earl of Mansfield told the author, that, when he was ambassador at 
ris, he was assured that it had not been unusual for those persons of a purer 
ste, who frequented these assemblies, to come out from their society so weary 
wit and Jabored ingenuity, that they used to express the comfort they felt in 
sir emancipation, by saying, “ Allons! faisons des solécismes!”” 
+ Madame de Sévigné, the best epistolary writer of France.—Ep. : 
{ Richard Owen Canines Esq., of Twickenham, author of the “Serib- 
ad, a Mock Heroic,” and several elegant pieces in prose. He was one of 
» club of wits, who clubbed their talents in the paper called “ The World.”—Ep. 
These grave and formal parties now scarcely exist, having been swalloweu 
‘in the reigning multitudinous assemblies. 
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The frigid beau! Ah! luckless fair, 
Tis not for you that studied air ; 

Ah! not for you that sidelong glance, 
And all that charming nonchalance ; 
Ah! not for you the three long hours 
He worshipped the ‘‘ cosmetic powers ;”’ 
That finished head which breathes perfume, 
And kills the nerves of half the room ; 
And all the murders meant to lie 

In that large, languishing, grey eye. 
Desist ;—less wild th’ attempt would be, 
To warm the snows of Rhodope : 

Too cold to feel, too proud to feign, 

For him you’re wise and fair in vain ; 
In vai» to charm him you intend: 

Self is his object, aim, and end. 

Chill shade of that affected peer* 
Who dreaded mirth, come safely here ! 
For here no vulgar joy effaces 
Thy rage for polish, ton, and graces. 
Cold Ceremony’s leaden hand 
Waves o’er the room her poppy wand. 
Arrives the stranger ; every guest 
Conspires to torture the distressed ; 

At once they rise—so have I seen— 
You guess the simile I mean— 

Take what comparison you please, 

"The crowded streets, the swarming bees, 
The pebbles on the shores that lie, 

The stars which form the galaxy ; 

These serve to embellish what is said, 
And show, besides, that one has read ;— 
At once they rise—th’ astonished guest 
Back in a corner slinks, distressed : 
Scared at the many bowing round, 

And shocked at her own voice’s sound, 
Forgot the thing she meant to say, 

Her words, half-uttered, die away ; 

In sweet oblivion down she sinks, 

And of her next appointment thinks. 
While her Joud neighbor on the right, 
Boasts what she has to do to-night ; 


though a wit, solemnly pronounced it a sin agains 
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So very much, you’d swear her pride is 
To match the labors of Alcides: 

Tis true, in hyperbolic measure, 

She nobly calls her labors pleasure ; 

In this unlike Alemena’s son, 

She never means they should be done; 
Her fancy of no limits dreams, 

No ne plus ultra stops her schemes ; 
Twelve! she’d have scorned the paltry round, 
No pillars would have. marked her bound ; 
Calpe and Abyla, in vain 

Had nodded cross th’ opposing main; 

A circumnavigator she 

On Ton’s illimitable sea. 

We pass the pleasures vast and varidus, 
Of routs, not social but gregarious: | 
Where high heroic Self-denial 
Sustains her self-inflicted trial. 
Day-laborers! what an easy life, 

To feed ten: children and a wife! 
No—I may juster pity spare 

To the night-laborer’s keener care ; 
And, pleased, to gentler scenes retreat, 
Where Conversation holds her seat. 

Small were that art which would ensure 

The circle’s boasted quadrature! 

See Vesey’s* plastic genius make 

A circle every figure take ; 

Nay, shapes and forms, which would defy 
All science of geometry, 

Isosceles and parallel, 

Names hard to speak, and hard to spell! 
Th’ enchantress waved her wand, and spoke! 
Her potent wand the circle broke ; 

The social spirits hover round, 

And bless the liberated ground. 

Ask you what charms this gift dispense ? 
Tis the strong spell of common sense. 
Away dull Ceremony flew, : 
And with her bore Detraction too. 


* This amiable lady was remarkable for her talent in breaking the formality 

a circle, by inviting her parties to form themselves into little separate groups. 

he was the wife of the honorable Agmondesham Vesey, an Irish gentleman 
the friend of Burke, on whose recommendation he became a member o 


hnson’s Literary Club.—Ep ] 
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Nor only geometric art 
Does this presiding power impart; 
But chemists too, who want the essence 
Which makes or mars all coalescence, 
Of her the secret rare might get, 
How different kinds amalgamate: 
And he, who wilder studies chose, 
Find here a new metempsychose ; 
How forms can other forms assume, 
Within her Pythagoric room ; 


Or be, and siranger is th’ event, 

The very thing ‘which nature meant: 
Nor striv art and affectation, 

‘To eross them genuine destination. 
Here sober duch ‘esses are seen, 


sie wits, and crities void of spleen ; 
Physicians, fraught with real science, 

And Whigs and “Tories in alliance ; 

Poets, fulfilling Christian duties, 

Just lawyers, reasonable beauties ; 
Bishops who preach, and peers who pay, 
And countesses who seldom play ; 

Learned antiquaries, who, from college, 
Reject the rust, and bring the knowledge ; 
And—hear it, age, beleive it youth— 
Polemics, really ‘seeking truth ; 

And travellers of that rare tribe, 

Who’ve seen the countries they “describe ; 
Who studied there, so strange their plan, 
Not plants nor herbs alone, but man ; 
While travellers, of other notions, 

Scale mountain tops, and traverse oceans; 
As if, so much these themes engross, 

The study of mankind—was moss: 
Ladies who point, nor think me partial, 
An epigram as well as Martial ; 

Yet in all female worth succeed 

As well as those who cannot read. 

Right pleasant were the task, I ween, 
To name the groups which fill the scene ; 
But Rhyme’s of such fastidious nature, 
She proudly scorns all nomenclature, 

Nor grace our northern names her lips, 
Like Homer’ s catalogue of ships. 
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Once—faithful memory! heave a sigh— 
Here Roscius gladdened every eye.* 
Why comes not Maro?? far from town, 
He rears the urn to taste, and Brown; ¢ 
Plants cypress round the tomb of Gray, 
Or decks his English garden gay ; 
Whose mingled sweets exhale perfume, 
And promise a perennial bloom. 

Here rigid Cato,§ awful sage! 

Bold censor of a thoughtless age, 
Once dealt his pointed moral round, 
And not unheeded fell the sound ; 
The muse his honored memory weeps, 
For Cato now with Roscius sleeps! 
Here once Hortensius|| loved to sit, 
Apostate now from social wit: 

Ah! why in wrangling senates waste 
The noblest parts, the happiest taste ? 
Why democratic thunders wield, 
And quit the muses’ calmer field ? 
Taste thou the gentler joys they give, 
With Horace and with Lelius live. 

Hail, Conversation, soothing power, 
Sweet goddess of the social hour ! 

Not with more heart-felt warmth, at least, 
Does Lelius bend, thy true high-priest, 
Than I, the lowest of thy train, 

These field-flowers bring to deck thy fane. 
Who to thy shrine like him can haste, 
With warmer zeal, or purer taste ? 

O may thy worship long prevail, 

And thy true votaries never fail ! 

Long may thy polished altars blaze 

With wax-lights’ undiminished rays! 
Still be thy nightly offerings paid, 
Libations large of lemonade ! 


Garrick. 

+The Rey. William Mason, the biographer of Gray, and author, among 
ther pieces, of a didactic poem, entitled ““ The English Garden.” . 

¢ John Brown, famed as an artist, but more as the layer out of grounds in a 
icturesque style. He obtained the name of Capability Brown, from a phrase 
e had of saying when consulted, that the spot had “a capability of improve- 
pent.” 

§ Dr. Samuel Johnson. os 
rns was written in the year 1781, when Mr. Edmund Burke had joined 


1¢ then opposition. 
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On silver vases, loaded, rise 

The biscuits’ ample sacrifice ! 

Nor be the milk-white streams forgot 
Of thirst-assuaging, cool orgeat ; 
Rise, incense pure from fragrant tea, 
Delicious incense, worthy thee ! 

Hail, Conversation, heavenly fair, 
Thou bliss of life, and balm of care! 
ell ay ea gentle reign extend, 

ih wit and science blend. 
Soft polisher of ragged man ! 
Ref the social plan ! 
I’or thee, best solace of his toil! 
The sage consumes his midnight oil; 
And keeps late vigils, to produce 
imcieriais for thy future use ; 
Calls forth the else neglected knowledge 
Of school, of travel, and of college. 
If none behold, ah! wherefore fair ? 
Ah! wherefore wise, if none must hear? 
Our intellectual ore must shine, 
Not slumber, idly, in the mine. 
Let Education’s moral mint 
The noblest images imprint ; 
Let Taste her curious touchstone hold, 
To try if standard be the gold ; 
But ’tis thy commerce, Conversation, 
Must give it use by circulation ; 
That noblest commerce of mankind, 
Whose precious merchandise is Mind ! 

What stoic traveller would try 
A sterile soil and parching sky, 

Or dare th’ intemperate northern zone, 
If what he saw must ne’er be known 2? 
For this he bids his home farewell ; 
The joy of seeing is to tell. 

Trust me, he never would have stirred, 
Were he forbid to speak a word ; 

And Curiosity would sleep, 

If her own secrets she must keep: 

The bliss of telling what is past 
Becomes her rich reward at last. 
Who’d mock at death, at danger smile, 
To = one peep at father Nile ; ; 
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Who at Palmyra risk his neck, 

Or search the ruins of Balbec; 

If these must hide old Nilus’ front, 
Nor Libyan tales at home recount; 

If those must sink their learned labor, 
Nor with their ruins treat a neighbor ? 
Range—study—think—do all we can, 
Colloquial pleasures are for man. 

Yet not from low desire to shine 
Does genius toil in learning’s mine ; 
Not to indulge in idle vision, 

But strike new light by strong collision 

Of Conversation, ° wisdom’s friénd, 

This is the object and the end 

Of moral truth, man’s proper science, 
With sense and learning in alliance, 

To search the depths, and thence produce 
What tends to practice and to use. 

And next in value we shall find 

What mends the taste, and forms the mind. 
If high those truths in estimation, 


Whose search is crowned with demonstration . 


To these assign no scanty praise, 

Our taste which clears, our views which raise 
For grant that mathematic truth 

Best balances the mind of youth ; 

Yet scarce the truth of taste is found 

To grow from principles less sound. 

O’er books, the mind inactive lies, 
Books, the mind’s food, not exercise. 
Her vigorous wing she scarcely feels, 
Till use the latent strength reveals ; 

Her slumbering energies called forth, 
She rises, conscious of her worth; 

And, at her new-found powers elated, 
Thinks them not So but new created 
Enlightened spirits! you, who know 
What charms from polished converse flow — 

Speak, for you can, the pure delight 
When kindling sympathies unite ; 
When correspondent tastes impart 
Communion sweet from heart to heart ; 
You ne’er the cold gradations need 
Which vulgar souls to union lead ; 
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No dry discussion to unfold 

The meaning caught ere well ’tis told: 
In taste, in learning, wit or science, 
Still kindred souls demand alliance : 
Each in the other joys to find 

The image answering to his mind. 
But sparks electric only strike 

On souls electrical alike ; 

The flash of intellect expires, 

Uuless i ongenial fires : 

The language to th’ elect alone 

is, ike the mason’s mystery, known ; 
In vain th’ unerring sign is made 

7 ho is uot of the trade. 

What lively pleasure to divine, 

{he tacught implied, the hinted line, 
To feel allusion’s artful force, 

And trace the image to its source! 
Quick memory blends her scattered rays, 
Till fancy kindles at the blaze ; 

The works of ages start to view, 

And ancient wit elicits new. 

But wit and parts if thus we praise, 
What nobler altars should we raise, 
Those sacrifices could we see, 

Which wit, O Virtue! makes to thee? 

At once the rising thought to dash, 

To quench at once the bursting flash! 
The shining mischief to subdue, 

And lose the praise and pleasure too! 
Though Venus’ self, could you detect her, 
Imbuing with her richest nectar, 

The thought unchaste—to cheek that thought, 
To spurn a fame so dearly bought ;— 
This is high principle’s control, 

This is true continence of soul ! 

Blush, heroes, at your cheap renown, 

A vanquished realm, a plundered town! 
Your conquests were to gain a name, 
This conquest triumphs over fame ; 

So pure its essence, ’twere destroyed, 

If known, and if commended, void. 
Amidst the brightest truths believed, 
Amidst the fairest deeds achieved, 
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Shall stand recorded and admired, 

That virtue sunk what wit inspired. 
But let the lettered, and the fair 

And chiefly, let the wit beware ; 

You, whose warm spirits never fail, 

Forgive the hint which ends my tale. 

O shun the perils which attend 

On wit, on warmth, and heed your friend: 

Though science nursed you in her bowers, 

Though fancy crown your brow with flowers, 

Each thought though bright invention fill, 

Though Attic bees each word distil ; 

Yet, if one gracious power refuse 

Her gentle influence to infuse ; 

If she withhold her magic spell, 

Nor in the social circle dwell ; 

In vain shall listening crowds approve ; 

They'll praise you, but they will not love. 

What is this power, you’re loth to mention, 

This charm, this witchcraft? ’tis attention: 

Mute angel, yes; thy looks dispense 

The silence of intelligence ; 

Thy graceful form I well discern, 

In act to listen and to learn ; 

*Tis thou for talents shalt obtain 

That pardon wit would hope in vain ; 

Thy wondrous power, thy secret charm, 

Shall envy of her sting disarm ; 

Thy silent flattery soothes our spirit, 

And we forgive eclipsing merit ; 

Our jealous souls no longer burn, 

Nor hate thee, though thou shine in turn ; 

The sweet atonement screens the fault, 

And love and praise are cheaply bought. 
With some congplacency to hear, 

Though somewhat long the tale appear, 

The dull relation to attend, 

Which mars the story you could mend ; 

*Tis more than wit, ’tis moral beauty, 

’Tis pleasure rising out of duty. 

Nor vainly think, the time you waste, 

When temper triumphs over taste. 
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AN EPISTLE 
TO THE HONORABLE MRS. BOSCAWEN.* 


[Printed first with the Sacred Dramas, in 1782.] 


Accept, Boscawen! these unpolished lays, 
Nor blame too much the verse you cannot praise. 
For you, far other bards have waked the string, 
Far other bards for you were wont to sing ; 

Yet on the gale their parting music steals, 

Yet your charmed ear the loved impression feels . 
You heard the lyres of Lyttelton and Young, 
And that a grace, and this a seraph strung. 
These are no more! but not with these decline 
The Attic chasteness or the vigorous line. 

Still sad Elfrida’s poett shall complain, 

Still either Warton breathe his classic strain ° 
While, for the wonders of the Gothic page, 
Otranto’s fame shall vindicate the age. 

Nor tremble lest the tuneful art expire, 

While Beattie strikes anew old Spenser’s lyre ; 
He, best to paint the genuine minstrel knew, 
Who from himself the living portrait drew. 

Though Latian bards had gloried in his name, 
When in full brightness burned the Latian flame ; 
Yet, fired with loftier hopes than transient bays, 
See Lowtht despise the meed of mortal praise ; 


* Frances, daughter of William Evelyn Glanville, Esq., married, in 1742, 
Admiral Boscawen, by whom she had George Evelyn, third viscourt Fal- 
mouth ; Frances, married the honorable John Leveson Gower; and Elizabeth, 
"duchess of Beaufort. Mrs. Boscawen died in 1805. She was a woman of very 
“superior talents, and of a generous spirit—Ep. 

_ + Milton calls Euripides sad Electra’s poet. 
~~ ¢ Then bishop of London. He died in 1787 
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Spurn the cheap wreath by human science won, 
Borne on the wing sublime of Amos’ son! 
He seized the mantle as the prophet flew, 
And with his mantle caught his spirit too. ; 

To snatch bright beauty from devouring fate, 

And lengthen nature’s transitory date ; 
At once the critic’s and the painter’s art, 
With Fresnoy’s skill and Guido’s grace impart 
To form with code correct the graphic school, 
And ‘avless fancy curb by sober rule; 
show how genius fires, how taste restrains, 
VWhile, what both are, his pencil best explains, 
not Reynolds?* lives not Jenyns yet, 
prove his lowest title was a wit ?t 
yugh purer flames thy hallowed zeal inspire 
a eer were kindled at the muse’s fire ; 
Thee, mitred Chester !t all the Nine shall boast ; 
And is not Johnson ours? himself a host! 

Yes, still for you your gentle stars dispense 
The charm of friendship and the feast of sense: 
Yours is the bliss, and Heaven no dearer sends, 
To call the wisest, brightest, best, your friends. 
And while to these I raise the votive line, 

O let me grateful own these friends are mine ; 

With Carter§ trace the wit to Athens known, 

Or view in Montagu that wit our own: 

Or mark, well pleased, Chapone’s|| instructive page, 
Intent to raise the morals of the age: 

Or boast, in Walsingham, the various power 

To cheer the lonely, grace the lettered hour: 
Delany,{] too, is ours, serenely bright, 

Wisdom’s strong ray, and virtue’s milder light : 


ry 


* See Sir Joshua Reynolds’s very able notes to Du Fresnoy’s poem on the 
“Art of Painting,” translated by Mr. Mason. Also, his series of “ Discourses 
to the Academy,” which, though written professedly on the subject of painting, 
contain the principles of general art, and are delivered with so much perspicu- 
ous good sense, as to be admirably calculated to assist in forming the taste of 
the general reader. 

+ Mr. Soame Jenyns had just published his work “On the Internal Evidence 
of the Christian Religion.” 

¢ Dr. Beilby Porteus, then bishop of Chester. See his admirable poem 
on death, 

a) peers Carter, the translator of Epictetus. She died in 1806, at the age 
of 88.—Ep. 

|| Hester Chapone, author of “Letters on the Improvement of the Mind,” 
en works. Her maiden name was Mulso. She died in 1801, at the age 
of 74.—Ep. 


1 The widow of the Rev. Dr. Delany, and celebrated for her exact imitations 
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And she who blessed the friend, and graced the lays 
Of poignant Swift, still gilds our social days; 
Long, long protract thy light, O star benign ! 
Whose setting beams with milder lustre shine. 
Nor, Barbauld, shall my glowing heart refuse 
Its tribute to thy virtues, or thy muse; 
This humble merit shall at least be mine, 
The poet’s chaplet for thy brow to twine; 
My verse thy talents to the world shall teach, 
And'praise the genius it despairs to reach. 
Yet what is wit, and what the poet’s art ? 
Can genius shield the vulnerable heart ? 
Ah, no! where bright imagination reigns, 
The fine-wrought spirit feels acuter pains; 
Where glow exalted sense and taste refined, 
There keener anguish rankles in the mind ; 
There, feeling is diffused through every part, 
Thrills in each nerve, and lives in all the heart; 
And those whose generous souls each tear would keep 
From others’ eyes, are born themselves to weep. 
Can all the boasted powers of wit and song, 
Of life one pang remove, one hour prolong ? 
Fallacious hope! which daily truths deride ; 
For.you, alas! have wept, and Garrick died! 
O shades of Hampton! witness, as I mourn, 
Could wit or song elude your favorite’s urn ? 
Though living virtue still your haunts endears, 
Yet buried worth shall justify my tears. 
Who now with spirit keen, yet judgment cool, 
The errors of my orphan muse shall rule? 
With keen acumen how his piercing eye 
The fault concealed from vulgar view would spy! 
While with a generous warmth he strove to hide, 
Nay, vindicate the fault his taste had spied ; 
So pleased could he detect a happy line, 
That he would fancy merit e’en in mine. 
His wit so pointed it ne’er missed its end, 
And so well tempered it ne’er lost a friend ; 
How his keen eye, quick mind, and ardent heart, 
Impoverished nature, and exhausted art, 


m silk of the beauties of vegetable life. She was in every respect a most ami- 
~ able and accomplished woman; and a great favorite of George III. and queen 
Charlotte, who gave her a pension of three hundred a year, anda handsome well- 
~ furnished house at Windsor, where she was often visited by their majesties.-—Ep. 
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A muse of fire has sung,* if muse could trace, 

Or verse retrieve the evanescent grace! 

How rival bards with rival statesmen strove, 

Who most should gain his praise, or win his love! 
Opposing parties to one point he drew, 

Thus Tully’s Atticus was Cesar’s too. 

Though time his mellowing hand across has stole, 
Softening the tints of sorrow on the soul ; 

The deep impression long my heart shall fill, 
And every fainter trace be perfect still. 
Porgive, my friend, if wounded memory melt: 
ou best can pardon who have deepest felt. 
u, who for Britain’s herot and your own, 

‘Vhe deadliest pang which rends the soul have known; 
You, who have found how much the feeling heart 
Shapes its own wound, and points itself the dart ; 
‘You, who are called the varied loss to mourn ; 
You, who have clasped a son’s untimely urn ; 
You, who from frequent, fond experience feel 
The wounds such minds receive can never heal ; 
That grief a thousand entrances can find, 
Where parts superior dignify the mind ; 
Yet would you change that sense acute to gain 
A dear-bought absence from the poignant pain ; 
Commuting every grief those feelings give, 
In loveless, joyless apathy to live? 

For though in souls where energies abound, 
Pain through its numerous avenues can wound ; 
Yet the same avenues are open still 
To casual blessings as to casual ill. 

Nor is the trembling temper more awake 
To every wound calamity can make, 
Than is the finely-fashioned nerve alive 
To every transport pleasure has to give. 

Let not the vulgar read this pensive strain ; 
Their jests the tender anguish would profane. 
Yet these some deem the happiest of their kind, 
Whose low enjoyments never reached the mind; 
Who ne’er a pain but for themselves have known, 
Who ne’er have felt a sorrow but their own; 
Who deem romantic every finer thought 
Conceived by pity, or by friendship wrought ; 


* See Mr. Sheridan’s beautiful monody. + Admiral Boscawen. 
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Whose insulated souls ne’er feel the power 

Of generous sympathy’s ecstatic hour ; 

Whose disconnected hearts ne’er taste the bliss 
Extracted from another’s happiness ; 

Who ne’er the high heroic duty know, 

For public good the private to forego. 

Then wherefore happy? Where’s the kindred mind? 
Where the large soul which takes in human kind? 
Yes—'tis the untold sorrow to explain, 

To mitigate the but suspected pain ; 

The rule of holy sympathy to keep, 

Joy for the joyful, tears for them that weep : 
To these the virtuous half their pleasures owe, 
Pleasures the selfish are not born to know; 
They never know, in all their coarser bliss, 
The sacred rapture of a pain like this. 

Then take, ye happy vulgar, take your part 
Of sordid joy which never touched the heart. 

Benevolence, which seldom stays to choose, 
Lest pausing prudence tempt her to refuse ; 
Friendship, which once determined, never swerves, 
Weighs ere it trusts, but weighs not ere it serves; 
And soft-eyed pity, and forgiveness bland, 

And melting charity with open hand ; 

And artless love, believing and believed, 

And honest confidence which ne’er deceived ; 
And mercy, stretching out ere want can speak, 
To wipe the tear which stains affliction’s cheek ; 
These ye have never known—then take your part 
Of sordid joy which never touched the heart. 

You who have melted in bright glory’s flame, 
Or felt the grateful breath of well-earned fame ; 
Or you, the chosen agents from above, 

Whose bounty vindicates Almighty love; 

You, who subdue the vain desire of show, 

Not to accumulate, but to bestow ; 

You, who the dreary haunts of sorrow seek, 

Raise the sunk heart, and flush the fading cheek ; 
You, who divide the joys and share the pains, 
When merit triumphs, or, oppressed, complains; ° 
You who, with pensive Petrarch, love to mourn, 
Or weave the garland for Tibullus’ urn ; 

You, whose touched hearts with real sorrows swell, 
Or feel, when genius paints those sorrows well,—- 
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* See her beautiful “ Ode to Indifference.” 
wife of the honorable Fulke Greville. Her maiden name was acartney ; 
and she left a daughter, destined, under the name of Crewe : 
of her mother’s beauty and accomplishments.—Ep.] 
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Would you renounce such energies as these, 
For vulgar pleasures, or for selfish ease? 
Would you, to ’scape the pain, the joy forego, 
And miss the transport to avoid the wo? 
Would you the sense of actual pity lose, 

Or cease to share the mournings of the muse? 


No, Greville,* no! Thy song, though steeped in tears, 


Though all thy soul in all thy strain appears ; 
Yet wouldst thou all thy well-sung anguish choose, 
And all th’ inglorious peace thou beg’st, refuse. 
‘ed while discretion all our views should guide, 
seware, lest secret aims and ends she hide; 
ugh midst the crowd of virtues, ’tis her part, 
Like a firm centinel, to guard the heart; 
joware, lest prudence’ self become unjust ; 
\V ho never was deceived, I would not trust ; 
irudence must never be suspicion’s slave, 
The world’s wise man is more than half a knave. 
And you, Boscawen, while you fondly melt 
In raptures none but mothers ever felt; 
And as you view, prophetic, in your race, 
All Leveson’s sweetness, and all Beaufort’s grace ; 
Yet dread what dangers each loved child may share, 
The youth, if valiant, or the maid, if fair ; 
You who have felt, so frail is mortal joy ! 
That, while we clasp the phantom, we destroy ; 
That perils multiply as blessings flow, 
That sorrows grafted on enjoyments grow ; 
That clouds impending dim our brightest views, 
That who have most to love have most to lose; 
Yet from these fair possessions would you part, 
To shelter from contingent ills your heart ? 
Would you forego the objects of your prayer, 
To save the dangers of a distant care? 
Renounce the brightness opening to your view, 
For all the safety dulness ever knew ? 
Would you consent, to shun the fears you prove, 
That they should merit less, or you less love? 
Yet while we claim the sympathy divine, 
Which makes, O man, the woes of others thine; 


[This ingenious lady was the 


g 


, to be the riva, — 
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While her fair triumphs swell the modish page, 

She drives the sterner virtues from the stage ; 

While feeling boasts her ever-tearful eye, 

Fair truth, firm faith, and manly justice fly : 

Justice, prime good! from whose prolific law, 

All worth, all virtue, their strong essence draw; 

Justice, a grace quite obsolete we hold, 

The feigned Astrea of an age of gold: 

The sterling attribute we scarcely own, 

While spurious candor fills the vacant throne. 
Sweet Sensibility ! thou secret power 

Who shed’st thy gifts upon the natal hour, 

Like fairy favors; art can never seize, 

Nor affectation catch thy power to please : 

Thy subtle essence still eludes the chains 

Of definition, and defeats her pains. 

Sweet Sensibility ! thou keen delight! 

Unprompted moral! sudden sense of right! 

Perception exquisite! fair virtue’s seed ! 

Thou quick precursor of the liberal deed ! 

Thou hasty conscience ! reason’s blushing morn! 

Instinctive kindness ere reflection’s born! 

Prompt sense of equity! to thee belongs 

The swift redress of unexamined wrongs! 

Eager to serve, the cause perhaps untried, 

But always apt to choose the suffering side! 

To those who know thee not, no words can paint ; 

And those who know thee, know all words are faint! 
She does not feel thy power who boasts thy flame, 

And rounds her every period with thy name; 

Nor she who vents her disproportioned sighs 

With pining Lesbia when her sparrow dies: 

Nor she who melts when hapless Shore expires, 

While real misery unrelieved retires! 

Who thinks feigned sorrows all her tears deserve, 

And weeps o’er Werter* while her children starve. 
As words are but th’ external marks to tell 

The fair ideas in the mind that dwell ; 

And only are of things the outward sign, 

And not the things themselves they but define ; 


; * A German work of fiction, which, under the title of the “Sorrows of Wer- 
ter,” at that period, did as much mischief among the readers of romance, as the 
productions of Sterne and Rousseau bad done before, 
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So exclamations, tender tones, fond tears, 
And all the graceful drapery Feeling wears,— 
These are her garb, not her; they but express 
Her form, her semblance, her appropriate dress ; 
And these fair marks, reluctant I relate, 
These lovely symbols may be counterfeit. 
There are, who fill with brilliant plaints the page, 
If a poor linnet meet the gunner’s rage ; 
There are, who for a dying fawn deplore, 
As if friend, parent, country were no more ; 
Who boast quick « trembling in their eye, 
from the spider's snare they snatch.a fly ; 
re vhose weil-song plaints each breast inflame, 
breal hearts—but his from whom they came! 
He, scorning life’s low duties to attend, 
Writes odes on friendship, while he cheats his friend. 
Ui jails and punishments he grieves to hear, 
And pensions ’prisoned virtue with a tear ; 
While unpaid bills his creditor presents, 
And ruined innocence his crime laments. 
Not so the tender moralist of Tweed ; 
His generous Man of Feeling feels indeed. 

O love divine! sole source of charity ! 

More dear one genuine deed performed for thee 
Than all the periods feeling e’er could turn, 
Than all thy touching page, perverted Sterne! 
Not that by deeds alone this love’s expressed, 
If so the affluent only were the blessed ; 

One silent wish, one prayer, one soothing word, 
The page of mercy shall, well pleased, record ; 
One soul-felt sigh by powerless pity given, 
Accepted incense! shall ascend to heaven! 

Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs; 
Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And though but few can serve, yet all may please ; 
O let th’ ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offence. 

To spread large bounties, though we wish in vain, 
Yet all may shun the guilt of giving pain: 

To bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth, 
With rank to grace them, or to crown with health, 
Our little lot denies ; yet liberal still, 

Heaven gives its counterpoise to every ill; 
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Nor let us murmur at our stinted powers, 
When kindness, love, and concord may be ours. 
The gift of ministering to other’s ease, 
To all her sons impartial she decrees; 
The gentle offices of patient love, 
Beyond all flattery, and all price above; 
The mild forbearance at a brother’s fault, 
The angry word suppressed, the taunting thought ;... 
Subduing and subdued, the petty strife, 
Which clouds the color of domestic life ; 
The sober comfort, all the peace which springs 
From the large aggregate of little things ; 
On these small cares of daughter, wife, or friend, 
The almost sacred joys of home depend: 
There, Sensibility, thou best may’st reign, 
Home is thy true legitimate domain. 
A solitary bliss thou ne’er could’st find, 
Thy joys with those thou lov’st are intertwined; ° 
And he whose helpful tenderness removes 
The rankling thorn which wounds the breast he loves, 
Smooths not another’s rugged path alone, 
But clears th’ obstruction which impedes his own. 
The hint malevolent, the look oblique, 
The obvious satire, or implied dislike ; 
The sneer equivocal, the harsh reply, 
And all the cruel language of the eye; 
The artful injury, whose venomed dart 
Scarce wounds the hearing, while it stabs the heart ; 
The guarded phrase, whose meaning kills, yet told, 
The listener wonders how you thought it cold ; 
Small slights, neglect, unmixed perhaps with hate, 
Make up in number what they want in weight. 
These, and a thousand griefs minute as these, 
Corrode our comfort and destroy our ease. 
As feeling tends to good or leans to ill, 
It gives fresh force to vice or principle ; 
’Tis not a gift peculiar to the good, 
Tis often but the virtue of the blood ; 
And what would seem compassion’s moral flow, 
Is but a circulation swift or slow : 
But to divert it to its proper course, 
There wisdom’s power appears, there reason’s force: 
If, ill directed, it pursue the wrong, 
It adds new strength to what before was strong ; 
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Breaks out in wild, irregular desires, 

Disordered passions, and illicit fires; 
Without, deforms the man, depraves within, 

And makes the work of God the slave of sin. 
But if religion’s bias rule the soul, 

Then sensibility exalts the whole ; 

Sheds its sweet sunshine on the moral part, 

Nor wastes on fancy what should warm the heart 
Cold and inert the mental powers would lie, 
Without this quickening spark of Deity. 


To melt the rich materials from the mine, 
ro bid the m ) intellect refine, 
To bend the firm, io animate the cold, 
And heaven’s own image stamp on nature’s gold; 
"fo give immortal mind its finest tone, 
sibility | is all thy own. 


Phis is ti ethereal fame which lights and warms 
In song enchants us, and in action charms. 

’Tis this that makes the pensive strains of Gray* 
Win to the open heart their easy way ; 

Makes the touched spirit glow with kindred fire, 
When sweet Serena’s poet wakes the lyre ; 

Makes Portland’st face its brightest rapture wear, 
When her large bounty smooths the bed of care : 
’Tis this that breathes through Sévigné’s fair page 
That nameless grace which soothes a second age ; 
*Tis this, whose charms the soul resistless seize, 
And gives Boscawen half her power to please. 

Yet why those terrors? why that anxious care? 
Since your last hopet the deathful war will dare? 
Why dread that energy of soul which leads 
To dangerous glory by heroic deeds ? 

Why mourn to view his ardent soul aspire? 
You fear the son because you knew the sire. 
Hereditary valor you deplore, 

And dread, yet wish, to find one hero more. 


* This is meant of the Elegy in a Country Church-yard ; of which exquisite 
poem, sensibility is, perhaps, the characteristic beauty, 

+ Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, only child of the second earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer, married, in 1734, the second duke of Portland. Prior celebrated 
her in the well-known nursery song,“ My noble, lovely, little Peggy.” Her 
grace died in 1785.—Ep. 

{ Viscount Falmouth, Admiral Boscawen’s only remaining son, was then in 
America, and at the battle of Lexington. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE; 
A POEM. 


[FIRST PRINTED in 1787.] 


O great design ! 
Ye sons of mercy! O complete your work ; 
Wrench from Oppression’s hand the iron rod, 
And bid the cruel feel the pains they give. 
Thomson's “ Liberty.’? 
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Ir Heaven has into being deigned to call 
Thy light, O liberty ! to shine on all; 
Bright intellectual sun! why does thy ray 
To earth distribute only partial day ? 
Since no resisting cause from spirit flows, 
Thy universal presence to oppose ; 
No obstacles by nature’s hand impressed, 
Thy subtle and ethereal beams arrest; 
Not swayed by matter is thy course benign, 
Or more direct or more oblique to shine; 
Nor motion’s laws can speed thy active course, 
Nor strong repulsion’s powers obstruct thy force, 
Since there is no convexity in mind, 
Why are thy genial beams to parts confined ? 

- While the chill north with thy bright ray is blessed 
Why should fell darkness half the south infest ? 
Was it decreed, fair Freedom! at thy birth, 
That thou shouldst ne’er irradiate all the earth ? 

_ While Britain basks in thy full blaze of light, 
Why lies sad Afric quenched in total night ? 
Thee only, sober goddess! I attest, 
In smiles chastised, and decent graces dressed, 
To thee, alone, pure daughter of the skies, 
~The hallowed incense of the bard should rise! 
Not that mad liberty, in whose wild praise 
_ Too oft he trims his prostituted bays ; 
Not that unlicensed monster of the crowd, 
Whose roar terrific bursts in peals so loud, 
-Deafening the ear of peace; fierce faction’s tool, 
_ Of rash sedition born, and mad misrule ; 

Whose stubborn mouth, rejecting reason’s rein, 

_ No strength can govern, and no skill restrain ; 

~ Whose magic cries the frantic vulgar draw, 

To spurn at order, and to outrage law ; 
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To tread on grave authority and power, 
And shake the work of ages in an hour ; 
Convulsed her voice, and pestilent her breath, 
She raves of mercy, while she deals out death; 
Each blast is fate ; she darts from either hand 
Red conflagration o’er th’ astonished land ; 
Clamoring for peace, she rends the air with noise, 
And to reform a part, the whole destroys ; 
Reviles oppression only to oppress, 
Ai » (ne act of murder, breathes redress. 
Suc) have we seen on freedom’s genuine coast, 
ellowiag for blessings which were never lost. 
Tis sest, and reason rules the lucid hour, 
»eant2zous order reassumes his power ; 
Lord of ‘he bright ascendant may he reign, 
iui periect peace eternal sway maintain.* 
O, plaintive Southerne ! + whose impassioned page 
Can melt the soul to grief, or rouse to rage! 
Now, when congenial themes engage the muse, 
She burns to emulate thy generous views ; z 
Her failing efforts mock her fond desires, 
She shares thy feelings, not partakes thy fires. 
Strange power of song! the strain that warms the heart 
Seems the same inspiration to impart ; 
Touched by th’ extrinsic energy alone, 
We think the flame which melts us is our own ; 
Deceived, for genius we mistake delight, 
Charmed as we read, we fancy we can write. 
Though not to me, sweet bard, thy powers belong, 
The cause I plead shall sanctify my song. 
The muse awakes no artificial fire, 
For truth rejects what fancy would inspire ; 
Here art would weave her gayest flowers in vain, 
The bright invention nature would disdain. 
For no fictitious ills these numbers flow, 
But living anguish and substantial wo ; 
No individual griefs my bosom melt, 
For millions feel what Oroonoko felt : 
Fired by no single wrongs, the countless host 
I mourn, by rapine dragged from Afric’s coast. 
Perish th’ illiberal thought which would debase 
The native genius of the sable race ! 


* Alluding to the riots of London in the year 1780. 
} Author of the tragedy of Oroonoko. 
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Perish the proud philosophy, which sought 
To rob them of the powers of equal thought! 
Does then the immortal principle within 
Change with the casual color of a skin ? 
Does matter govern spirit ? or is mind 
Degraded by the form to which ’tis joined?” 
No; they have heads to think, and hearts to feel, 
And souls to act, with firm though erring zeal; 
For they have keen affections, kind desires, 
Love strong as death, and active patriot fires; 
All the rude energy, the fervid flame, 
Of high-souled passion and ingenuous shame: 
Strong but luxuriant virtues boldly shoot 
From the wild vigor of a savage root. 
Nor weak with sense of honor’s proud control, 
For pride is virtue in a pagan soul ; 
A sense of worth, a conscience of desert, 
A high, unbroken haughtiness of heart ; 
That self-same stuff which erst proud empires swayed, 
Of which the conquerors of the world were made ; 
Capricious fate of men! that very pride, 
In Afric scourged, in Rome was deified. 
No muse, O Quashi! * shall thy deeds relate, 
No statue snatch thee from oblivious fate ! 
For thou wast born where never gentle muse 
On valor’s grave the flowers of genius strews; 
And thou wast born where no recording page 
Plucks the fair deed from time’s devouring rage. 
Had fortune placed thee on some happier coast, 
Where polished pagans souls heroic boast, 
To thee, who sought’st a voluntary grave, 
Th’ uninjured honors of thy name to save, 


_* It is a point of honor among negroes of a high spirit, to die, rather than to 
suffer their glossy skin to bear the mark of the whip. Quashi had somehow 
offended his master, a young planter, with whom he had been bred up in the 
endearing intimacy of a playfellow. His services had been faithful, his at- 
tachment affectionate. The master resolved to punish him, and pursued him 
for that purpose. In trying to escape, Quashi stumbled and fell; the master 
fell upon him; they wrestled long with doubtful victory: at length, Quashi got 
uppermost, and being firmly seated on his master’s breast, he secured his legs 
with one hand, and with the other drew a sharp knife; then said, “ Master, 1 
have been bred up with you from a child; Ihave loved you as myself: in re- 
turn, you have condemned me to a punishment, of which I must ever have 
borne the marks—thus only I can avoid them:” so saying, he drew the knife 
with all his strength across his own throat, and fell down dead, without a groan, 
on hi ter’s body. : 
eh ae f Ramsay’s Essay on the Treatment of African Slaves. 
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+ Whose generous arm thy barberous master spared, 
‘Altars had smoked, and temples had been reared. 
Whene’er to Afric’s shores I turn my ‘eyes, 
Horrors of deepest, deadliest guilt arise ; 
I see, by more than fancy’s mirror shown, 
The burning village and the blazing town ; 
“See the dire victim torn from: social life, 
The shrieking babe, the agonizing wife ; 
She, wretch forlorn! is dragged by hostile hands 
To distant tyrants sold, in distant lands! 
‘Transmit series, and successive chains, 
sole sad heritage her child obtains! 
lis last wretched boon their foes deny, 
together, or together die. 
1 hands, by one relentless stroke, 
See the fond links of feelmg nature broke ; 
ihe iibres twistimg round a parent’s heart, 
Torn from their grasp, and bleeding as they part. 
Hold, murderers, hold! nor aggravate distress ; 
Respect the passions you yourselves possess ; 
E’en you, of ruffian heart and ruthless hand, 
Love your own offspring, love your native land: 
F’en you, with fond impatient feelings burn, 
Though free as air, though certain of return. 
Then, if to you, who voluntary roam, 
So dear the memory of your distant home, 
O think how absence the loved scene endears 
To him, whose food is groans, whose drink is tears 
Think on the wretch, whose aggravated pains, 
To exile misery adds, to misery chains ; 
If warm your heart, to British feelings true, 
As dear his land to him, as yours to you ; 
And liberty, in you a hallowed flame, 
Burns unextinguished, in his breast the same. 
Then leave him holy freedom’s cheering smile, 
The heaven-taught fondness for the parent soil ; 
Revere affections mingled with our frame, 
In every nature, every clime the same; 
In all, these feelings equal sway maintain ; 
In all, the love of home and freedom reign : 
"And Tempe’s vale, and parched Angola’s sand, 
One equal fondness of their sons command. 
Th’ unconquered savage laughs at pain and toil, 
Basking in freedom’s beams which gild his native soil 
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Does thirst of empire, does desire of fame, Y 
(For these are specious crimes,) our rage inflame 2. 
No: sordid lust of gold their fate controls, 
The basest appetite of basest souls: 
Gold, better gained by what their ripening sky, 
Their fertile fields, their arts*-and mines supply. 
What wrongs, what injuries does oppression plead, 
To smooth the crime and sanctify the deed ? 
What strange offence, what aggravated sin? 
They stand convicted—of a darker skin! 
Barbarians, hold! th’ opprobrious commerce spare ; 
, Respect His sacred image which they bear. 
Though dark and savage, ignorant and blind, 
They claim the common privilege of kind ; 
Let malice strip them of each other plea, 
They still are men, and men should still be free. 
Insulted reason loathes th’ inverted trade— 
Loathes, as she views the human purchase made; 
The outraged goddess, with abhorrent eyes, 
Sees man the traffic, souls the merchandise ! 
Man, whom fair commerce taught with judging eye, 
And liberal hand, to barter or to buy, 
Indignant Nature blushes to behold 
Degraded man himself trucked, bartered, sold ; 
Of every native privilege bereft, 
Yet cursed with every wounded feeling left. 
Hard lot ! each brutal suffering to sustain, 
Yet keep the sense acute of human pain. 
Plead not, in reason’s palpable abuse, 
Their sense of feeling? callous and obtuse: 
T'rom heads to hearts lies nature’s plain appeal ; 
Though few can reason, all mankind can feel. 
Though wit may boast a livelier dread of shame; 
A_loftier sense of wrong, refinement claim ; 
Though polished manners may fresh wants invent, 
And nice distinctions nicer souls torment ; 
Though these on finer spirits heavier fall, 
Yet natural evils are the same to all. 
Though wounds there are which reason’s force may heal, 
There needs no logic sure to make us feel. 


* Besides many valuable productions of the soil, cloths and carpets of exquis- 
ye manufacture are brought from the coast of Guinea. 
+ Nothing is more frequent than this cruel and stupid argument, that they do 
got feel the miseries inflicted on them as Europeans would do. 

* 
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The neve, hoy untutored, can sustam 
A shary ie sense of pain; 

A st aioned in a slave, 

A conal fate a sceptre gave. 


ev where Gambia’s waters glide, 
+e prevd Tiber rolls his classic tide. 
Thogg vers or rhetoric point the feeling line, 
They do nv: whet sensation, but define. 
Did ever wretch less feel the galling chain, 
“hen Zeno proved there was no ill in pain? 
vain the sage to smooth its horror tries ; 
oartans and Helots see with different eyes ; 
/ heir miseries philosophic quirks deride, 
‘laves groan in pangs disowned by stoic pride. 
When the fierce sun darts vertical his beams, 
.nd thirst and hunger mix their wild extremes ; 
‘) hen the sharp iron* wounds his inmost soul, 
Acd his strained eyes in burning anguish roll; 
‘vil the parched negro own, ere he expire, 
No pain in hunger, and no heat in fire? 
‘or him; when agony his frame destroys, 
What hope of present fame or future joys? 
For that have heroes shortened nature’s date ; 
For this have martyrs gladly met their fate ; 
But him, forlorn, no hero’s pride sustains, 
No martyr’s blissful visions sooth his pains; 
Sullen, he mingles with his kindred dust, 
For he has learned to dread the Christian’s trust ; 
To-him what mercy can that God display, 
Whose servants murder, and whose sons betray ? 
Savage! thy venial errors I deplore ; 

They are not Christians who infest thy shore. 
O thou sad spirit, whose preposterous yoke 
The great deliverer death, at length, has broke! 
Released from misery, and escaped from care, 

Go, meet that mercy man denied thee here. 

In thy dark home, sure refuge of th’ oppressed, 
The wicked vex not, and the weary rest. 

And if some notions, vague and undefined, 
Of future terrors have assailed thy mind; 


* This is not said figuratively. The writer of these lines has seen a complete 
set of chains, fitted to every separate limb of these unhappy, innocent men; 
together with instruments for wrenching open the jaws, contrived with such in- 
genious cruelty as would gratify the tender mercies of an inquisitor. 
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If such thy masters have presumed to teach, 
As terrors only they are prone to preach; 
(For should they paint eternal mercy’s reign, 
Where were th’ oppressor’s rod, the captive’s chain 1) 
If, then, thy troubled soul has learned to dread 
The dark unknown thy trembling footsteps tread ; 
On Him, who made thee what thou art, depend , 
He, who withholds the means, accepts the end. 
Thy mental night thy Savior will not blame, 
He died for those who never heard his name. 
Not thine the reckoning dire of light abused, 
Knowledge disgraced, and liberty misused ; 
On thee no awful Judge incensed shall sit 
For parts perverted, and dishonored wit. 
Where ignorance will be found the safest plea, 
How many learned and wise shall envy thee / 
And thou, white savage! whether lust of gol¢ 
Or lust of conquest ruled thee uncontrolled ! 
Hero or robber !—by whatever name 
Thou plead thy impious claim to wealth or fame 
Whether inferior mischiefs be thy boast, 
A tyrant trader rifling Congo’s coast ; 
Or bolder carnage track thy crimson way, 
Kings dispossessed, and provinces their prey : 
Whether thou pant to tame earth’s distant bound ° 
All Cortez murdered, all Columbus found ; 
O’er plundered realms to reign detested lord, 
Make millions wretched, and thyself abhorred :— 
Whether Cartouche* in forests break the law, 
Or bolder Cesar keep the world in awe ; 
In reason’s eye, in wisdom’s fair account, 
Your sum of glory boasts a like amount ; 
The means may differ, but the end’s the same ; 
Conquest is pillage with a nobler name. 
Who makes the sum of human blessings less, 
Or sinks the stock of general happiness, 
Though erring fame may grace, though false renown 
His life may blazon, or his memory crown ; - 
Yet the last audit shall reverse the cause, 
And God shall vindicate his broken laws. 
Had those adventurous spirits who explore 
Through ocean’s trackless wastes the far-sought shore ; 


a 


__ * A celebrated robber in France, whose daring achievements for some years 
spread terror through entire provinces, and kept even the government in alarm 
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V scrher ©! we a.th insatiate, or of power, 
Conquerc waste, or ruffians who devour ; 
: == porssssed, O. Cook !* thy gentle mind, 
». srts, thy love of human kind ; 
» pursued thy mild and liberal plan, 
Diseoter:re oad not been a curse to man! 
Then, bic: philanthropy ! thy social hands 
Had linked dissevered worlds in brothers’ bands; 
Careless if color or if clime divide ; 
Then, loved and loving, man had lived and died. 
Then with pernicious skill we had not known 
To bring their vices back, and leave our own. 
The purest wreaths which hang on glory’s shrine, 
Wer ‘ed, peaceful Penn! are thine; 
aurels crowned thy virtuous toil, 
No siangitered ostives drenched thy fair-earned soil. 
Sull chiy eek spirit in thy flockt survives, 
‘Sousistent still, cheir doctrines rule their lives: 
Uhy followers onty have effaced the shame 
Inscribed by siavery on the Christian name. 

Shall Britain, where the soul of freedom reigns, 
Forge chains for others she herself disdains? 
Forbid it, Heaven! O let the nations know 
The liberty she loves she will bestow ; 

Not to herself the glorious gift confined, 
She spreads the blessing wide as human kind ; 
And, scorning narrow views of time and place, 
Bids all be free in earth’s extended space. 

What page of human annals can record 
A deed so bright as human rights restored ? 

O may that godlike deed, that shining page, 
Redeem our fame, and consecrate our age ! 
And let this glory mark our favored shore, 
To curb false freedom, and the true restore ! 

And see, the cherub Mercy, from above 
Descending softly, quits the sphere of love! 

On Britain’s isle she sheds her heavenly dew, 
And breathes her spirit o’er th’ enlightened few ; 
From soul to soul the spreading influence steals, 
Till every breast the soft contagion feels, 


* A French writer has justly said of our illustrious navigator, that, unlike all 
oyagers who preceded him, he left a blessing in every new region where he 
tame, by sowing seeds for the future benefit of the inhabitants.—Ep. 
+ The Quakers have emancipated all their slaves throughout America 
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She speeds, exulting, to the burning shore, 
With the best message angel ever bore : 
Hark! ’tis the note which spoke a Savior’s birth! 
Glory to God on high, and peace on earth ! 
She vindicates the Power in heaven adored ; 
She stills the clank of chains, and sheathes the sword ; 
She cheers the mourner, and with soothing hands 
From bursting hearts unbinds th’ oppressor’s bands; _ 
Restores the lustre of the Christian name, 
And clears the foulest blot that dimmed its fame. 
As the mild spirit hovers o’er the coast, 
A fresher hue their withered landscapes boast; 
Her healing smiles the ruined scenes repair, 
And blasted Nature wears a joyous air; 2 
While she proclaims, through all their spicy groves, 
** Henceforth your fruits, your labors, and your loves, 
All that your sires possessed, or you have sown, 
Sacred from plunder—all is now your own.” 
And now, her high commission from above 
Stamped with the holy characters of love, 
The meek-eyed spirit waving in her hand, 
~ Breathes manumission o’er the rescued land : 
She tears the banner stained with blood and tears, | 
And, Liberty! thy shining standard rears! 
As the bright ensign’s glory she displays, 
See pale Oppression faints beneath the blaze! 
The giant dies! No more his frown appals : 
The chain, untouched, drops off; the fetter falls. 
Astonished Echo tells the vocal shore 
Oppression’s fallen, and slavery is no more! 
The dusky myriads crowd the sultry plain, 
And hail that mercy long invoked in vain. 
Victorious power! she bursts their two-fold bands, 
_ And faith and freedom spring from Britain’s hands. 
And Thou! great Source of nature and of grace, 
Who of one blood didst form the human race, 
Look down in mercy, in thy chosen time, 
_ With equal eye on Afric’s suffering clime ; 
Disperse her shades of intellectual night, 
_ Repeat thy high behest—Let there be light! 
Bring each benighted soul, great God, to ‘Thee, 
_ And with thy wide salvation make them free! 
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